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Harbingers. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


From twigs of the apple, the cherry and 
»lum 

moat I placed in a vase in the warmth of 
my room, 

There burst into beauty blooms tender and 


white 

Those fragile forerunners of summer’s de- 
light. ’ 

In their tiny, frail blossom I seemed to 
behold 


The orchard’s expanse of red, purple and 
rold, 

And the fragrance delicious of each fruit- 
ladened bough 

That | remember in childhood steals over me 
now. 


The “Lombard,” “Abundance,” the ‘Dam- 
son” and ‘‘Gage,”’ 

{> which of their sweetness shall homage 
be paid? 

The wild plum of the thicket in youth was 
our guest 

But the home sugar plum was the sweet- 

est and best. 

The red of the cherry how goodly to see, 

As to eve from the field we haste to the tree, 

To choose many ‘‘White Agates,’’ the ‘Os- 
theim’? and test 

*Morellos’’ or ‘‘Richmonds,” which pleased 
us the best. 


Then away to the orchard with abundance 
untold 

In health-giving treasures more precious than 
‘old, 

What value of gems or gold could repay 

The lack and the want were these taken 
away? 


Our thanks and our homage, kind Father, to 
Thee 


We render for these gifts so bounteous and 
free. 

Bless the planting and increase, may we send 
all abroad, 

To thy destitute children, these rich gifts 


of God. 
—S. E. H. 





Eating Before Going to Bed. 





A writer in Italia Termale quoted by 
the National Druggist, December, is not 
much in favor of the theory that late sup- 
pers are injurious. ‘He declares, in fact,” 


says the latter paper, “that many persons | 


who remain thin and weakly, in spite of all 
precautions in regard to diet, etc., owe the 
fact largely to habitual abstemiousness at 
night. He says, very truly, that physiology 
‘teaches us that, in sleeping as in waking, 
there is a perpetual waste going on in the 
tissues of the body, and it seems but log- 
ieal that nourishment should be continuous 
as well. The digestion of food taken at the 
dimer time, or in the early evening, is 
finished, as a usual thing, before or by 
bedtime, yet the activity of the processes 
of assimilation, ete., progress for hours 
afierward, and when one retires with an 
fatten ness the result of this activity 





cI les/ness, and=an-undue wasting of 
vthe sistem ~* All other creatures,’ says the 
‘writer, ‘outside of man, are governed by a 
natural instinct, which leads those having 
astomach to eat before lying down for the 
night.* ” 





Protect Your Feet. 





A New York doctor noted for his skill 
in treating women says that to every one 
woman who dies of cold in the head and 
its consequent ills three die of cold in 
their feet. He says that nine out of ten 
colds are caught through the ankles, and 
that if the ankles were always kept warm 
and well protected there would be a great 
decrease in sniffing and sneezing. Women 
must have found this out, because they 
éfe Wearing gaiters this winter more than 
they have since the barbarous time when 
even delicate consumptives insisted upon 
Wearing low shoes through the severest 
Weather. The newest gaiter is modish in 
the extreme, heavy ribbed silk being the 
favorite material. The gaiter is cut so 
high that it comes up at least four inches 
above the top of an ordinary walking boot 


and runs up to a pretty point behind. It 
Is lined with thin wool and buttons snugly 
about the instep. Black is the favorite 
color, but those who do not wear over a. 
40.38 A or B ean wear the pretty soft 


siades in tan and mode and fcel sure that 
their feet look both swell and small.—Ger- 
Mantown Telegraph. 





Color Among Japanese. 





The Lancet states that a sergeon in the 
United States Navy reports as the result 
of an examination in Japan the finding in 
that country, among 1,200 soldiers, some 
8 per cent. who were red blind and 
0.833 per cent. who were green blind; 


athong 373 boys, 1 per cent. were red 
‘ind, and among 270 girls, 0.4 per cent. 
Of 036 men in Kioto, 5.45 per cent. showed: 
defective color sense. Dr. Fielde, of Swa- 


ow, China, examined 1,200 Chinese of 





both sexes, using Thompson’s well-known 
Wool tests; among 600 men were nineteeen 
‘WhO were color blind, but among 600 
Women only one. It seems, therefore, that 
the Percentage of color blindness among 
Chinamen is about 8 per cent., and conse- 
eeatis does not vary greatly from that in 
eh ans. It was found, hewever, by Dr, 
Tel e that fully half the number who 
Were tested mixed up blue and green, and 
cording to this investigator, many of that 
Tce are quite blind to the perception of 
Wolet colors. 





Eggs as Food. 
Would it not 
ot — in our daily diet ? 1 
i nn of 22 ese is solid nuiriment. This 
api — can be said of meat. There 
~, Jones, no tough pieces that have | 
A good egg is made up ! 
“urts shell, sixty parts white and 
J parts yolk. ‘The white of an egg 
re) apd: pe cent. water and the yolk 
itood Fon I ractically an egg is animal 
itble’ y,, ae. t there Is none of the disagree- 
tain: SOF the butcher necessary to ob- 
te vegetarians of England use 
eighty : , y; and many of these men are 
Pemarkahie wes years old, and have been 
best then cooked tens mae ane sat 
Away the nia os bie ri —_ es; this takes 
HD some ne 1a taste, which is offensive 
Hyolk sa ‘ in: does not harden the white or 
Peeps te mia ke them difficult to digest. 
gestion cooked very hard is difficult of 
BT stows’ nate ~~ persons possessed 
? , acbs: ’ o $ 
A. with bread’ and ssimeslonteh wee 
stica y 


x@ Wise to substitute more 
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eDe. . 
y. An egg spread on toast is fit for a 


king—if kings deserve better food than 
anybody else. Fried eggs are much less 
wholesome than boiled ones. An egg 
dropped into hot water is not only a clean 
and handsome, but a delicious, morsel. 
Most people spoil the taste of their eggs by 
adding pepper and salt. A _ little sweet 
butter is the best dressing. Eggs contain 
much phosphorus, which is supposed to be 
beneficial to those who use their brains 
much, 





Walking Erect. 





To derive the greatest benefit from walk- 
ing, it is necessary to hold up the head, 
keep the mouth closed, and move briskly: 
it is in these circumstances that walking 
is really good for us. Walking erect not 
only adds to the manliness of appearance, 
but it develops the chest and promotes the 
general health in a high degree, because 
the lungs, being relieved of the pressure 
made by leaning the head downward and 
bending the chest in, admit the air fully 
and freely. If an effort of the mind is 
made to throw the shoulders back, a feel- 
ing of fatigue and awkwardness is at first 
experienced, but this is soon forgotten. To 
maintain an erect position, or to recover it 
when lost, in a manner which is at once 
natural, easy, and efficient, it is only neces- 
sary to walk habitually with the eyes fixed 
on an object anead a little higher than 
your own—the top of a man’s hat, for ex- 
ample—or simply keep the chin a little 
above a horizontal line. If either of these 
things are done, the necessary, easy, and 
legitimate effect is to relieve the chest from 
pressure, the air gets in more easily, de- 
velops it more fully, and permeates the 
lungs more exclusively, causing a more per- 
fect purification of the blood, imparting 
greater health, and more color to the 
cheek,—N. Y. Ledger. 





Continuing Anesthesia by Chlo- 
roform. 





In commenting on the lists of deaths 
from anesthetics which we have published 
from time to time, we have remarked on 
the frequency with which chloroform syn- 
cope, or poisoning, as it should more prop- 
erly be called, has arisen in the early stage 
of administration. In a lecture recently de- 
livered at the London Hospital Dr. Hewitt 
made some very valuable remarks in re- 
gard to the plan of continuing anesthesia 
iby chloroform after having first induced it 
by ether. He pointed out, as Hill and oth- 
ers have done, that deaths taking place in 
the early stage are usually due primarily 
to rigidity, struggling, and “holding the 
breath”; secondarily, to a considerable 
quantity of the anesthetic being taken in 
during the succeeding respirations, so that 
the heart becomes paralyzed by the chloro- 
form carried directly to it, Put by giving 
ether and chloroform in ‘succession the 
stage of rigidity and excitement, which is 
the dangerous stage under chloroform, is 
passed over under the stimulating effects 
of ether. Fatalities during this stage are 
practically unknown under ether. Having 
secured a proper degree of enesthesia, 
chloroform may be substituted. Dr. Hewitt 
says that he has adopted this principle for 
several years, and that he finds that he is 
thus able to use chloroform without those 
untoward symptoms which are bound to 
occasionally arise when it is used from the 
commencement of administration. “Should 
the operation be a short one, and should 
the administration of ether be attended by 
no difficulties, little, if anything, is to be 
gained by changing to chloroform. But 
should ether cause cough, embarrassed 
breathing, or the secretion of much mucus, 
or should the operation be likely to be a 
protracted one, a change to chloroform is 
certainly advisable.” Anesthesia, however, 
should not be deep when the change is 
made, or too much chloroform may be ab- 
sorbed by the rapid respiration and brisk 
circulation brought about by the ether. 
Generally speaking, the conjunctival reflex 
should be present when the change is ef- 
fected. Administration may, if preferred, 
be commenced with nitrous oxide, but the 
stage of rigidity should be got over under 
ether. After ether anesthesia has once been 
properly established, very little chloro- 
form will be required to keep up the proper 
degree of unconsciousness. “Given that no 
special’ contra-indication exists, I believe,” 
says Dr. Hewitt, “that there is no better 
plan of anesthetizing than this.”—Hospital 
London. 


—_—-- —- — - — - 


The Medicine Habit. 





The medicine habit is a most pernicious 
one, worse, if possible, than the tobacco 
habit; because it is often forced upon un- 
willing victims and helpless infancy. 

I have in mind a woman who, when a 
child, was so frail that her parents had 
little hopes of her living to womanhood; 
but by the judicious use of water and a 
fruit diet, by the time she was fifteen, she 
was a plump, healthy girl and continued so 
until after her marriage., 

Unfortunately for her, her husband had 
been raised on medicine, and thought 
everybody should take medicine, in season 
and out of season—take it when they are 
sick, to get well; take it when they are 
well to keep from getting sick. 

So his wife was often forced to take med- 
icine when she knew it was an injury to 
her health. 

Well, she suffered along that way for 
years, until she had lost two children and 
was a mere wreck of her former self. She 
knew if she continued in the way she was 
going she would soon be with her children. 

But she arose in just indignation and 
vowed she would take no more medi¢ine; 
and if the Lord gave her any more children 
she would not make an apothecary out of 
their stomachs. 

She kept that vow, went back to a fruit 
diet, and ten years afterward she is in per- 
fect health, and has two of the brightest, 
healthiest children to be found anywhere. 

With plenty of fruit at our command, 
doesn’t it look savage for us to attack and 
kill a filthy swine to satisfy the abnormal 
craving of a dissipated appetite? 

If I were “Uncle Sam” I’d grant no pat- 
ents on “so-called” medicines. But I'd 
offer a bounty for geod fruits until this 
land of ours would become one solid fruit 
farm, with no room for a filthy -pig-pen, in 
all its length and breadth. 


Salicylic Acid in Food. 





It is well-known to-day that salicylic acid 
is a powerful antiseptic. As such it retards 
the action of organized ferments like the 
yeast plant and putrefactive bacteria, It 
hinders ' and prevents fermentation, the 
souring of milk, and the ‘putrefaction of 
milk, Its action upon unorganized fer- 
ments is even more powerful. It com- 
pletely arrests the conversion of starch into 
grape sugar by disease and pancreatic ex- 
tracts. This action is directly opposed to 
the process of digestion, and, were there 
nd other reason, the use of salicylic acid 
should be universally condemned. These 
facts in connection with salicylic acid have 
been recognized very thoroughly in legis- 
lation. The use of the acid has been con- 
demned by most of the European countries 
having pure food laws. In France it is 
forbidden by law. In Ausiria, Italy and 
Spain it cannot be used without the dan- 
ger of incurring a heavy penalty, and all 
South American States having pure food 
laws have absolutely forbidden its sale. 
The laws of many of the States forbid its 
use. By a decision of Mr. Wells, the dairy 
and food commissioner, the use of salicylic 
acid in food is prohibited in Pennsylvania. 

I wish to call attention here to another 
fact in connection with the use of salicylic 
acid which is of extreme importance, viz., 
the sale of preservalines, preservatives, 
ete., under various high-sounding names, 
intended for use in private families. A 
number of these, claimed to be perfectly 
harmless, are on the market, but actually 
contain salicylic acid as the main ingre 
dient. The conscientious and careful 
housekeeper should put an absolute veto 
upon the use of any such compound.--The 
Sanitarium. 





Water Drinking, from a Vege- 
tarian Standpoint. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: The idea 
is quite prevalent that water-drinking is 
essential to health. I often see the sub- 
ject discussed under big headings. 

I have been a vegetarian for thirty-five 
years, my food consisting of fruits and 
grains as the Bible and. nature require. 
So I can speak from experience. 

I find in a late Fruit Grower, quoted 
from the Hygienic Magazine, the following 
advice: “To keep in health a person should 
drink frors two to four quarts of water 
each day.” 

Such advice is misleading when it is 
know that there are two systems of diet: 
one is stimulating and the other is unstim- 
ulating. It stands to reason that a per- 
son subsisting on a stimulating diet will 
require more water than one who lives on 
an unstimulating one. 

In Genesis we are informed what should 
be our food, but nothing is said about what 
we should drink. I am seventy-sevew years 
old, and I have lived on a vegetarian diet | 
for thirty-five years. 

I never drank tea or coffee, and in my 
new experience I find that in cool weather 
I have no thirst, and so I have no occa- 
sion for drinking. Last winter I was two 
hundred days with no thirst. I drink no 
milk and I use no sloppy food. 

We are definitely related to nature by 
physiological laws, and the more we re- 
late ourselyes harmoniously to them the 
better health we shall enjoy. 

Regular hours should be observed for 
our meals, and nothing should be eaten be- 
tween meals. Our stomachs need rest. 

A disregard to these laws results in dis- 
ease which is only the absence of health. 
—Timothy Wheeler, Moscow, Vt. 





Losing Ground—Treatment Too 
Severe. 





I am afflicted with stomach trouble and 
constipation. I take medicine every night. 
I fight against eating too much, and am 
hardly satisfied with the food I allow my- 
self. It is hard to get along without drink- 
ing at meals, yet a little water scems to 
make my stomach feel bad and sour. I 
am so weak I am hardly able tc move 
around. My stomach is very tender and 
sore. I take eggs, but not, meat, which 
does not agree. I eat bread, potatoes, rice 
and bread pudding. I never have used to- 
bacco or stimulants. I am thirty-one years 
old. Please tell the amount I should eat 
as near as you can. 

REPLY. 

Leave off taking cascara sagrada en- 
tirely and take Pettijohn’s smooth rolled 
wheat, with milk, or barley flour food. 
Take a tablet or two of soda, mint and bi- 
earbonate of ammonium, which you can 
buy ready made, before meals. 

Eat as much as you feel you need, and 
follow with a tonic to aid digestion—pep- 
sin, lactic acid, lacto phosphate of lime ana 
pure pancreatin—as they come in a tablet. 
Taken together they act as a digestive. 

Have strong meat soup with vegetables 
and barley for dinner, or chopped meat 
very juicy and lightly cooked, or broiled 
sirloin steak, or two eggs which have lain 
ten minutes in a covered saucepan at the 
back of the stove with water which was 
boiling hard when the eggs were put in. 
This makes the eggs firm but they melt 
in the mouth. Poached fresh eggs and 
beaten eggs are also good. 

Eat potatoes for dinner, and some sort 
of baked or cooked or raw fruit. Perhaps 
tomatoes or Delaware grapes will agree. 

Eat sago, tapioca, custard, bread, or corn 
starch pudding. Rice is very constipating, 
so are bread and tea if not readly digested. 
Have the puddings only faintly sweetened. 

Take the tablets both before and after 
the principal meal. 

About four hours after, take half a tea- 
spoonful of Carlsbad dry salts in half a 
pint of water, hot or cold, and a few drops 
of tincture of ginger. This is to take the 
soreness of your stomach away. 

You can buy artificial Carlsbad salts 
through your druggist. After you have 
taken the salts a week you may not need 
them except very occasionally. They are 
better for your stomach than cascara be- 
cause it is sore. 

An hour after this dose sit down to a 
comfortable supper, and .chew it well. 
Cocoa, sliced cold corned beef or ham, 
baked sweet potatces, cold shape of corn 
starch, grape jelly, toast or biscuit. Fol- 
low with a pepsin tablet. 

A month of treatment like this if it suc- 
ceeds should increase your.strength and 
weight markedly, and the stomach will 
grow stronger when not. starved. 


‘ete. 


three months. It will pay you if you get 
where you can do your own digesting. 

Be sure to satisfy appetite with food 
which you can chew perfectly. Nothing 
rough or tough should be tried.—New 
York Witness. 





Breathing Exercise. 





It may not be generally known to our 
readers that when exposed to severe cold 
a feeling of warmth is readily created by 
repeatedly filling the lungs to their utmost 
extent in the following manner: Throw 
the shoulders well back, and nold the head 
well up. Inflate the lungs slowly, the air 
entering entirely through the nose. When 
the lungs are completely filled, hold the 
breath for ten seconds or longer, and then 
expire it quickly through the mouth. After 
repeating this exercise while one is chilly, 
a feeling of warmth will-be felt over the 
entire body, and even. in the feet and 
hands. It is important to practice this ex- 
ercise many times each day, and especially 
when in the open air. If the habit ever 
becomes universal, then consumption and 
many other diseases will rarely, if ever, 
be heard of. Not only while practising the 
breathing exercise must the clothing be 
loose over the chest, but beginners will do 
well to remember, in having their clothing 
fitted, to allow for the permanent expan- 
sion of one inch, two inches, or even three 
inches, which will evertually follow.—N. 
Y. Ledger. d 


- D> oe 


How to Girdle a Grape Vine. 





The process consists in removing a ring 
of bark about 1% inches wide from a 
branch or shoot of the vine, one of the pre- 
vious year’s growth, which branch always 
is the bearing or fruiting wood of the pres- 
ent year. Persons who desire to grow 
grapes for their own use, who have had 
unfavorable experience and little or no op- 
portunity to observe the methods of suc- 
cessful growers, should procure Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s little book entitled, “Grape 
Training.” Failure, in many cases, doubt- 
less, is owing to insufficient or injudicious 
pruning. I will only say that from 20 to 
50 buds on one-year-old or bearing wood 
are all that should be left each spring. The 
place for removing ‘the. ring of 
bark is near the junction of the branch 
to the older wood of the yine. But one 
strong, healthy bud or shoot should be left 
between the old wood and the point ringed 
or girdled. This shoot already started will 
make the branch for the pext season’s 
crop. After the fruit has : e 
gathered, the branch show 
the vine at the point whe 










state for the winter in good healthy con- 
dition. 

The operation of girdling may be per- 
formed by' cutting through the bark around 
the branch in two places 144 inches apart 
with any ordinary pocket knife, and remov- 
ing the bark between the two cuts with 
the finger. This can easily be done, ‘as the 
bark peels readily at the proper time for 
the operation. Where much girdling is 
done, an instrument with two curved 
blades firmly attached, 1% inches apart, 
to a short handle is used. This girdling 
knife is fully described in the little work 
already alluded to. But we have found 
that a pair of old scissors, with a notch 
cut in each blade with a three-cornered 
file, so that they will clasp the branch, will 
with a very slight rotary motion. of the 
hand, readily cut through the bark all 
round a branch, and we now prefer these 
to the girdling knife we formerly used. 


The proper time for girdling is soon after 
the young grapes have formed, when half- 
grown or as large as a buck-shot. Unless 
the vine is in a healthy condition in the 
spring, girdling or other treatment will not 
enable it to ripen a crop of fruit properly. 
Suitable early varieties, and protecting the 
vine by winter covering, will go far toward 
making a success of grape-growing in un- 
favorable locations. That a grape-vine 
may be covered during winter, the renewal 
system of training is the proper method to 
be used, as by this method, all old wood is 
eut from the vine each year, and that 
which is left can be laid down without 
injury.—W. D. Barns, in Rural New 
Yorker. 





The Manufacture of Maple 
Syrup. 





In making maple syrup three things are 
very essential, viz., good fixtures, cleanli- 
ness and quickness. The shed where the 
boiling is done need not be expensive but 
should be tight so as to exclude all dirt 
and cold air, as this will greatly retard 
boiling. The wood-shed should be sepa- 
rated from the main building by a parti- 
tion. This will keep all dust from tlhe | 
syrup house. There should be a gocd 
sized ventilator on the top of the shed to 
let the steam escape rapidly. If confined 
in the shed it will collect upon the roof and 
will be dropping in the syrup while it is 
boiling, and will be sure to color it, 


For boiling the syrup by all means have 
some of the improved evaporators. The 
water can be evaporated much faster than 
by any other means and with less work 
and fuel, and the syrup will be “fair to 
look upon.” As the wuter is run into the 
store tank strain it through a flannel 
strainer, and in boiling do not keep the 
water deep in the evaporator, just deep 
enough that it will not burn. Then it will 
not be in the evaporator over twenty min- 
utes until it is ready to draw off at the 
other end of the evaporator a “finished 
product.” At this period strain it again 
through a flannel strainer into the cooling 
tank and let it stand until thoroughly cool, 
and then draw off and can. The vessels 
for catching the water should be either tin 
or galvanized, or thoroughly painted inside 
and out. They should also be. supplied 
with covers, to exclude leaves, snow, rain, 
The sap should: be kept gathered as 
closely as possible.. The longer we let it 
stand the darker*our syrup willbe, Tis 
is especially so the latter part of the sea- 
son, when the days become warm: We 
must also use plenty of hot water and 
keep everything clean and sweet. The 
evaporator should be washed:every dav 
and the buckets at least once every ten 








Mr. Green, I wish you a long and “fruit- 
ful” life—Farmer B. 


You may need to use digestive tablets. 





days.—National Stockman: and“ Farmer, 


Who Gets the Benefit of Rate 
Reductions ? 





“'The question of who gets the benefit 


when rates are reduced, whether it 
is the producer or consumer = rail- 
way men have at intervals attempted 


to do some elementary educational work 
among legislators and newspapers repre- 
senting rural constituencies; but it can- 
not be said that so far the work has pro- 
duced much result. -Mr. E. P. Ripley is 
at present engaged in endeavoring to im- 
part some instruction on the subject to 
the people of Kansas. In a letter to the 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
Mr. Ripley says: 

There is grave doubt whether a reduction 
in grein rates would result in benefit to 
the Kansas producer, It is believed that 
as a rule such reductions simply result in 
lowering the general market, and that 
when rates ‘are reduced it is the consumer 
and not the producer that gets the benefit. 
It is the experience of all that general 
reductions in grain rates have been inva- 
riably followed by corresponding declines 
in the market price of the article moved. 
Your board asks for reductions in coal 
rates presumably to benefit the consumer, 
and in grain rates to benefit the producer. 
If reductions in rates benefit the producer 
alone, then the sole beneficiary in a reduc- 
tion in coal rate is the miner. We all 
know that this is not the case. 


Mr. Ripley cites in support of his posi- 
tion the experiences of the summer of 1896, 
when by successive cuts rates. on corn 
from Kansas* points were reduced by 12 
cents per 100 pounds, each reduction be- 
ing followed by a drop in market price, 
the aggregate fall in such price being from 
7 to 8 cents a bushel, whereby more than 
the entire rate reduction was absorbed by 
the Chicago market and “the position of 
the Kansas corn producer was relatively 
worse than before the rates were reduced.” 
In an interview in the Topeka State Jour- 
nal,. Railroad Commissioner Campbell, of 
Kansas, treats Mr. Ripley’s argument with 
scorn and contumely. He says that it is 
“the most remarkable statement I ever 
heard coming from an intelligent man.” 
Mr. Campbell advances in opposition to 
a Ripley, two hypothetical cases, as fol- 
ows: 


1. Supposing a farmer has to haul his 
grain to market over a turnpike on which 
a toll of $2 a wagon-load is levied. Then 
suppose that half of said tolls were re- 
moved, would he not then have saved $1 
on each load hauled to market? Are not 
freight charges a toll? 2. A man in Staf- 
ford County, some distance from Kansas 
City, raises corn and has to pay 8 cents 
a bushel to get it hauled to Kansas City. 
Does he not get 8 cents less for his corn 
than the man-who raises it in the imme- 


gitdled point will | diate vicinity of Kansas City? Suppose 
“inte a dormant bi ah a pore of 4 cents on the 


rate, would he not receive 4 cents more 
for his corn? 


It is a little discouraging, at this stage 
of the world’s enlightenment, to find a man 
who is a railroad commissioner and who 
ought therefore to be more or less of a 
specialist in rate matters, using such argu- 
ments as these. Certainly Mr. Campbell 
can call a rate a “toll” if he likes, but we 
must know something about the condition 
of the market at the other end of the turn- 
pike. If that one farmer alone got the re- 
duction of $1 in tolls—or if that particular 
turnpike was the only one on which tolls 
were reduced, while on many others lead- 
ing into the same market the tolls were 
held up to their former level—then that in- 
dividual farmer, or those farmers who 
hauled over that particular pike, would un- 
doubtedly be ehead (either by the whole 
$1 or a part thereof) on every wagonload 
hauled and sold. But these are not the 
conditions under- which railway rates or 
‘<olls’” are made and changed to-day. A 
railway company might like to reduce rates 
to one farmer or to one locality.--Chicago 
Railway Age. 





The Wild Tamarind. 





A curious plant is the wild tamarind, or 
jumbal plant (Leucoena glauca), of the 
river sides and waste places of tropical 
America; and very strange are its effects 
upon the non-ruminant animals that feed 
upon its young shoots, leaves, pods and 
seeds, as described in the British Associa- 
tion by Mr. D. Morris, of Kew Gardens. 
It causes horses to lose the hair from their 
manes and tails, has a similar effect upon 
the mules and donkeys, and reduces pigs 
to complete nakedness. 

Horses are said to recover when fed ex- 
clusively on corn and grass, but the new 
hair is different color and texture from the 
old, so that the animal is never quite the 
same as it was. One instance is cited in 
which the animal lost its hoofs too, and 
had to be kept in slings till they grew 
again and hardened. 

Ruminant animals are not thus affected, 
and the growth of the plant is actually en- 
couraged in the Bahamas as a fodder plant 
for cattle, sheep and goats. The differ- 


ence in its action upon ruminants and non-! 


ruminants is probably due to changes ef- 
fected upon it in the chewing of the cud.—- 
Popular Science Monthly. 





Plums and Pears in Western 
New York. 

Seasons like the past of heavy crops of 
fruit, as we had here of plums, pears, etc., 
show most strikingly the result of a ju- 
dicious selection of varieties in planting. 

In plums there’ were many of the large, 
handsome Niagaras in fruiting, and al- 
though some were sold at low prices this 
season, as a rule, the price averages up 
well and they will continue to be profit- 
able. ‘But we are impressed that any other 
plum coming into market at the same time 
as the Niagara would necessarily sell at 
low prices. The Burbank, of which there 
has been so much said, comes into market 
just with the Niagaras. The Abundance 
comes a little earlier and has practically 
no competitor in the market. It is a sood 
plum and has brought good prices. The 
Ogon is also early, but a yellow plum of 
very poor quality. The Grand Duke com- 


‘ing into market very late, and being iarge 


and handsome like the Niagara, promises 
to’ be one of the most profitable to plant. 
The Quackenboss fills the niche between 
the Niagara and Lombard. It isa handsome 
bine plum, very productive and brings a 
good price. In planting plums we shall 





, 





probably plant the following in about equal 
proportions: Abundance, Quvwackenboss, 
Grand Duke, and Fellenberg prunes. The 
latter is the best of the prunes we have 
planted and we think quite superior to the 
German prune in growth and productive- 
ness, though not in quality. 

Our Flemish Beauty pears are behaving 
so badly that we intend to graft them all 
to BGeurre Anjou. We want more of the 
latter. If I could have only one, I would 
take without a minute’s hesitation tbis 
grand pear. It ripens late and cam easily 
be kept till Christmas. The quality is ex- 
cellent. It is large and handsome, and 
trees are heavy bearers. The only fault I 
find with them is that when near maturity 
the pears blow off so very easily, and for 
this reason they should be planted in a 
sheltered place where heavy winds do not 
strike the trees, and we find it quite a 
help to keep them cut back so the branches 
are quite stocky. The quality of the fruit 
is also greatly improved by this annual 
cutting back, and, indeed, by the-addition 
of liberal manuring and cultivation, this 
pear will yield an astonishing crop of the 
very choicest fruit and it will command a 
good price for a long time to come.—C. 
Weckesser, in Farm and Fireside. 





A Great Pear Trec. 





I call it the largest in the world. When 
my father returned home from the war of 
1812, I recollect hearing him frequently 
telling of the big pear trees at Monroe, 
Mich., on the river Raisen, near Lake Erie. 
In the last few vears I chanced to be in 
Monroe, and meeting my old and esteemed 
friends, Dr. Warder and Mr. Bothern, of 
hortiguitural fame, at the Horticultural 
Congress, I asked them to go and see the 
largest pear tree in the world of which we 
have evidence up to this time. We went 
and found the tree. It measured at that 
time, five feet from the ground, 13 fect in 
cireumference.. We did not measure the 
height, but the Doctor thought it was 65 
to 70 feet high. The tree was still vigorous 
and had been planted no doubt long pre- 
vious to 1800. This tree had been planted 
by the old French settlers in an early day. 
But what we all wondered at was that the 
old citizens of that ancient village took no 
interest in them. This one was surrounded 
by a fence and the iot fenced in a school- 
house, and under the shade of that im- 
mense tree was a playground for over 100 
children. The owner of the tree told me 
it never failed to bear, nor had he ‘ever 
seen any. blight on the tree. Its annual 
crop was about 50 bushels of pears. They 
were generally beaten off the tree by men 
with a club, while others held tarpaulin 
under the limbs and caught the pears. They 
were shipped and sold in the Detroit mar- 
ket for about $1 per bushel. There were 
many others of those large pear trees there, 
but no other so large as this, 


‘ 





California Fruit. 


It will surprise most people to learn that 
the earliest fruits ripen not in the southern 
but in the northern part of the State. The 
early apricots and peaches come from the 
Vaca Valley, fifty miles north of San 
Irrancisco. Yet almost adjoining this val- 
ley, and on the same parallel of latitude, 
are two of the latest fruit districts of the 
State—another illustration of the spotted 
character of the climate. The earliest 
oranges come from Butte County, away up 
in the northern part of the State, and 
seven hundred miles north of-Los Angeles; 
the first figs come from San Bernardino, 
seven hundred miles south of the region 
that produces the first oranges, and the 
first grapes from Fresno, exactly half way 
between the two. This paradox is posi- 
tively confusing to anybody except a Cali- 
fornian. You plant an orange tree on the 
east side of your house, and it bears abun- 
dant crops of the golden fruit; plant an- 
other orange tree on the west side, where 
the sea breeze strikes it, and you will 
hardly get an orange. It is the same with 
flowers. The climate of your orchard is 
different from that of your vegetable gar- 
den, aud the climate of the latter in turn 
is. different from that of your flower beds. 
Wherever one goes in this wonderful Staite 
he finds a different climate. The wariation 
may be slight, out it exists nevertheless. 
On the coast it is moist and cool; in the 
interior valleys it is dry and hot; but this 
is the only general distinction that can be 
applied to the whole State. Indeed, an 
orchardist has a fine prune orchard, which 
nets him handsome returns every year; 
so he plants another prune orchard close 
by and makes a failure, because the cli- 
mates of the two orchards are different, 
though they are only a few hundred yards 
apart.—Lippincott. 








White Honey. 





“I wish to touch briefly upon how to se- 
cure the greatest amount of white honey. 
We hear so many bee-keepers say every 
year that they did not get any white honey, 
or very little white honey.. The plan gen- 
erally pursued by the ordinary bee-keeper 
is to let the bees alone in the spring until 
they begin to swarm; then he hives the 
new swarm, and, after about two weeks, 
he puts on his surplus cases. A little 
knowledge of honey-producing plants, and 
their time of blossoming, would change all 
this; for, be it understood once for all, bees 
do not make honey—they simply gather it, 
and store it in the hive. 

“With me bees swarm during white 
honey-flow; and by following the method 
here described, no time is lost; they go 
rignt on, and more cases may be added. 
Meantime the old hive is moved nearer and 
nearer the new hive, day by day, until they 
stand side by side and very close. 

“On the seventh day after swarming, in 
the middle of the day when the most work- 
ers are in the field, quietly and carefully 
pick up the old hive; carry it quietly, and 
put it down softly at the greatest distance 
possible in the same yard, from its former 
position. Notice the effect. Almost instantly 
you will see a swarm, as it were, collect- 
ing around the place where this hive had 
stood; they are the workers returning from 
the field; their home is gone; they are con- 
fused, and fly aimlessly about for a few 
seconds; they alight at the entrance of the 
new hive; their mother is the queen there 
reigning; the bees have the same scent; 
they are received, deposit their load, and go 
again to the field for more honey. Likewise 
the workers that were in the old hive which 
we moved so carefully do not know their 
home bas a-new location; they go forth, 


‘¢Every morning I have a 
bad taste in my mouth; my 
tongue is coated; my head 
aches and I often feel dizzy. 
I have no appetite for breakfast 
and what food I eat distresses 
me. I have a heavy feeling in 

-my stomach. I am getting so 
weak that sometimes I trembie 
and my nerves are all unstrung. 
X am getting pale and thin. I 
am as tired in the morning as 


7 


at night.”’ 
What does your doctor say? 
“‘You are suffering from im- 


pure blood.” 
What is his remedy? 


RS 


> 


You must not have “consti- 
sa bowels if you expect the 

arsaparilla to do its best work. 
But Ayer’s Pilis cure constipa- 
tion. 

We have a book on Paleness 
and Weakness which you may 
have for the asking. .~<~ 


Write te eur Doctors. —— 


het ge you would like to consult 
eminent physicians about your condi- 


tion. W us frecly ali th oulars 
in your case. You Nf receive a prompt. 
reply. ~. 
yt DR. J, C. AYER, * - 
PRG Lowell, Mass.“ 











but ‘return to the old location, they are re- 
ceived, and a rousing colony is the result. 
No wonder the honey-sectiors fill up quick- 
ly, as there are so many workers. 

“But what happens at the old hive in its 
new location? Nearly all its svorking force 
has been drained away to the new sivarm. 
In a day or two the new queen hatches. 
She has few. bees to hamper her actions; 
she makes a tour of the hive, and murders 
her sleeping sister-queens, yet unborn. She 
is monarch of all she. surveys, and there 
is none her right to dispute. You will not 
be troubled with second swarms. No time 
has been lost since white honey began to 
flow, and now we have the whole working 
force concentrated on comparatively few 
sections. If there is any white honey, we 
get it. After a week or two we can put 
sections on the old hive, and ail our bees 
will be in shape for the dark or fall honey.” 





The Sen Jose Seale. 


Why do not the experts learn of Caii- 
fornia fruit growers about this insect in- 
stead of trying to scare people? The New 
Jersey inspector says the seare is all bosh 
—no reason in it. Professor Batley cowun- 
sels moderation. 





Professor Hobbs, of In- 
diana, deplores the action of some profes- 
sors which he declares is “thodge-poge.” 

The California Fruit Grower, after say- 
ing that some “university professors and 
experiment station directors must do some- 
thing to make the public believe they earn 
their living, and they cannot afford to let 
such an opportunity slip whereby their ar- 
dent zeal may be displayed,” continues as 
follows: 

“There is not the slightest need for this 
panic, for that is what it amounts to. In 
fact these occasional visitations of scale— 
red, white, or black—of potato bugs or 
army ‘worms, are blessings in disguise. The 
orchardist is taught that he must watch 
his trees closely, and see that they are 
kept clean and healthy. Such trees will 
never be seriously harmed by scale, which, 
like lice in & chicken house, is often the 
sign of neglect and filth. 

“The San Jose scale in California was 
ecombatted by: spraying with various 
washes, which, where it was ot overdone, 
acted “like the bath and serub down given 
the chronic dyspeptic who gees to a sani- 
tarium for relief. It was what was most 
needed. But this scale, while it exists in 
California, and probably will continue to 
do so, was not given its death blow in 
lime, salt and sulphur, or any other de- 
eoction, although these measures were use- 
ful in many cases, but by a small, internal 
parasite, Aphelinus fuscipennis, which 
keeps the scale in check. Added to this, 
several species of ladybirds aid greatly in 
retarding its spread. 

“There is no cause for alarm, then; sea- 
son with salt the dicta of the professors 
and keep cool. If you spray, use either 
the lime, sulphur and salt wash, or kero- 
sene emulsion. Get the correct formula 
for preparing either, and the right time for 
applying. The experiment stations will 
give such information. Protest against 
summary proceedings, such as orders to 
dig up and burn, and, if persisted in, seek 
redress in the courts. Do this, and wait’ 
for nature’s remedies, for nature, if given 
a free hand, will equalize and regulate all 
these things, and then—well, prepare for 
the brown, the black, and the white scale, 
for we have them all.” 

No scale has been found in any Roch- 
ester nursery. Prof. Slingerland, of Cor-, 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., says there 





is no scale in any of the Western New; 
York nurseries. ; 
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GREEN'S. 


FRUIT GROWER. 
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Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become 
hardier, and their products bet- 
ter colored and better flavored 
when liberally treated with 
fertilizers containing at least 


10% actual 


Potash. 


An illustrated book which tells 
FRE what Potash is, and how, it 
all applicants. Send your address. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, ~ , 
93 Nassau St., New York, : 





LTRY ano GAR 
with 
Fence for 
St., DE KALB, ILL. 


KALB 319 
Please mention Green’s x*‘ruit Grower. 


Big Money in Poultry 


if you have the right kind and know 
how to handle it. The best kind and 
the best way to make money with 
them is told & fully illustrated in our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Guide. 
’ ‘Tells all about 30 varieties of fowls,and their 
iid. treatment jn heal:h.and disease; plans for 

Hii poultry houses, recipes treating all diseases, 
etc. Much about poultry and gardening. 15e. 


‘John Bauscher, ér. Box 43 Freeport, tL 


AFTER YOU TRY IT. 


Buy no Incubator and pay fer it 
| — ll ill a 

















before giving it a tria 
Wesend you ome on til. Not a cent paid 
by? until tried. A child can run it with 5 minutes 
tention daily. First Prize at Worlds Fair. 
. rst Prize and Medal at Nashville Expo- 
sition. handsomely illustrated 
catalogue tells all about poultry, incubators 
Plans for Brooders, Poultry | and the money there 
ouses, ete sent for 25 cents. is init. Sent for 5c. 


VonGulin inch Co. Neo. 24 Clinton Street, 
s 


DealawareCity, Del. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


4 PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 
POULTRY 25cts. per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
j-=<»books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y¥ 


POULTRY BUYERS’ QUIDE 


FREE! Beautiful book describing —s 
a varieties of Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys 
and Geese. Allof . LEADING BREEDS illustrated 
in colored engravings. Gives prices of fowls and 
eggs, much valuable information and many reci- 

es for diseases, Inclose 3,stamps for postage. 
oR. BR BALON, Jr. & GO. Box 39 DELAVAN, WIS. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MAPLE FARM 
DUCK YARDS 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks on this 





Our large 






















A A 


Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in our yards. gs in season, fertility 
guaranteed, The new and illustrated edition of 


our book “Duck Culture” sent as a bo eae 

with each order for eggs or birds. ce .25c. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 


Flease mention Green’s fruit Grower. 





Hand Bone, Shell,Corn 
& Grit Mil! for Poultrymen. 


ae utter. Pow ills 

he Daisy Bone, fostimoniels ree. . 

5. WILSON BROs., Easton, Pa. 
Please mention Green's lruit Grower. 

$ 8; BROWN LEGHORNS, 18 eggs T5cts.; 26 
» Use eggs $1.00. Good stock, also Pu e 

Italian Bees. H. M. Moyer, Shanesviile, Berks Co. Pa 

Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Please mention 





AGAIN WE WIN Gold Special, 6 Silver Sweepstakes 
Specials and over 100 Class prizes at 
the Northern Illinois Poultry Show, 
Jan. 10-15, 98 « Our New Mammoth 
Poultry Catalogue fully illustrates and 
describes 40 of the leading varieties 
of land and water fowls, giving scores 
and prizes won for the past 3 years; 
reliable information in poultry disease 
and management; fine view of our 
poultry ranch; sent postpaid for 10c. 


COOK, Box 17 HUNTLEY, IL* 





“. HH. 





yBUY THE BENNETT STUMIP PULLER 


TILE DITCHER 

op es me Handy Farm Wagon & 

SS 4s Gir go Ny HARV STER 
S t. eac ree, 

ae Bennett, Westervillo,0. 


SI9GYOBUYS 


Direct from makers, saving agents profits. A 
Strictly First Class ’9S itvate Fully guar- 
anteed for one year. Brory up-to-date feature. 
Sent C.O D. with privilege of examination on re- 
ceipt of 81.00. Our catalogue tells you an up: to- 
date bicycle story. Send for it. 
° RIGLEY, JK. & CO., 

117-119 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 











SRN 


Swss 77 NSS 
RSPAS 
Hah: sc oR _ IP aia Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOHING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MreTaL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, @. 


ees 


“PEPSO” CIGARS 


cigar made that contains pure pepsin. Price, 
$3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
to digest 100 grains of food. An agency givenin 
eachcounty. Thegreatestimprovementon earth. 
A cool, sweet smoke. ‘ Address, I. L. PERRY 
Cigar Mfr., Belfast, Me. ("Ail imitators witl 
be prosecuted to the extent of the law.arg 
It rt true as a bell 


And always for the Farmer. 


It is recognized as THE GREATEST agricultural 
journalin the west and is 
ONLY $1.00 A YEA 

Send for sample copy and full perdcalers con- 
cerning the Farmers Voice Agricr Itural-Edu- 
cation Tours through Europe in 1900. 
; THE FARMERS VO5CE, 
~ 334 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, 
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cures indigestion and 
heart burn. The only 










There’s no uncertain sound about 


he Farmers Voice 
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$ S$ $ 40c. EACH. 


his is how we do it :— 


Farm Journal = is 5:)c, per year, 
Fruit Grower - - *50e, * ™ 
~. American Poultry Adv, “ 25e, “  “ 
Three Papers, - $1.25 

We offe?-the three papers one year for only 50c 
ou know all about the Farm Journal, and want 
it. The American Poultry Advocate isall right 
nd the Fruit Grower has the reputation of 
better with each succeeding year, 
Ser,our price i ag papers to your 


one year, is y 
"S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, W. ¥.. 
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The Wolf! The Wolf! 





Who’s at the door howling loud in the night? 
Chilling the. heart with its sound of aftright? 
|! e wolf! The wolf! The wolf! 
‘ull well he knows when the. mortgage is 


ue, 
Knows all. the burdens that rest upon you, 
Knows how the doubt struggles hard with 
the: preven 

| Over the crib of the baby upstairs. 

; Hungry.and. sullen, he howls for his prey, 

_Gnawing your hope and your courage away! 

The wolf!: The wolf! The wolf! 


a thrill! 
What is this cackle so hearty and shrill? 
he hen!* The hen! The hen! 


Who is‘this weak one, so feeble. and small, 
Facing the wolf with her brave battle call? 
; Boning the mortgage away on her eggs? 
Hatching new hope from despair’s darkest 


regs? 
Weaker ane weaker, the wolf sends his 


owl, 
Beaten and shamed by the brave little fowl. 
The hen! ‘The hen! The hen! 





Hens without Cocks. 





The eggs are only affected favorably by 
the absence of cocks. A fertilized egg is a 
living thing, requiring only warmth to 
start a process of change in it by which 
its use for culinary purposes is injuriously 
affected. Moreover, the hens really lay 
more eggs when free from the attentions 
of the cock. I tested this some years ago 
when in New Jersey near the city of New 
York, and selling fresh (dated) eggs to pri- 
vate purchasers, and found I had more 
eggs and. better ones, which kept in good 
condition in the summer than from the 
mated breeding flock. A few days’ expos- 
ure to July heat will spoil a fertilized egg, 
while a sterile one is not injured in the 
least by some weeks’ keeping.—H. Stewart. 





‘““Which Hens Lay?” 





o 
The statement in the advertisement bear- 
ing this title that the Eureka Nest Box is 
“used and recommended by the Poultry 
Editor of this paper’ is entirely correct; 
and we are glad to have our opinion of the 
device confirmed by a note from that well 
known breeder, Mr. T. F. McGrew, who 
writes, November 20th, that the “Eureka 
Nest Box is most complete in its working, 
and will save much trouble to all who may 
use it in selecting the hen that haid the 
egg.”—Country Gentleman. 





Roosts. 





A. H. Duff writes: A great many farm- 
ers and others keeping poultry make a 
great mistake often in arranging the 
roosting places in the hen house. The mis- 
take is this: that one roosting place should 
never be higher than another, but should 
all be on a level. When some are high and 
some low, the fowls all want to roost on the 
highest ones, and every time they go to 
roost they engage in a controversy and a 
quarrel! over it, and the result is that the 
weaker and the younger chicks are com- 
pelled to sit on the lower roosts, or are 
kicked off on the floor, and this quarrel is 
always kept up until it gets so dark that 
those so unlucky as to be down have to 
stay there all night. 





To Get Eggs. 





When the eggs are intended for the mar- 
ket, the male bird must be excluded from 
the hen yard. When this is done the eggs 
will keep fresh longer, and in fact will 
never addle, but merely dry away. The 
virgin pullet or hen will lay more eggs 
than the mated one. Stimulating ood fills 
the egg basket. It may consist of wheat 
bran two parts, ground cats ohe and one- 
half parts, ground corn meal an eighth 
part; season with salt and one-half tea- 
spoonful of ground black or cayenne pep- 
per to the pint of food. For hatching 
eggs the best diet is wheat, oats, ground 
bone, clover and blue grass and plenty of 
fresh water for any and all purposes. The 
alpha and omega of success is cleanli- 
ness.—Mrs. R. A. Judy, in Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 





Interesting Poultry Experi- 
ments. 


In a recent bulletin of the Utah Experi- 
ment Station are reported the results of 
poultry experiments conducted last year, 
They included tests of old hens and pul- 
lets for egg production; of the value of 
exercise; of the value of crossing pure- 
breds; of the relative egg-laying qualities 
of Brown Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks,- Light Brahmas and a Brahma- 
Leghorn cross. The anmfal food cost per 
fowl! of the different breeds, and the yearly 
production of eggs per hen were important 
features of the experiments. The relative 
value of old eggs and fresh eggs for hatch- 
ing was also tested. An incubator test 
was conducted of eggs; one was a very 
large basket representing the laying of the 
pullets, the other a very small one repre- 
senting’ the work of old hens. The latter 
is a striking lesson of the value of “young 
blood.” 

The bulletin is summarized in part as 
follows:_ 

There is little profit in keeping hens 
three and four years. The profit in feed- 
ing young hens, or pullets, was six times 
greater than in feeding old hens three and 
four years old. This conclusion does not 
apply to two-year-old hens and hens more 
than four years old. 

Leghorn pullets hatched in April gave 
better results than those hatched in late 
May. The profit was about one and a 
half times greater from the April hatched 
than from the May hatched. 

Three exercised pens produced eggs at 
a food cost of 5.3 cents per dozen; the pens 
without exercise at a food cost of 6.5 cents 
per dozen. 

The exercised pens averaged a profit per 
fowl during the year of 84 cents; the non- 
exercised pens, 58 cents. 

Exercise had no apparent influence on 
the weight of the fowl. The lack of ex- 
ercise did not add to the ‘weight of the 
fowl. , 

The non-exercised pens produced eggs 
weighing about three per cent. more than 
the exercised pens. : 

The eggs produced by the old Leghorn 
hens weighed about 544 per cent. ‘more 
than those produced by the Leghorn pul- 
lets. 

The eggs produced by the Light Brahma 
Pullets weighed 114% per cent. more than 
those produced by the Leghorn pullets.: 

The Barred Plymouth Rock pullets’ eggs 
averaged about the same as those of the 
Leghorn pullets. 





duced a larger consumption of food. 

The exercised pens made a better use 
of the food than those without exercise. 
It required 22 per cent. less food to pro- 
duce a dozen of eggs with exercise than 
without it. The results are strongly con- 
clusive that exercise aids digestion and as- 
similation of food. The chief value of ex- 
ercise, therefore, seems to be in prevent- 
ing a waste of food. 

The percentage of fertility was highest 
with the early hatched pullets and lowest 
with the old hens; though the results are 
not conclusive. 

The fertility of eggs averaging five days 
old was 800 per cent. higher than of eggs 
averaging twenty-two days old. 

The results noted above were secured 
from what was considered a good ration 
fed alike to all pens. Practically the same 
ration was fed throughout the year. The 
conclusions, therefore, must not be ac- 
cepted if a different ration is used. 

The results seem to indicate an averagé 
capacity for a Leghorn pullet of 200 eggs 
per year, with intelligent care and feeling. 
—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 





Poultry Notes. 





—A half a meal for breakfast is advised. 

—A hen, without exercise, cannot be 
profitable. 

—Breeding fancy pigeons would be inter- 
esting to the boys. — 

—It is difficult to maintain Bantams at 
the smallest size. : 

—April, May and June are the best sea- 
son for selling broilers. 

—A. hen that is laying requires more 
food than one that is not. 

—The nests should be renewed often and 
the roosts washed with some insecticide. 

—If the poultry business is carried on to 
any large extent the incubator is a neces- 
sity. 

—White shelled eggs hatch easier than 
the brown shelled, in the incubator, it is 
claimed. 

—If the hen does not lay, it is in some 
way your fault, for it is her business to 
lay eggs. 

—Give the hens a chance to exercise 
because the hens will then go scratching 
for more. 

—It is seldom that.a male pays for his 
food, says Inland Poultry. ‘Then you 
don’t want to keep more roosters than 
you need, do you? 

—Success depends more on the care 
given to fowls than the breed. 

—To purchase eggs is the least expen- 
sive way to get a start of fine poultry, but 
it takes longer. 

—Do not set eggs from the small breeds 
under large hens, because they are likely 
to break them. 

—Expensive poultry houses are for the 
rich and should hinder no one from going 
into the business. 

—Where one breed is wanted and that 
for general use choose the Plymouth Rock 
or Wyandottes and you will be safe. 

—Chickens , turkeys, ducks and guineas 
kept in the same yard will be almost cer- 
tain to end in failure and disappointment. 

—Where hens are moved from one 
place to another during the laying season, 
they will diminish laying, or perhaps stop 
for a while. 

--Select the breed you like best, take the 
proper care of them and depend upon it, 
they will take care of you. 

—-Farmers who have a patch of wet 
land, marshy and almost useless, could get 
a little return from it by keeping geese. 
A few would get most of their summer 
food from such .a spot and will pay better 
in proportion to their cost than any other 
stock on the farm. 

—The Minorca-Langshan cross gives a 
good fowl for winter egg production. The 
eggs are large, there are lots of them and 
the hens are as bright, lively and vigorous 
as one could wish for. A cross which 
gives a smaller but richer colored egg and 
a better fowl for market is the White 
Leghorn-White Wyandotte. This latter 
cross may some day be bred and selected 
until it is made a perfect breed for laying 
what is wanted, a Leghorn with a dark- 
shelled egg. 





How to have Healthy Hens. 





When fowls are judiciously fed, made to 
take exercise, and their quariers kept 
clean and free from lice, there is com- 
paratively no trouble with sickness, except 
in cases of contagion. 

When the combs and wattles of the fowls 
are of bright red color, it indicates a con- 
dition of health. 

When the hens are laying and singing, 
and the cocks are crowing, these are signs 
of good health. 

When you can enter the hen house after 
dark and hear no wheezing proves there 
are no roupy fowls in the flock. 

When the manure is hard and a portion 
is white, it indicates a healthy condition 
of the digestive organs. 

When the edge of the combs and wattles 
are of a purplish red and the movements 
sluggish, there is something wrong. 

When fowls lay around indifferent to 
their surroundings, they are too fat, and 
death from appoplexy, indigestion or liver 
complaint will result unless the trouble is 
corrected. 

When the fowls are restless and con- 
stantly picking their feathers, they are 
infected with vermin. 

When young poultry, especially dueck- 
lings, appear to have a sore throat and 
swallowing is difficult, it is the symptom 
of the large grey lice on the neck. 

If the fowl has a bilious look, with al- 
ternate attacks of dysentery and costive- 
ness, it is suffering with liver complaint. 
Lack of grit, over-feeding and idleness will 
cause the trouble, 

A hospital should be a part of every 
poultry yard. As soon as the fowl gets 
ill, remove it to the hospital and com- 
mence doctoring it at once. The trouble 
with far too many is that they wait until 
the disease is in its advanced stages before 
giving medicine. A very sick fowl is dif- 
ficult to cure, and when cured it is seldom 
of any value afterward.—Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 
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Animal Food. 





Fowls need less assistance in the sum- 
mer season in procuring animal food than 
in winter, because worms and insects are 
utilized, and to make them lay during the 
cold weather it is essential that animal 
food be provided. This may be done by 
feeding lean meat, cut bone and meat, or 
the commercial ground meat. It should 
not add to the cost, as the grain may be 
diminished in proportion to the amount of 
animal food given. Ducks cannot be made 
profitable unless the grain is greatly re- 
duced and animal food is given, and for 
them the ground meat is better than for 
hens.—Farm and Fireside. 
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Lice and Mites. 





The term hen lice as commonly used, in- 
cludes a number. of species. The most 
common in this section is the small pale 


species. The same treatment applies to 
them all. f 
The more successful poultry raisers 


have but little trouble from these insects, 
They believe in prevention which consists 
in reasonably clean houses, roosts cleaned 
out several times a week, if not daily, 
whitewashed walls and kerosened roosts. 
They seldom find other measures neces- 
sary, but when lice once get possession, se- 
vere measures are necessary. The term 
lice as here used includes the mites or 
“red spiders” which do not remain upon 
the fowl but feed upon them at night and 
hide in the cracks and crevices during the 
daytime. ‘These mites are red only when 
filled with blood..They are sometimes very 
abundant, although each insect.is no 
larger than a pin head. 

Perhaps the best measure in case the 
lice get the upper hand is a thorough fu- 
migation if the house can be made. tight. 
Use bisulphide of carbon, which is sim- 
ply allowed to evaporate from a dish 
until the house is completely filled with 
the fumes. It will do more thorough work 
than sulphur or tobacco. Of course the 
hens should be elsewhere at the time and 
the fumes should be allowed to stay in the 
house about twelve hours. 

Then provide the hens with a good dust 
bath in which sulphur has been added, 
and dust them with insect powder, it you 
have some which is fresh. After the fu- 
migation, the ordinary treatment of kero- 
sene in the roosts and nest boxes and in 
the crevices, and whitewashing the wall, 
will keep down the pests.—Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 


Fresh Green Bonea Perfect Food 





In preparing a diet for my poultry I se- 
lect such foods as are known to contain 
the component parts or elements of the 
organ or structure they are expected to 
build up or nourish. I find corn, wheat, 
oats and all the cereals very valuable and 
I might say indispensable, yet no one of 
them contains all the elements that go to 
make up the egg. I find green bone to be 
rich-in nitrogen and albumen (meat, blood 
vessels, gristle and fat) and carbonates and 
phosphates of lime (clear bone). The egg- 
shell is almost pure bone; the white and 
yolk are largely nitrogen and albumen. 

This shows that green bone has al! the 
essential elements of the egg, and is con- 
sequently the most perfect food for the 
production of eggs, all the more so be- 
cause the green bone is in a form that is 
very easily digested. In summer, when 
permitted free range, hens obiain large 
quantities of bugs, worms and _ insects, 
which furnish the necessary nitrogen, al- 
bumen and lime, Everybody knows that 
hens lay better in summer than in win- 
ter, but few stop to reason why. The an- 
swer is evidence enough. The abundance 
of animal food, bugs and worms, they ob- 
tain in summer, provides an abundant sup- 
ply of material to make the egg. ‘In win- 
ter this supply is cut off, and unless some- 
thing is substituted in its place, the egg 
yield suffers. 

Analysis has shown that green bone is 
a perfect substitute and an intelligent use 
of it in winter provides the hen with an 
ample supply of egg forming materials and 
a big production is the result. This being 
the case, it is easy to understand why I 
consider green bone necessary to greatest 
success. An increase of eggs in winter 
means a largely increased income, eggs 
always commanding higher prices then. 
Another thing in favor of green bone, is 
that it is not a stimulant, and consequently 
there is no unhealthy reaction. 





Roup or Worms in Poultry, 


Two letters received on the above sub- 
ject indicate that poultry breeders are be- 
ginning to recognize the true cause of the 
disease that is almost universally called 
roup, because the premonitory symptoms 
of the two maladies are so nearly identical. 

Roup results in canker in the mouth or 
throat or with a swelled eye, while worms 
in the intestines are indicated by the dis- 
charge from the nostrils, accompanied by 
a cough or rattling in the throat and ex- 
treme emaciation, with an anaemic condi- 
tion shown by the bloodless comb and soft 
bones. These symptoms usually appear 
when the chick is four or five weeks old, 
but they may live for months in an un- 
thrifty condition. 

An unfailing sign of the presence of 
worms in the intestines is the character of 
the droppings. There will be a mixture of 
pink or brick-red with them, sometimes so 
red as to look tike raw meat, but on ex- 
amining with a magnifying glass it proves 
to be a mass of eggs wrapped in a red 
mucilaginous substance. 

Then doctor for worms and not for roup! 
For a small chicken give six drops of tur- 
pentine and the same of castor oil. For 
one six months’ old, give half a teaspoon- 
ful of each (mixed). This can be given by 
soaking bread in the mixture and putting 
down the throat, or it may be poured from 
a small bottle against the roof of the 
mouth, with neck well stretched, to avoid 
strangulation. This should be given when 
the crop is empty, and after five or six 
hours feed sparingly on light, easily di- 
gested food. They will feel very ill for 
two or three days. Be sure to cover the 
droppings with quick-lime. Do not bury 
them without it, as the earth worm is sup- 
posed to be the intermediate host. A solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid will also kill the 
larvae. There is no doubt that thousands. 
of chicks are lost every summer because 
the owner does not know why they are 
“droopy.’—Mrs. 8. N. King, in Reliable 
Poultry Journal. 





How to Secure the Best Eggs for 
Hatching. ee 





At this season of the year, after pens are 
mated up, we look anxiously for eggs. We 
have passed through the cold, stormy win- 
ter months, the sun is warmer and lasts 
longer, and fowls are fast coming to the 
spring, the natural laying season. Those 
that have been slow during December, Jan- 
uary and February will pick up now and 
start laying in earnest. The eggs which 
we want at present are for hatching pur- 
poses. Producing fertile eggs for hatch- 
ing is somewhat different from simply pro- 
ducing eggs for the table. 

Let us first turn our attention to the 
male bird. He has probably, in our North- 
ern climate, been penned up ever since the 
cold weather set in and the snow covered 
the ground. If you followed our advice, 
you mated up your pens early last month; 
but the weather has been so very bad that 
you have not been able to let out your 
stock. Thg conditions, therefore, have not 
changed much up to the present, except 
that you have introduced the males to the 
females. If your male bird is over-fat, he 
will be of little value until he is thinned 
down. This thinning process is very sim- 
ple, and can be easily accomplished by 
feeding short and compelling constant ex- 
ercise. A male bird that is seen standing 
around, sunning himself or frequently 
roosting, is of little value, and the chances 
are he is too fat. Note, therefore, these 





signs and feed him accordingly. If, on the 





othér hand, he is constantly with his mates, 
scratching for them and calling them, giv- 
ing the note of alarm when any one ap- 
proaches, and generally alert and active, 
he is in good breeding condition. 

So much for the head of the pen, He 
may be in prime condition, but he can 
never fertilize the eggs of a fat hen. Hens 
seem more given to taking on superfluous 
flesh in the winter months than cocks. The 
greatest care should be taken, therefore, 
in feeding the females. Feed them short 
in the morning and compel them to ac- 
tually dig in the litter. The harder they 
work the healthier they will be, the more 
eggs they will lay, and the more chicks 
will be hatched from their eggs. It is not 
a difficult matter to detect the fat among 
the thin hens in a flock. A thin hen, pro- 
vided she is healthy and not thinned down 
by lice, will be very active and full of 
business. A fat hen, on the contrary, will 
sit in the sun, all bunched up, and doze 
away half the morning without making 
the least effort to scratch or lay. 

Again, do not give your males too many 
females at this early season. There has 
been, for a few years, a growing tendency 
among the best breeders to give fewer and 
fewer females every year. In a pen 10 
by 12 feet, 8 or 10 Plymouth Rocks will 
do much better and lay more eggs and of 
stronger fertility than a larger number. 
As strong fertility is what we are after in 
our hatching eggs, it will be well to note 
these points. ‘here are a few breeders 
who mate three or four females to a male, 
and a few more who even advocate the 
single mating system, i. e., one male to 
one female. This last I consider an ex- 
treme, and a method which does not 
always bring the results looked for, But 
there is no doubt that small matings are 
taking the place of the former large ones, 
and the resulis arg far more satisfactory. 
In Leghorns, this system peed not be nar- 
rowed down quite so fine. A male of this 
variety, being much more active than one 
of the heavier breeds, can care for a few 
more hens without any great risk as to 
the fertility of the eggs. Where, there- 
fore, I would give but 8 or 10 Plymouth 
Rocks to aemale, I would give 12 to 15 
Leghorns to «2 Leghorn male. The small- 
mating system, however, is frequently ap- 
plied to this breed, and many pens are 
made up of trios‘-or three or four females 
to a male. 

After you have noted well the appear- 
ance,of your mated pens, and considered 
that they seem active, and that their combs 
are red, and they are fit in every way to 
lay, watch carefully the eggs when gath- 
ered. If the eggs run an average size and 
are perfect in shape, you stock is probably 
in prime condition. If, on the other hand, 
they run some small and some extra large, 
with uneven surfaces or ridges, your stock 
is still too fat, and their eggs will not 
hatch well. 

Eggs to be set should be very carefully 
selected. They should be of uniform size 
—that is, fair average size. Do not pride 
yourself on the large, fine eggs your fowls 
lay during the hatching season; the 
chances are they will never hatch. They 
should also be well shaped, and with per- 
fectly smooth surfaces. Hard and smooth- 
shelled eggs usually hatch better than 
those that are brittle and rough. 

If these few points are noted carefully, 
and your flock is kept in prime physical 
condition, there will be fewer complaints 
of poor hatches with heits, and incubators 
will not be wholly condemned because they 
do not hatch 90 per cent. on the first trial. 
—E. O. Roessle, in Country Gentleman. 





A Poultry Table. 





A statistician has drawn up a table to 
show how many eggs the various kinds 
of domestic fowls lay per annum and how 
many eggs go to the pound: 

Geese, four to the pound; 30 per annum. 


Polish, nine to the pound, 150 per 
annum. 

Bantams, sixteen to the pound; 100 per 
annum. 


Hamburgs, nine to the pound; 200 per 
annum. 

Turkeys, five to the pound; 30 to 60 per 
annum. 

Game fowl, nine to the pound; 100 per 
annum. 

Leghorns, nine to the pound; 200 per 
annum. 

Plymouth Rocks, eight to the pound; 150 
per annum. 

Langshans, eight to the pound; 150 per 
annum, 

Brahmas, seven to the pound; 130 per 
annum. 

Ducks, five to the pound; 20 to 60 per 
annum.—American Fancier. 





Long Live the American Hen. 
mia * 

May her eackle never grow less! May 
her comb grow red with prosperity! And 
may her egg roll the mortgage away from 
many a farm! 

Earnings of poultry: 1896, $290,000,000. 
Total of pensions. $139,.280,078.15. Total 
of school expenditures, $179,215,556. Total 
of interest on mortgages, $76,728,077. 
Value of swine, $186,529,745.. Value of 
potato crop, $78,984,901. Value of ‘to- 
baceo crop, $35,574,220. Value of cot- 
ton crop, $259,164,610. Value of oat crop, 
$193,655,068. Value of wheat $237,938,- 
998. . 

It will thus be seen that the American 
hen is giving an excellent account of her- 
self. 

American poultry earned enough in one 
year to buy all of the silver and gold that 
were dug out of the mines, all the sheep in 
the country and all the wool they made, 
and in addition to the total crops for the 
year of buckwheat, rye, barley and pota- 
toes. This year’s earnings of poultry would 
have bought fll the milch cows in the 
country, which were valued at $263,855,- 
545. 





The Season of Hen Stories. 





As the Lenten season rolls by and sun- 
shine and light quicken the promise of an 
early awakening vernal life, look out for 
hen stories. Jish stories are always in 
order, but hen stories are peculiar to this 
season. 

A man in a neighboring State boasts of 
a hen that one day last week laid an egg 
measuring 9x6% inches and weighing 
something over four ounces. A neighbor 
in the same town has a flock of fifty-three 
barred Plymouth Rock hens which on a 
recent Sunday laid forty-five eggs. These 
hens during February laid 626 eggs, or an 
average of twenty-two a day. He has 
one coop of fifteen hens from which he 
gets fourteen eggs daily and he is the 
owner of a valuable hen which very fre- 
quently lays two eggs a day. This hen 
on the fifth of the month Jaid an egg meas- 
uring 83,x6% inches. 

From the little State of Rhode Island 
comes the report of a “strictly fresh’ 
whose circumference is 8% inches and 
which weighs 4% ounces, while the records 
have been broken and broken in various 
sections until an old hen has come off after 
having produced an egg measuring 84x74 
inches. 

Lay on, good hens; but may the marvels 
of your infant industry of laying not too 
seriously over-stimulate the older human 
industry of lying.—Boston Globe. — 
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DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 
“St. Lous Strictly Pure White Lead 
124%, 25, 50 and 100-16. kegs, 
guaranteed.” Analysis of this mixture shows 
it to be: 
Zinc, 26.03% 
Barytes, 73-97% 
White Lead, none. | 
Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, ana 
barytes is sold at about 4c. per tb. 
Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable 
dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 





See list of genuine brands. 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations ep shades forwarded upon application to those intending to pain:. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 
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A BEST that long experience. . 
2 ough equipment and superior clay will produce. e ateined® asth, 
=the earliest, casiest worked and most productive. Make also Sewer Pipe 
s7Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tileand Supply Mortar Colors, 
» Cement, Plaster, Lime, ctc. Write for what you want. 102 Third Ave. 
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desire us to send it by registered mail, we request you to enclose eight cents extra, 
as an article like this should be registered to insure absolute safe delivery. 
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M. AND R. H. CO, 
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O MUCH SHODDY JEWELRY is sold through advertisements 
& nowadays that many persons have become skeptical and 
hesitate to risk their money. YOU NEED HAVE NO FEAR 
ABOUT DEALING WITH US, we are an old and reliable pub- 
lishing house of many years’ standing, and we never send out 
any article unless we are sure it will give satisfaction. We buy 
our premiums in IMMENSE QUANTITIES, so we are able to give 
you EXCELLENT VALUE FOR YOUR [IONEY. Just now, single 
bracelets are all the rage, and any lady or girl who isn’t supplied, 
is surely behind the times. 
This illustration represents a new and beautiful style of 
BRACELET t is of SILVEROID and WILL WEAR 
¢ FOR YEARS. As 4 gift it is most suita- 
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in appearance to a Solid Silver Padlock Style Bracelet. We in- 
tend to increase the circulation of our interesting magazine by 
away a quantity of these handsome Bracelets, and therefore make 
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birds that have outshown all competitors at allt 

ede (Single Comb).—This is no doubt the best known and most popular brv2d of 

fowls. Brown Leghorns are famous as eae producers, and are too well known to require description 
Our Leghorns are carefully bred, and will 

Send your order to Green’s Nursery Company, accompanied by postoffice order, express order, 

bank draft or registered letter. 

date you want the eggs, stating when you would like to have them forwarded. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., (Poultry Department,} 


EGGS FOR SALE OF PEKIN DUCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE HENS. BROWN 
LEGHORN HENS, ‘Single Comb). 


In connection with our nursery we have cstab- 
lished a Poultry Farm, and are breeding choice 
fowls. Wecontine ourselves to the above three 
specialties. In the spring we will be glad tc sup- 
p y, our patrons with eggs, carefully packed, fresh 
aid. 


4 Pekin Ducks.—These are beyond doubt the 
/ dest and most popular ducks of the age; they are of 
/ astonishing large size; mature quickly and furnish 
'’ a delicate morsel for the epicure. Pekin Ducks 
- have created a revolution in the Poultry business. 
These ducks are produced by the hundred tiicuisand 
by one man, who sells the young ducks at fancy 
prices very early in the season. Our Pekin Ducks 
are of high grade, from a flock that has taken the 
eeyk prizeat exhibitions. Price for eggs, $1.50 per dozen. 
i; White Wyandottes.—These are a larg: size 

¥ breed ot hens, valuable for broilers on account 
, of carly maturity; good egg producers and pos- 
Z sessed of remarkable beauty. ‘They are hardy 
#2 andeasy to succeed with. Ours are from vrize 
he leading exhibitions. Price for eggs, $1.50 per :!0z. 






please our patrons. Price tor eggs, $1.00 per dozen. 


It may be well to send your order a tew weeks in adyance of the 
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P#r TREES.—We have a large supply of 

Superior Standard and Dwarf pear trees, 
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The Apple: 


Writen for Green’s Fruit Grower by Eliza- 
beth Rohr. 


The northern monarch of all fruits, 
The apple, now we sing. 

All seasons of the year it suits, 

And of them all is king. 

Though Florida’s bright groves and bowers, 
And tropic fruits are fair, 

Yet where the varied apple towers 
With it they can’t compare. 


Its downy leaves so softly green, 
In spring do first appear, 

But later, with a deeper sheen, 
Our watchful.eyes they cheer. 

Their thrifty branch, their buds do ope; 
To our admiring eyes, 

Are like the rain-bow, beams of hope, 
That greet us from the skies. 


But when the fruits like beauteous spheres, 
In the bright sunshine glow, 

Or through the summer’s rain-drop tears 
Among the green leaves show. 

Then hope has found her full reward, 
And guerdon in the heart, 

When. trampling o’er the bright greensward 
The children claim their part. 





The Orchard. 


A pool of water that settles about a 
young tree threatens its existence. Let 
it off by a surface ditch. 

Apples grown on trees fed well with 
muriate of potash and ground bone are 
much more highly flavored and have firmer 
texture than those produced by stable 
manure, 


I have found out how to make my 
Seckel tree bear. By putting a liberal 
supply of wood ashes under it in the fall, 
manuring well in winter, and trimming 
well in June. This season it was as full 
of fair fruit as it could be—M. P. C. 
Langhorne, Pa. 

The borer that attacks the apples and 
quince trees also attack the locust, white 
ash and mountain ash, and those who try 
to destroy them in the orchard should 
also look after them in any of those trees 
that grow near by, in order to keep their 
numbers reduced, says the American Cul- 
tivator. 





Fertilizers for Strawberries. 


Nitrate of soda is a valuable fertilizer 
for strawberries and raspberries, and 
should be applied with powdered phos- 
phate of lime. 

This application to strawberries will 
sometimes treble the yield. The berries 
are larger in size, handsomer in color, more 
solid and finer in flavor. Ordinary manure 
will not produce such results, as it is not 
converted into plant food until after the 
demand of the fruit. 

Nitrate of Soda and powdered phos- 
phate of lime are assimilated by the plant 
at once, and appropriated at a cost of less 
than ten dollars per acre, using four hun- 
dred pounds of the mixture which con- 
tains three ingredients considered neces- 
sary to use for feeding plants: Nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and an alkalii—Andrew 
H. Ward, in Mehan’s Monthly. 





The Culture of Corn. 


Corn is the staple American. crop.The 

condition of it during the growing season 
is studied with the greatest interest by 
the whole civilized world. A full crop 
means cheap meat and pork, and a profit- 
able foreign trade in the grain, for when 
it is cheap many more million bushels will 
be sent abroad, stimulating commerce and 
general business. The average crop is 
not quite thirty bushels to the acre. If 
this average could be increased only one- 
half, while it might easily be deubled, 
it would ensure prosperity all through this 
great country, and bring happiness into 
every farm-house and to every citizen. 
The best yield under ordinary circum- 
stances is fifty bushels to the acre. ‘This 
is simply the result of good culture. What 
is wanted to bring our agriculture up to 
this high basis, is not to cultivate more 
land, but to better cultivate what we have 
now under crops, and if the yield can be 
doubled to plant only half as many acres, 
thus gaining in profit without spending 
more in cost. 
It was a happy thought of the inventor 
of what is known as the “ACME” Pulver- 
izing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
three excellent and indispensable instru- 
ments in one, to provide the means for put- 
ting the soil in the very best condition for 
this great crop. For by the use of this 
implement the sod is left where it will do 
the most good. 

This implement has a bar in the front 
of it by which the lovse soil is drawn 
into a smooth surface without disturbing 
the sod or manure which may have been 
spread on it. This levels the soil left by | 
the plow, filling in the spaces and com- 
pletely covering the sod and manure. Then 
follow the curved coulters which stir the 
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Cranberries. 


Cranberries are often sent as far as 
Manitoba, B. Cz; in ordinary open box-cars, 
arriving frozen. The sides of the cases are 
knocked off and the berries are. exposed 
in a solid mass, like cakes of ice, except 
that they are much more beautiful from 
their rich, red color. -They are -chopped 
off exactly like ice, and the citizen of 
Winnipeg is so accustomed to buying h's 
cranberries en bloc, that he doesn’t mind 
in the least, though an Hasterner would 
probably object to taking them in that 
way, thinking, in his prejudiced mind, 
that the berries are  spoiled.—Hartford 
Post. 





Scenes in Southland. 


Charles A. Green, ‘Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: As the Northern visitor, bent 
on securing natural specimens for his cab- 
inet, strolls through the pine woods of 
Southern Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina it is with the greatest interest 
that he will take notice of the many dif- 
ferent varieties of birds and animals which 
cross his path in a single day. If here in 
the spring, he will find the woods fragrant 
with the odors of magnolia blossoms, tree 
honeysuckles and the wild rhododendron 
and many other beautiful flowering trees 
and shrubs which he has not been accus- 
tomed to meet with in his own native 
woods. Here is the home of the “Cardinal” 
or Virginia Nightingale, whose nest may 
generally be found in some dense thicket 
or holly bush, and if he penetrates farther 
into the swamp he may frighten an old 
turkey buzzard from her nest and will 
probably find her handsome eggs in it, 2s 
Jarge as a common turkey’s. Or if hatched 
out, will find in their place two little balls 
of snow white down, which anything but 
resembles the turkey buzzard when grown. 
The yellow breasted chat is also a summer 
visitor here and it can be heard singing 
in the woods as late as 12 o’clock at night. 
Here is also the winter home of the mea- 
dow lark, also the robin, blue bird, wild 
canary and many other birds which are 
unable to stand the rigors of a Northern 
winter, but we have not got the beautiful 
snow bird, or the pheasant, which you 
have with you, neither have we got the 
black or red squirrel in our woods. If he 
is fond of hunting and happens to be in 
the woods towards sunset he will see the 
large gray and the larger fox squirrel 
scurrying to his den, with ears of corn 
from some neighboring corn field, or if he 
waits farther into the night he may hear 
some animal scrambling down the trunk 
of a tree and will find that it is a sly. old 
possum coming down for his nightly feed 
of persimmons, or with the intention of 
making for the nearest farm house to make 
a raid in the farmer’s hen house. He is 
a handsome animal with the exception of 
his tail, which too much resembles that of 
a rat, for beauty. In the mountainous dis- 
tricts of North Carolina and Virginia deer 
and bear are plentiful, and the latter often 
steal at night from the farm yards lambs 
and hogs and earry them off to their dens 
in the mountains, and the most effectual 
way to prevent repeated attacks from these 
and also other two legged nightly visitors 
is to build a high, barb-wire fence all 
around the yard, which would prevent 
much loss and trouble to the farmer. The 
partridge and rabbit are plentiful here and 
it is an interesting sight in the fall to see 
the hunters, with their dogs, scouring hill 
and dale in quest of them.—A. Derkens, 
Md. 


Mr. 





The Enormous Cost of War. 


It is estimated that since the Christian 
era began over 4,000,000,000 human beings 
have perished in war. The cost of the 
world’s wars since the Crimean war has 
been $13,265,000,000, or enough to give a 
$10 gold piece to every man, woman and 
child on the globe. During the most peace- 
ful years the world has 3,700,000 soldiers, 
who are withdrawn from productive occu- 
pations to pose as soldiers. The pay, equip- 
ments, food and clothing of these men 
cost the world’s taxpayers nearly 
$8,000,000 a day. The cost of our navy 
during the Civil war was: For 1862, 
$42,000,000; 1863, $63,000,000; 1864, 
$85,000,600; 1865, $122,000,000. 

During the Civil war the Confederate 
cruisers captured or destroyed 80 ships, 46 
brigs, 67 schooners and eight other vessels 
flying the American flag. The number of 
men withdrawn from industry to take part 
in the Civil war on the Union side was 
2,772,468, while the Confederates enlisted 
over 600,000. The expense of the War De- 
partment in 1862 was $394,000,000: in 
1853, $599,000,000; in 1864, $690,000,000; 
in 1865, $1,031,000,000. 


In times of war the armies of European 





soil, leaving it fine and mellow and even, 
ready for the planter to follow. 


The roots soon reach this sod and feed 
on it as it rapidly decays, and the corn 
grows with vigor, and the leaves show the 
deep green of the healthy plant. Dry 
weather has no bad effect on soil in this 
condition, for it is porous and absorbent, 
and the dews are greedily taken in and 
every little shower goes where it does 
the most good and is not dried out. And 
as the cultivator mellows the surface in 
the driest weather, the remains of the sod, 
getting the needed air at every change of 
temperature, by which circulation in the 
soil is secured, the plant food is released 
and the roots get it all, as they need it. 
And if one would grow maximum crops of 
corn this is one way to do it, if not the 
only way.—Henry Stewart. 





One of the Best Varieties of Red 
Raspberries. 


If I were going to put out three rows 
of red raspberries in my garden for home 
use, I would put out the third row to Lou- 
don. It is coming into considerable favor 
in our section, and so far has proved a 
strong resister of disease and if it con- 
tinues to resist those diseases that infest 
our best and most popular varieties, it 
will soon be our leading raspberry. It is 
not as strong a grower as the Cuthbert, 
but bears weli down on the cane. One 
good feature of the Loudon is the fruit 
hangs well to the stem when ripe, and its 
bearing season is as long or longer than 
the Cuthbert. So-far it has proved hardy 
and of good quality.—Minnesota Horti- 
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$20,000,000, to say nothing of the destruc- 
tion of life and property. During the last 
few months. of the Civil war the expense 
of the Government exceeded $3,000,000 a 
day. The destruction of stores and cloth- 
ing by both armies during the Civil war 
is estimated at $100,000,000. In 1881, 
English ships brought to the bone factories 
of England 30,000 skeletons of Turkish 
and Russian soldiers who had perished in 
the Crimean war. They were to be util- 
ized as fertilizing material, after being 
ground to powder in the mills. Ali the 
wars of Napoleon Bonaparte cost £255,- 
000,000, while the wars of Louis Napoleon 
cost France £442,000,000. The former 
made the enemy pay most of the expense; 
the expense of the wars waged by the lat- 
ter was borne by France.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 





What Causes Fear. 


Attention has lately been: called to the 
investigation of Dr. G. S. Hall, President 
of Clark University, on the things that 
most arouse fear. Taking the subjects 
broadly, it appeared that out of 298 classes 
of objects dreaded by 1,707 individuals, 
thunder and lightning were the ones creat- 
ing the greatest alarm and anxiety. And 
yet, as pointed out by one of the electrical 
journals, a thunder storm might compare 
with Mr. John Bright’s express train as 
the safest thing on earth to be in. Records 
bave been carefully kept of accidents and 
deaths from lightning stroke or thunder- 
bolt, and they are apparently on the de- 





cline, the period 1890-93 showing only 193 





deaths a year for the whole United States. 
On the other hand, 200 people are drowned 
in New York City every year, 150 are 
burned or scalded to death, and 500 die 
from falls of various kinds. It is the 
rarest thing in the world, literally, for any 
one of Greater New York’s citizens to be 
killed by lightning, and yet when a thunder 
storm invades this region most of the three 
million inhabitants are decidedly fearful 
and uncomfortable. The statistics show 
that, in respect of immunity from accident 
by lightning, the modern city is infinitely 
safer than the open country. 





The Heat of the Sun. 


According to the best authorities, less 
than one thousand-millionth part of the 
sun’s rays. reaches the earth. It is for- 
tunate that this is so, as any considerable 
concentration of the rays upon our planet 
would speedily destroy it. According to 
the same account, if all of thé ice at the 
North Pole were so piled that the heat of 
the sun could be focused on it, it would 
dissolve at the rate of three hundred mil- 
lions of miles of solid ice per second. The 
heat is estimated to generate energy at 
the rate of 10,000 horse power to every 
square foot of space. The beginning of 
the radiation of heat from the sun must 
date back something like a hundred mil- 
lions of years. Like everything else, it 
had its start, and must: have its finish. 
It may continue for fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of years longer, but there is a limit, 
and it must be reached. 
wonder at the condition of the universe at 
that time, and what will come after.— 
N. Y. Ledger. 





Truth About San Jose Scale. 


I see that Germany has placed an em- 
bargo on American fruit on account of the 
San Jose seale. I know that German au- 
thorities have been in correspondence with 
entomologists here in relation to the pest 
and believe that the embargo is due to 
fright rather than to any desire for re- 
taliation. It seems to me that an unnec- 
essary fear, a sort of panic, has overcome 
the east in regard to this pest. It is about 
as senseless as was the tuberculosis scare 
which seems to have run its course after 
doing all the damage it could. 

I am glad to see the conservative stand 
this journal has taken in the matter, and 
approve your suggestion at the end of Prof. 
Smith’s letter that it would be just as 
well not to send specimens through the 
mails. A smallpox scab might be inter- 
esting as a specimen, might be of use in 
showing people what the disease was like, 
and might be perfectly harmless, but it is 
just as well that we can not use the mails 
for distributing them. 

In California we have run the course of 
the San Jose scale and, as Artemus Ward 
might say, now regard it as a “harmless 
little euss.” It was introduced here with- 
out our knowledge and had made itself at 
home with us before we were aware. We 
did all we could to help ourselves agaitist 
its ravages, and put our trust in Provi- 
dence, which never deserts good Califor- 
nians. Asa result nature provided a rem- 
edy and the little parasite (Aphelinus fusci- 
pennis) soon overtook the intruder, and to- 
day we laugh at the San Jose seale and 
its threats, for we have a friend that is 
working night and day and we know that 
our orchards are safe. We did not de- 
stroy our orchards, cut down our trees or 
do any of the other foolish things that are 
being urged on some of the eastern orch- 
ardists. 

If you know any one afflicted with the 
terrible pest give him the following in- 
structions in regard to it as coming from 
one who knows. In the first place, if any 
one advises him to cut down and burn his 
trees tell him to go to Klondike or some 
other place where he will have a wider 
field for the display of his abilities. Then 
let him cultivate thoroughly and keep his 
trees in as vigorous a condition as possible, 
This will give them powers of resistance 
against the San Jose scale and all other 
troubles. Burn all prunings. Spray thor- 
oughly with some good compound, either 
the salt, suiphur and lime wash, or kero- 
sene emulsion, and having done the best 
he can leave the rest to nature. It might 
assist nature somewhat if he could get 
some conscientious entomologist to secure 
twigs from California with parasitized 
scale on them, breed out the parasites and 
introduce them in the infested regions. 

There is really no cause for all this hul- 
Inaballoo about the San Jose scale. It is a 
bad pest to be sure and should not be en- 
couraged, but care will prevent its spread 
and lessen its ravages and nature in time 
will look after it. The scheme of destroy- 
ing trees in the orchard beeause they have 
the scale is as rational as it would be for 
a poultry raiser to kill off all his fowls be- 
cause one of them had vermin.—John 
Isaac, California. 





Bordeaux Mixture—Ready Made. 


The Lenox Sprayer Co., of Pittsfield, 
Mass.,: are large manufacturers of the 
United States Standard Bordeaux (in con- 
centrated form) that one gallon readily 
mixes with forty-nine gallons of water. 
The Lenox Brand Bordeaux is an insecti- 
cide as well as a fungicide; the object is 
that it performs a double duty; one ap- 
plication treats both fungus diseases and 
insects, a great saving in time and ex- 
pense. This United States Standard Bor- 
deaux is put up in gallon cans, and in five, 
ten and twenty gallon kegs, and in 45 gal- 
lon casks for large growers, all ready to 
be mixed with water one to fifty. or 
nectarine fruit is to be mixed one to 100 
gallons of water. The Lenox Sprayer 
Company claims that while one grower out 
of fifty may accidentally sueceed in mak- 
ing his Bordeaux right, forty-nine of them 
are sure to make failures. No farmer is 
sufficiently equipped to manufacture Bor- 
deaux right; he not alone loses his time 
and cost of material, but loses also the 
expected good it intended to do the crop. 





To Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: The last few days of March 
ended frosty, which killed part of the fruit 
crop. The morning of the 5th of April 
came with snow a few inches thick with 
the thermometer below zaro. The 6th of 
April ice was froze 5-8 inch thick. Peaches 
killed, also early apples, the whole fruit 
crop greatly damaged, This county (Har- 
rison Co.) raises a great amount of fruit. 
Our markets (Louisville, Indianapolis and 
Chicago) were good last year for most 
fruits. Prices ranged high. If the “Fruit 
Grower” desires me to ‘write reports I 
will] become its regular correspondent.— 
Yours respectfully, John D. Sands, In- 
diana. 





Mr. C. A. Green: 

Dear Sir: Will you make the seasonable 
suggestion to fruit growers in May number 
to go through their orchards as soon as 
possible and remove the eggs of the cater- 
pillars that defoliated the trees so badly 
last year. They are very easily removed 
now.before they hatch by the thumb and 
finger. Any that are out of reach can be 
reached witha pruner. I have been do- 
ing so in my orchard and I find it is-very 
easily and quickly done. We gathered 
them in a basket and burned them.—Yours 
truly, J. R. Common, Angelica, N. Y. 


One cannot but. 





AMERICAN CANNED GOODS. 


-_——_— 


More Than 2,000 Factories That 
Turn Out $75,000,000 Worth 
Yearly. 


Correspondents of Green’s Fruit Grower 
often write asking for information in re- 
gard to the canning of fruits, asking 
whether it will pay for them to start a 
canning factory. We do not encourage our 
correspondents along this line, knowing 
that large capital and large business ex- 
perience is required in starting such an 
industry. These factories must be located 
in fruit growing districts, where fruits of 
all kinds are grown in abundance, and can 
be purchased cheaply. There may be sec- 
tions of the country, however, where it 
will pay the fruit grower to put up in 
glass cans raspberries, strawberries, 
peaches, etc., such as is usually put up 
for home use. ‘These glass cans would not 
do for shipment, and the expectation should 
be to sell to consumers near home at a 
fancy price for a fancy article. 

The following from the New York Sun 
gives valuable information on this impor- 
tant industry: 

The production of American tin, the 
American tin plate industry, so called, has 
increased twenty-five fold in seven years, 
and incidental to its development and ex- 
pansion there has been a large increase in 
the canning business of the United States, 
which now amounts to $75,000,000 in a 
year, requiring nearly 2,000,000 boxes of 
tin plate, and keeping at work more than 
2,000 canneries distributed throughout the 
country. , 

The sale of canned goods is subdivided 
in the United States into four branches. 
There is, first, the canning of food prepa- 
rations of all kinds, except fish, fruits, 
vegetables, and oysters. In it are included 
meats, cereals and soups, and this branch 
of the American canning business gives 
employment to 5,000 persons and repre- 
sents a capital invested of some $7,000,000, 
while the business amounts in a year to 
$15,000,000. It is largest in New York. 

The fruit and vegetable canning business 
of the United States is very much more 
extensive, representing an invested capital 
of $15,000,000, an annual trade of 
$30,000,000, and employees to the number 
of more than 60,000. This branch of Amer- 
ican canning is carried on chiefly in two 
States, Maryland and New York, and in 
respect to the number of establishments 
and the amount of business: done, the cap- 
ital invested and the number of employees, 
Maryland is far ahead. The fish canning 
business of the United States is carried 
on at 100 establishments, in which more 
than 5,500 persons are employed, and the 
value of the output is $7,000,000 a year. 
The chief canned product of the United 
States in fish is salmon, and the chief 
State in the amount of business done in 
this line is Oregon.. In the East there are 
more than 2,500 ‘persons employed in the 
State of Maine in fish canning and 700 in 
Massachusetts, and the fish canned in both 
is a considerable item of commerce. This 
is a line of commercial endeavor in which 
New York is but scantily interested, hav- 
ing but two fish canneries, the same as 
New Jersey. 


The - oyster of the 


canning business 
United States is limited to a very few 
establishments, less than twenty. in all, 
but what they lack in number they more 
than make up in the amount of their trade, 
which is between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
a year, There are 3,500 persons employed 
in this branch of the business, more than 
80 per cent. of them in one State—Mary- 
land. 

Though not directly connected with the 
business of canning—and, indeed, a sepa- 
rate branch of industry—the trade of pre- 
paring and shipping pickles, preserves and 
sauces has increased greatly during the 
last two years. Fora very long time Eng- 
lish manufacturers had general control of 
this line of business. With an increased 
home demand for such condiments and 
with an adequate supply of home-made tin, 
the American manufacturers have been ex- 
tending their line and there are now nearly 
400 factories engaged in this line, having 
an annual product worth $10,000,000. The 
chief of the States in the extent of the 
business done in this: line is Pennsylvania, 
but Louisiana does much of it. 

The corn-packing States are New York, 
Maine, Maryland, [llinois, lowa, and Kan- 
sas; in tomatoes, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Indiana, Virginian and Kentucky lead; of 
canned fruit, Maryland, Delaware, Cali- 
fornia and Michigan have the largest prod- 
uct, and for oysters and fish Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, FJorida and 
Mississippi are foremost. 

The canning business in all countries 
which engage in it has been promoted 
enormously for rations for military pur- 
poses in such form that they may be kept 
for long periods. After the Crimean war 
the English trade in canned goods was in- 
creased very largely, and during the Amer- 
ican Civil war government contracts 
boomed the business here considerably. 
While the canners of the United States do 
not. enjoy all the facilities which their 
English rivals possess, they have others 
which, in a measure at least, offset these 
disadvantages. There have been many im- 
portant inventions in canning, and in this 
line Americans have clearly taken the 
lead, reducing the cost of the work, as- 
suring less danger to purchasers, reducing 
the risks of transportation, and adding to 
the number of articles made available for 
canning. 





Spraying Trees. 


At a meeting of the Western New York 
Pomologieal Society, Professor Cook, of 
Michigan, in speaking of spraying trees 
with poisons, advised the use of colored 
poisons as being less likely to be the cause 
of mistakes. He said: “Spray direcily 
after blossoms fall, not before, as we do 
not want to destroy the bees. Be thor- 
ough in dosing the trees. Put on insecti- 
cides with a dash, going on all four sides 
with a force pump. You will find on ex- 
amination that every apple has received 
a little drop of poison. Plum curculio will 
attack the apples if the plum is not there. 
Put plums near your apples and then fight 
for hoth kinds. Kerosene emulsion will 
certainly kill scale lice. Dose thrips and 
rosebugs with the same.” The following 
specific items were mentioned: 

London Purple.—One pound to 200 gal- 
lons of water. Used to destroy codling 
moth, curculio, leaf-rollers, . tent-caterpil- 
lars and ecanker-worms. For codling moth 
apply just after the blossoms fall, and 
again two weeks later. This kills all the 
inse¢ts mentioned except the cureulio. For 
eurculio apply as soon as the calyx falls 
and again twice at intervals of ten days. 

Kerosene and Soap.—Soft soap one 
quart, or hard soap—preferably whale oil 
soap—one-fourth pound; two quarts hot 
water; one pint kerosene. Stir till all are 
permanently mixed. Then add water 'till 
the kerosene forms one-fifteenth of the 
whole compound. This kills aphides, or 
plant lice, bark lice, and many bugs; apply 
with force pump. Apply when insects are 
at work. . 

Buhach or California Pyrethrum.—-Use 
one ounce to three gallons of water. This 
is‘a specific for cabbage caterpillars, cherry 
and pear slug, etc. “Dash it on to the in- 
sects with spray bellows or force pump. 

White Hellebore—Use one ounce to 
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THE EMINENT PHYSICIAN'S 
GREAT DISCUYERY. 
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The Eminent Physician and Specialist Who Has Discovered 


How to Tell if We Have Kidney, 
Bladder cr Uric Acid Trouble. 





HOW TO FIND RELIEF AND CURE QUICKLY. 





May have a Sample 


Every Reader of Green’s Fruit Grower who wishes to Prove the 
Wonderful Merits of this Great Discovery, Swamp-Root, 


Bottle Free by Mail. 





We do not always realize how much 
work our kidneys are required to do. 
They are the great filters of the body, 
separating the poison and waste material 
from the blood. They work away day 
and night, whether we sleep or are awake, 

There is nothing more dangerous to 
health and strength than any derangement 
of the kidneys. 

A fact often overlooked, is that women 
suffer as much from kidney and bladder 
trouble as men do. 

It is easy to tell if we have kidney 
trouble by observing a few of the more 
common symptoms. 

If you find it difficult to hold your water, 
or necessary to pass it frequently, or are 
obliged to rise often during the night, 
your kidneys are out of order. 

As they reach a more unheaithy stage, 
a sealding and irritation takes place as 
the water: flows, and pain or dull ache 
in the back makes you miserable. If your 
water, when allowed to remain  undis- 
turbed for twenty-four hours, forms a 
settling or sediment, you are on dangerous 
ground due to most serious kidney or blad- 
der disorder. 





If neglected now, the disease advances 
until the face looks pale or sallow, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet 
swell, and sometimes the heart acts 
badly. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the great 
discovery ot the eminent physician and 
specialist, and is. not recommended for 
everything, but will be found just what 
is needed in all cases of kidney and blad- 
der disorders and Urie Acid troubles, due 
to weak kidneys, such as catarrh of the 
bladder, gravel. rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright’s Disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney disease. It is sold by all drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles. 

So successful is Swamp-Root in prompt- 
ly curing even the most distressing cases, 
that to Prove its wonderful merit you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valn- 
able information, both sent free by mail 
upon receipt of three two-cent stamps to 
cover the cost of postage on the ‘hottle. 
The value and suecess of Swamp-Root 
are so well known that our readers are 
advised to write for a sample bottle and 
to kindly mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
when sending their address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. ‘ 
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three gallons of water. This kills currant 
slug. Apply with force pump. 

Carbolic Acid and Soap.—One pint crude 
earbolic acid, one quart soft soap, and two 
gallons hot water. Thoroughly mix and 
apply with a cloth to trunk and large 
branches two weeks after blossoms fall 
and again three weeks later. This prevents 
the borers from working and kills the bark 
lice. 





Wood Alcohol. 


Tt is not generally known that 60 per 
cent. of wood may be converted into liquid. 
The strongest hydraulic presses would not 
squeeze out half of one per cent. of moist- 
ure from dry wood, but by putting the 
same material into an iron retort and con- 
yerting it into charcoal by means of heat, 
the gases and smoke to the extent of fully 
65 per cent. of the weight of the wood may 
be converted into a liquid called pyrolig- 
neous acid, and from it are obtained wood 
alcohol, acetate of lime and wood tars. A 
cord of wood weighing 4,000 pounds pro- 
duces about 2,650 pounds of pyroligneous 
acid and 700 pounds of charcoal. The 
pyroligneoas acid from one cord of wood 
produces nine gallons of $2 per cent. erude 
wood alcohol, 200 peunds of acetate of lime 
and about 25 gallons of tar, besides 35 
bushels of charcoal. 

After the pyroligneous acid is neutrai- 
ized with lime the wood alcohol is dis- 
tilled off, the lime holding the acetic acid 
in solution. After the separation of the 
wood spirit the remaining liquid is boiled 
down in open pans to a sugar, which is 
dried, and becomes the acetate of lime of 
commerce. Acetate of lime is used for 
making acid. Fully three-fifths of all the 
wood aleohol and acetate of lime produced 
in the world are made in the United States, 
and 15,000 acres per year are cleared for 
this purpose. Wood alcohol affords a per- 
fect substitute for grain alcoho! for manu- 
facturing and mechanical purposes, and at 
less than one-third the cost. It is used 
principally as a solvent in the making of 
shellac varnish, and in making celluloid, 
| photographie paper, ete. It makes many 
beautiful dye tints, is an antiseptic, and 
much used for liniments and for skin rub- 
bing in bath houses.—Boston Journal of 


Commerce. 





A GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON. 


In order to introduce their low metal wheels with 
wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, IL, have 
placed upon the market a farmer’s handy wagon, sold 
at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels, with 4inch 
tires. This wagon is make of best material through- 
out, and fully guaranteed for one year. Catalogue giv- 
ing full description will be mailed upon ap lication to 
the manufacturers, who also furnish metal wheels at 





—_ prices, made any size and width of tire to fit any 
axle. 3 


The Lay 


makes no difference to the farmer with a *‘ Planet Jr.?? Pivot Wheel, 
Riding Cultivator and Plow, Marker and Ridger. 
equally well in hills and hollows ; on flat land and hill sides. Can be 
ated with a touch for any kind of acrop, any kind of work. 
It will save its cost in labor in a single season, to say nothing about /¢ 
the improvement in the crop and the resulting increase in the 
The ‘Planet Jr.”’ tools, of which there are forty, 
* have bettered the condition of the farmer all over the civ- 
ized world. If you would like to know how they can 
be of help to you send for the “‘ Planet Jr,”” Book 
for 189. S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
1107 Market &t., Philadelphia. 





ee Land 


It works 





Just One Paper. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


From childhood to manhood I passed my 
time on a farm of 166 acres. hen as 
now, farmers never thought of how much 
more enticing their occupation would he 
should they only give one of their broad 
acres to the growing of small fruit. Sut 
when [I started in life for myself I had a 
desire for the growing of vegetables, which 
I did, and suecess crowned my efforts. But 
if I look back over the space’*of 24 years, 
the time I started the growing of veget- 
ables, I say to myself, what a blessing it 
would have been to me to read only one 
paper of Green’s Fruit Grower. How it 
would have started that germ of desire for 
fruit culture. And I shall, from time to 
time, plant fruit, knowing that over pro- 
duction of the best and finest fruit is yet 
in the dim future. And we can only judge 
the future by tbe past, and the past has 
taught us that success is only to him who 
gives to the fruit business all the eare and 
culiure and the combined force of energy, 
brain and muscle. When we get to that 
age that the past is the long end of life’s 
string, our knowledge and experience 
may benefit our future but litile, but by 
giving the rising generation ihe benefit of 
our experience we may impart knowledge 
to those who will apply it to themselves, 
and it may be the means of starting some 
one in the right direction to gain success. 
And I believe that if the right man, one 
that is inclined for the business of fruit 
growing, who is not afraid of work, who 
gives his spare time to gaining knowledge, 
and above all things is honest, can in the 
future be as successful as the same kind of 
men were in the past or present. Just 
one paper, if it is of the right kind, may 
start some one on the read to success. And 
just one paper or novel of the wrong 
kind may lead some one on the road to 
ruin.—-H. B. Hossler, Ohio. 





You can drive disease 
in or drive it out; hide it 
or heal it. If you want 
healing, use Dr. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. 





DIKE. 


4 DON’T FAIL to submit to us 


a list of your Wanta and get 

our prices before buying 

trees. Apple, Pear, Cherry, 

Plum and Quince trees, 

Grape, Small Fruits, Cur- 

: rants, Gooseberries. New 

LOUDON RASPBERRY and new RED 

CROSS CURRANT, etce., also: Ornamentals 

of best quality, on which low prices will be 
given on application. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CoO.. 

(Catalogue free.) Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


2 Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry end 


Household, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


; J.CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. 
| Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
j HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 
| Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
| office of the American Express Co., United States 
| Express Co., “Yells, Fargo Express Co., Pacitic 
and North Pacinc. An order for not more than 
' $5.00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 
| at our risk. 
Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
, the post-offices of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send money by post 
office money order at our risk. 

' Registered Letter.— All postmasters must regis 
ter your letter if youask them and if such a letter 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may send 
money by registered letter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Chi- 
.cago Banks made payable to the order of 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our risk 
We will not be Responsible for money sent in 





letters, in any other than one of the four ways, 


mentioned above. 

Postage Stamps will be received the same as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, and inany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the pub- 
lisher must be notified by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents a copy. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to ais- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should write new 
address plainly and alsoforward the printed ad- 
dress cut from the last paper received. We will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers,—It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
ceive any number when due, write us a postal 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate ot the missing number. » 





Rates for advertising space, made known on 
It is the intention of the 


mit none but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year by _ refusing 
business from parties whose reliability might 
be questioned. We believe that. all the ad- 
rertisements in this paper are from reliable 
parties but if subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our persona! attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rcchester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., MAY;, 1898. 











The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America. 


EDITORIAL. 


One Cent Stamps Wanted. 




















—We can use one cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Do not send two cent stamps, or 
any other size than one cent, unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 





The Labor Question. 





In the early ages men were first made 
prisoners of war, and then slaves. At this 
time labor was almost entirely done by 
slaves. This-condition continued for a long 
period of time. Later slavery was abol- 
ished and serfdom established. Serfdom 
was somewhat better-than slavery, but not 
much. The serf was bound fo the land 
and to the landlord, and was not allowed 
to wed, hold property or to change his 
abode. This condition of labor lasted until 
the fifteenth century, previous to which 
nearly all labor was done by slaves or serfs. 
The pyramids, etc., were built by slaves of 
Egypt. ; 

During the latter part of the fifteenth 
century a great change occurred to better 
the condition of labor, wages received buy- 
ing more food than ever in the past his- 
tory of the world. Wages then were six- 
pence a day in Europe, but there was 
plenty of work for all who wanted it. But 
laboring people then did not live in the 
present style. They occupied poor, mean 
houses, their clothing was coarse and inex- 
pensive, their food very plain, and there 
was no education. When the laboring peo- 
ple were sick they died without medical 
prescription or attendance. There were no 
mail facilities. The people could not have 
read papers had they been circulated, and 
yet poverty was not prevalent or suffering. 

At this period labor was entirely under 
the control of capitalists. Soon labor was 


_ distressed and great suffering ensued. The 


prime cause of this suffering was the de- 
basement of the currency under King 
Henry the Fourth. An inferior medium of 
currency was circulated which greatly dis- 
tressed the laboring classes. 

Later labor affairs improved and it has 
been stated that in 1495 ten weeks’ work 
would produce as much of the necessities 
of life as a year’s labor would produce in 
1725, showing that there was a great de- 
cline in the value of wages from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth century. 

Now comes the era of mechanical inven- 
‘tions, which together with other incidents 
and discoveries, along the lines of progress, 
wrought a marvelous change over Europe. 
Now, factories were started and looms, 


' forges, foundries and other enterprises of 


this kind were begun. At first the number 
of looms; was limited, fearing that ma- 
chinery would effect the price of labor se- 
riously. Before this time one-fourth of the 
nations’ income went to the support of the 
poor. This era of factories has continued 
to enlarge until the present hour, and with 
it labor has improved, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of many wise men. It has been 
the theory of thinkers that machinery 


, which accomplishes the work of hundreds 
‘of thousands of men must necessarily les- 


sen the demand for iabor; such, however, 
has not proved to be the case. The sew- 
ing machine was at first thought to be the 
enemy of women, since there would be no 
more need of sewing girls. The result has 
been that sewing. machines have increased 
the work of women and made it necessary 
to employ more sewing girls. Other forms 
of machinery have brought about similar 
results. Therefore instead of finding ma- 
chinery .and the. progressive ideas a detri- 
ment ¢o-labor, they have been found a 
direct advantage. 

Capitalists and capital have been great 
factors in.improving the condition of labor- 
ing classes. If there had been no capital- 
fsts there would have been no factories, and 
no use for machinery; there would have 
been no railroads or uses for railroads; 
there ‘would have been no steamship lines 
nor usage for them, nor telegraph lines, nor 
usage for them. Therefore, in one sense, 
everything depends upon the capitalist. In 
another sense, however, everything depends 
upon the labor, for if there are no laborers 
capitalists cannot accomplish their ends. 
Is it not plain then, since labor cannot get 
along without capitalists, and capitalists 
cannot get along without labor, that there 


“should hg flo ‘Warfare between the two 


3 Christianity has done much to modify 


the distress of laboring people, to Jift them 


up to-a-level with people of larger means, 
‘and to give them educational and other 
' advantages. 


: Ie it not marvelous that, considering the 


-business.- beyond your capital. 


fact that labor is better paid-now than ever 
kefore in the history of the world, and that 
nowhere in the world is labor so well paid 
as in this country, that should be the era 
of discontent with laborers. 





Drift of Young Women to Cities. 





The tide of all ‘classes of humanity 
towards cities is noticeable, and in most 
cases is unfortunate, but particularly is this 
the case with young girls. Remember that 
in every city there are more than enough 
young women living than are needed in 
offices, and in other lines of work, artistic, 
musical or otherwise. There are twice as 
many singers as can secure employment in 
church choirs or elsewhere, and the same 
condition is noticeable in almost every de- 
partment. Most young women are better 
off in their native village, or on the farm, 
than in the city. 

We give below the views of a prominent 
New York clergyman on this subject: 

“There are serious sides to this question 
of the ~estlessness of these young women 
who think their home villages slow and 
that they must leave them to come to the 
glow and glamour of the great city. For 
the restlessness is growing. The study of 
art may have been the original incentive. 
but it has, in thousands of instances now- 
adays, come to be only the excuse. Thou- 
sands of even the honest and conscientious 
girls fail, and are bound to fail. There is 
no call for so much art, and it is by no 
means certain that they could respond to 
the call did it exist. These young women 
come on their own responsibility. They 
have passed no examination to see whether 
they are qualified to study art. Failure is 
certain. under such circumstances. 

“How many come from the villages of 
the Central West to New York every year? 
I do not know. But their numbers must 
run into thousands. In single years in the 
past hundreds have come under my notice, 
and yet I was pastor of but one congrega- 
tion out of 1,000 in Greater New York. 
This movement not only brings suffering, 
often intense agony to these young women; 
but the movement, which seems to me to 
be growing, threatens the destruction of 
home life, which is the salvation of the 
country. What a pity that these young 
women are infected with the idea that to 
be married and to settle down to a home 
life in a small village is beneath them. 
As a pastor of many years, acquainted 
with life in a great city, with its attrac- 
tions and their utter hollowness, with art 
demand and art necessity, I urge young 
women everywhere to remain in the village 
where God has east their lives, and to give 
many, many serious thoughts to a matter 
so grave as coming to a city.” 





The Tramp Nuisance in Olden 
Times. 





Early in the sixteenth century, during 
the childhood of William Shakespeare, the 
farmers of England made a radical change 
in farming. Previously they had devoted 
their lands to the growing of grains, which 
required an expenditure of a large amount 
of labor. An epidemie for sheep raising 
took possession of the farmers at this date, 
which required far less labor than grow- 
ing grain. 

Owing to the sudden change in farming 
a large number of laborers who had pre- 
viously lived from hand to mouth, as labor- 
ing people often do to the present day, 
were impoverished, and being deprived of 
their homes, as wel! as their income, took 
up their abodes in the woodlands. Here 
during the summer months they managed 
to exist, feeding on, wild berries, nuts, 
roots, and such other food as they were 
enabled to pilfer, but when winter came 
they were driven to the villages where they 
lived upon those who were a little more 
fortunate. 

These countless thousands of yagabonds, 
or tramps, as they soon became, idlers 
without visible means of support, the goy- 
ernment was taxed to know what to do 
with or how to suppress the tendencies to 
vagrancy, hence harsh laws were enacted. 

The law required that these vagrants 
should not migrate from their native vil- 
lage. If they did migrate they were to be 
imprisoned; for a second offence they were 
to be branded upon the cheek with a hot 
iron, which brand they would carry to their 
graves—indicating that they were vagrants. 
Thus they were compelled to remain where 
they were known, and not to rove about as 
do the tramps in this country at the pres- 
ent age. 

Being known in their native village the 
law required that they should not be al- 
lowed to exist without working. If one of 
these helpless people was proven to have 
lived in the village three weeks without 
engaging in labor, he was made the slave 
for six years of the person who complained 
against him, working for six years without 
any reward, except such cheap fare and 
cheapest kind of raiment which his master 
might see fit to provide for him. 

History does not inform us what the re- 
sults were of these stringent laws, or of 
the great distress which was brought upon 
the English workingmen by the cessation 
of tillage of Erglish soil, but the facts 
noted indicate that depressions in agricul- 
ture are nothing new under the sun and 
that the tramp question has received the 
attention of legislature hundreds of years 
ago. 

History teaches that depressions:in agri- 
culture, in manufacturing, and in all the 
industries of the human race are liable to 
occur at intervals. There are periods vary- 
ing from ten to twenty years when prices 
of all commodities are on the rising scale, 
including the value of farms, and all the 
products of the industries of men. These 
seasons of prosperity are invariably fol- 
lowed by seasons of decline in prices, and 
depressions. The cause of these depressions 
are often as follows: When the prices of 
land and of farm products, and other prod- 
ucts, are advancing or have advanced, peo- 
ple accustom themselves to luxuries which 
they previously had not enjoyed. They are 
encouraged to extravagance. 

Since a large majority of mankind are 
naturally gamblers; that is, people who are 
willing to take considerable risk in seasons 
of prosperity, they launch out into wild in- 
vestments in no way connected with their 
business. In this way capital, which should 
be retained for the management of legiti- 
mate enterprises is converted to, or tied up 
in speculations; such as mines, real estate, 
stocks and other hazardous undertakings. 
People find it is easy to run in debt, and 
often profitable. The human family be- 
come excited and lose their heads. Then 
suddenly, like a flash of lightning in a 
clear sky, comes a crisis, which simply 
means a day of settlement of debts. Then 
there is a hurrying to and fro, everybody 
trying to collect that which is due, which 
in ordinary times they would in no way de- 
sire to be paid; everybody is in need of 
money at once, and there is not enough 
ready money to go around. 

The lesson is: In times of peace, prepare 
for war; in times of prosperity prepare for 
adversity; in times of strength prepare for 
times of weakness; keep a _ reasonable 
amount of reserve money on hand at all 
times, since you do not know positively 
what the morrow will bring forth; keep 
free from speculations, do not enlarge your 
In other 
words, use common sense. 








—Read about the Lenox Sprayer on 
back page. 


The Cost of Stimulants. 


We find in our government report that 
the quantity of coffee imported in 1896 
was 580,597,915 pounds, and for 1897 was 
737,645,670. This coffee consumed an- 
nually by the people of the United States 
costs them about $200,000,000. The 
amount of tea imported into this country 
and consumed by the people of the United 
States is not so large as that of coffee, 
and its value may be placed at $100,000,- 
000. 

It has been estimated that the alcoholic 
drinks consumed by the people of the 
United States annually amounts to $1,- 
200,000,000. The cost of tobacco each 
year consumed by the people of the United 
States will no doubt amount to half as 
much as for drinks, which would be $600,- 
000,000. 

There are many other stimulants used 
by our people; such as cocaine, cocoa, and 
many drugs, the cost of which per year 
consumed in this country may be placed at 
$50,000,000. The foregoing sums added 
makes the annual expenditure by the peo- 
ple of the United States for stimulants, 
amounting to $2,100,000,000. 

The question arises from this array of 
figures, why do our people spend money 
so freely for stimulants and tonics? A 
large proportion of humanity buy stimu- 
lants, spending for them freely money 
earned by hard work, thus depriving them- 
selves of necessary clothing and food. It 
has been said that everybody knows more 
than anybody. It would seem that this 
large consumption of stimulants would in- 
dicate a need in the human system for 
some form of tonic. Is this true? 

All races of mankind, whether in Africa, 
Alaska, or in whatever part of the earth, 
civilized or uncivilized, have some form 
of intoxicant. 'Che answer to the question 
raised might be something like this: Man 
as created, living a natural outdoor life, 
free from great physical or mental strain, 
can live in perfect health, without any 
form of stimulant. 

Most people live unnatural lives, par- 
ticularly those who dwell in cities and 
towns. These people are deprived of 
fresh air, physical exercise and sunshine. 
More than nine-tenths of their time- is 
spent in poorly ventilated offices, or other 
rooms equally as unwholesome. These 
people in their search for wealth, or sus- 
tenance, are given to great nervous and 
mental strain, and at the same time their 
physical strength is impaired. The re- 
sult is*thnat they seem to need something 
to brace them up. Therefore the most 
temperate begins the day’s work with 
a eup or two of coffee in the morning, 
which is one of the greatest stimulants 
known to man. Coffee is a more lasting 
stimulant than any form of alcohol. 


These good people, called temperance 
pecple, at noon brace themselves up with 
a good cup of strong tea; at night they 
have more tea or coffee. Those who are 
ecnsidered not so temperate often brace 
themselves up in the early morning with 
an aleoholie drink, and repeat the opera- 
tion often during the day. Should you 
remove from the temperance people their 
tea and coffee, or should remove from the 
intemperate their wines, whiskies or ci- 
gars, they would hardly be able to keep 
upon their feet for a single day, and yet 
they pass for healthy individuals, 

The human race would undoubtedly en- 
joy better health without any form of 


be used for medicinal purposes. 





TAfe-Insurance Expensive. 





While I appreciate the edvantages of 
life-insurance and realize that in many in- 
stances it is almost a necessity, I have 
eld peculiar ideas on this subject. 

I have never had a dollar of life-insur- 
ance upon my own life, nor have I ever 
paid a dollar for iife-insurance for other 
people for my own interest. 

When the proposition is made to an in- 
dividual to ‘nsure his life for three, five 
or ten thousand dollars, a certain sum to 
be. paid to the insurance company each 
year, the party does not realize what the 
annual payments will amount to, with in- 
terest, for an average life-time. Neither 
does the party insuring know whether he 
will in a year or two have the ability to 
keep up his payments on the policy. I have 
known many people to be distressed and to 
suffer for the necessities of life in order 
to make payments on their life-insurance 
policies. 

My theory has been that it is dest for 
every man to depend upon himself in the 
warfare of life. If he insures his life he 
is not depending upon himself, but placing 
his dependence upon an insurance com- 
pany. If one starts out determined to 
fight the battle of life without aid from 
any other person, or.company, he is apt 
to make a stronger man than if he relies 
upon outside help. Further than this, 
if a man lays aside every year a portion 
of his earnings, and in time has a few 
hundred dollars, or a few thousand dol- 
lars, in the bank, it braces him up and 
makes him feel more of a man than if he 
ha® the same amount invested in life-in- 
surance, The fact that we have no money 
is humiliating, while the fact that we have 
a modest sum is invigorating and makes 
men of us. 

The trouble is that many people will 
pay annually for life-insurance, knowing 
they will lose all they have invested if 
they do not keep up the payments, where- 
as they would not lay aside the same 
amount and deposit it in the bank. 

Considering the calamity of a father dy- 
ing and leaving his family without sup- 
port, it would seem in many instances al- 


most imperative that something be in- 
vested in life-insurance. My view, how- 
ever, is that he would save half if he 


would insure himself by saving his money 
and putting it in the savings bank. 

Recent developments prove that some 
life-insurance companies pay 60 per cent. 
of the money premiums received for new 
business, ,to agents who solicit this insur- 
ance, also some insurance companies’ ex- 
penses amount to 12 per cent. for clerical 
work; and that other expenses, including 
large salaries to presidents, ete., increase 
the expenses other than agents’ expenses to 
25 per cent. Such expenses and such com- 
missions are unheard of in other lines of 
business, and are simply scandalous. 
Thére are presidents of insurance com- 
panies who receive from twenty-five to 
fifty thousand dollars per year. 


The question arises, why should it be 
necessary for life-insuranee companies to 
pay this 60 per cent. agents’ commissions? 
The answer is for the reason that\ people 
have to be urged, or almost driven into 
taking out an insurance policy. Why do 
they not need to be driven into fire-insur- 
ance, or into buying horses, or carriages, 
or groceries as well as driven into life- 
insurance? The answer is because they 
do not feel the need of life-insurance as 
they do the other commodities, and do not 
insure their lives until they are foreed into 
it by the over-persuasive agent. 

I am told my views of life-insurance 
are not sound; possibly I am _ prejudiced, 
but I try not to be so. My advice is, con- 
sider well before you take out life-insur- 





ance. Many people have invested in in- 
surance companies which failed, and they 
lost all they had paid in. Many have lost 
all they have invested by not being able 





stimulants whatever, except what might | 
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to keep up payments. Do not allow any 
one to persuade you to do something which 
your judgment does not tell you should be 
done. 
The following incident illustrates the 
possibilities for and against life-insurance. 
A friend of mine had his life insured many 
years ago for $4,000. He kept up the an- 
nual payments of $200 until this year, 
when he happened to state to his physician 
that, through financial distress he was 
utterly unable to pay the $200 due this 
year, and would be compelled to lose 
ali he had paid in the past, which with in- 
terest would amount to several thousand 
dollars. “But,” replied the doctor, “you 
have had one shock of apoplexy, and are 
liable to have another shock, in which 
ease it will no doubt prove fatal. I 
think the insurance company or some other 


This idea had not occurred to my friend, 
but he applied for the loan, received it, 
and made his payment. In a week he was 
stricken and died suddenly. His wife re- 
ceived the $4,000 from his policy thus 
held in force, but it was simply by good 
luck (and the doctor’s foresight) that the 
policy was kept alive and in force. 

In order to be impartial, I will give an ar- 
gument in favor of life-insurance, which is 
that wealthy business men invest in it. 
The: Manchester Union mentions them as 
fcllows: , 

The millionaires in this country almost 
without exception are heavily insured. 
George K. Vanderbilt has lately taken out 
a $1,000,000 policy. John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, carries insurance aggre- 
gating $1,525,000, which is distributed 
among different companies, no one of 
which assumes more than one-eighth of 
the gross amount. Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
who is more than 71 years of age, carries 
a policy in favor of the Leland Stanford 
University for $1,000,000, the premium on 
this amounting to $170,000 a year. If 
Mrs. Stanford dies within ten years the 
university will receive $1,000,000, while if 
she lives more than ten years it will be the 
recipient of $2,000,000. Colonel Albert 
B. Hilton, of New York, is insured for 
$1,250,000. August Belmont has $6,000,- 
000 of insurance; Frank A. Ehret, $270,- 
000; Theodore A. Havemeyer, $500,000; 
Chauncey M. Depew, $500,000; I’. O. Ma- 
thiessen, $285,000; Pierre Lorillard, $310,- 
000; Edwin A. McAlpin, $200,000; Wil- 
liam P. Clyde, $200,000; John D. Crim- 
mins, $250,000; P. B. Armstrong, $232,- 
000; Alexander Barrett, $200,000; George 
K. Anderson, $400,000; I. B. Newcombe, 
250,000, and J. C. Osgood, $250,000. 

The United States has a greater number 
of persons who carry an insurance policy 
than any other country in the world. In 
1896 the amount of insurance carried 
reached a total of $13,048,452.664. 





Liquified Air. 





The price of liquified air has previously 
been $2,500 per quart, but recent dis- 
coveries have made it possible to manu- 
facture liquified air and sell it at about 
the same price as ammonia, which is ex- 
ceedingly cheap. Air, or atmosphere, is 
turned into a liquid at a temperature of 
312 degrees below zero; thus liquid air is 
the coldest thing known to science. We 
call attention to this subject owing to the 
fact that liquid air must become a great 
factor in refrigeration. Liquid air will 
make it possible to preserve fruits in cold 
storage with greater ease and success than 
heretofore. Liquid air will be used to cool 
rooms on hot days in summer, and for va- 
xious practical purposes. Since ice is only 
82 degrees above zero and liquid air 312 
degrees below zero, you will get some 
idea about the coldness of liquid air. Ice 
is hot in comparison with liquid air. Pour 
liquid air on ice and it will boil at once. 





About Giving Away the Fruit 
Crop. 





A friend recently related to the editor 
of Green’s Fruit Grower his experience 
in growing peaches, dwelling particularly 
upon a certain difficulty which no doubt 
fruit growers in other sections have met 
with, and that is the visitation of begging 
friends during the time when peaches were 
ripe. 

The first vear the peach orchard bore 
and at about the time the peaches began 
to ripen, our friend was surprised at the 
large numbervof arrivals at his place of 
relatives whom he had not before known, 
or heard of. Many of them stated that 
they had married his cousin, or his cou- 


sin’s aunt, or a _ distant relative 
and that he was in some _ remote 
manner a a member of our friend’s 


family. Our friend gave them a welcome, 
and noticed that each man had in his 
wagon several baskets. In every case 
the conversation naturally turned 10 
peaches, and in every case the friends de- 
sired to see the wonderful peach orchard, 
and in every case in one way or another, 
every visitor carried away several bas- 
kets of very fine peaches. 


Not only did this fruit grower thus lose 
a large portion of his crop, but he was an- 
noyed to death by having people at his 


season when he was busily occupied and 
had no time to bother with them. Further 
than this, these people were a nuisance in 
the peach orchard and could not be left 
to themselves. They had to be attended 
to every moment, They were there and 
since they were relatives had to be treated 
with due courtesy which was under the 
circumstances perplexing. 

Our friend talked the matter over with 
his wife, and decided that it was neces- 
sary to make a set of rules for the next 
season. One of these rules was that no 
visitor was to go into the peach orchard; 
another rule, that they were not to give 
away any peaches. Come what night, 
no matter who might be offended, these 
rules were to be carried out. This gen- 
tleman said that one relative wrote him 
in advance asking when the peach season 
would be at its best. Our friend suppos- 
ing, of course, that his relative was com- 
ing to buy peaches. At the time specified 
the relative came with several members 
of his family, put the horses in the barn, 
stayed to dinner. After dinner they in- 
quired where the finest peaches were. 

“But,” said the peach grower, “if you 
want peaches I should prefer to pick them 
for you.” 

O, no; that was not what they wanted 
at all. They wanted to pick their own 
peaches. That was what they came for, 
to pick their own _ peaches. Since 
this owas during the  ffirst year 
when our friend had _  wno_ expe- 
rience, he saw nothing else to do but al- 
low these relatives to go into the peach 
orchard and pick whatever peaches they 
desired. They filled their baskets with 
several bushels of the finest fruit, loaded 
them into their wagon, hitched up their 
horses and bade the family adieu, and 
went away without saying a word about 
paying for the fruit taken. 

What would the readers. of Green’s 
— Grower think about such business as 
this? 

Whatever they may think, our friend 
earried out the rules he had adopted for 
the succeeding ‘season, and. was never 
bothered more by peach beggars. He had 





one rule for all. This seems pretty harsh,- 
but it is the only way to get along with 


party, will loan you $200 on your policy.’’’ 


home at dinner, and at supper during the | 


such matters of business.. Peach growing 
is a business, and frwit is not grown to 
give away. Strawberry growing is also a 
business as in all lines of fruit grow- 
ing. Many people have the idea that 
if one has fruit upon his place it is 
to give away. Why should this be more 
true of fruit than of wheat, corn and po- 
tatoes? What would these good people 
think, who beg peaches and other fruit, 
if the fruit grower should go to their 
farms and get a few bushels of wheat or 
potatoes as a gift? 





A Tobacco Pipe Which Explodes, 





He purchased a new pipe, being attracted 
to it by a beautiful transparent mouth- 
piece resembling amber, and the briar- 
wood pipe cost only twenty-five cents. The 
first time he smoked this pipe he noticed 
a peculiar taste of the stem, but con- 
tinued to admire its beauty. He had fin- 
ished smoking and was about to set the 
pipe aside when steam and fire began to 
éscape from both the mouth-piece and the 
bowl, with a sputtering and sissing as 
though the bowl. was connected with a 
hard pressure steam-engine boiler. 

So great was the commotion, and ap- 
parent pressure in’ the pipe, he expected 
to see it explode every moment, and held 
it at arm’s length, not knowing what to 
do with the dangerous machine. 

His first thought was that some one had 
played a trick upon him by placing gun- 
powder or nitro-glyeerine in the bowl of 
his pipe. He continued to wonder while 
holding the pipe at arm’s length, when 
after a few moments the sissing and 
smoking continuing, the stem parted from 
the bowl] of the pipe and both rolled upon 
the floor. He then discovered that it was 
this beautiful amber-like mouth-piece which 
was on fire, and which caused all the dis- 
turbance. When it fell upon the floor it 
continued to burn and snap, and emit 
explosive sounds, bounding about the floor 
from one place to another in flames. In 
vaim he tried to stamp out the fire, but 
the object continued to burn until it was 
entirely consumed. 

He has since discovered that this beau- 
tiful mouth-piece was made of celluloid. 
He had often heard that celluloid was in- 
flammable but had supposed that it was 
always of a yhitish color, similar to the 
celluloid used for the backs of combs. for 
brushes, for ornamental calendars, ete. 

The important question connected with 
this incident is what might happen to the 
farmer’s barn or other inflammable build- 
ings should a man be smoking there such 
a pipe as_in this instance? Surely the 
barn would be destroyed by fire. Here 
is a case of interest to insurance men, and 
to owners of buildings. What kind of 
pipes are your men smoking? If they are 
smoking pipes with celluloid stems your 
buildings are in danger. 

The curtains of a house recently caught 
fire. The flames connected with a cellu- 
loid calendar hanging upon the wall, which 
flashed up like so much gun-powder. The 
fire was conducted to a celluloid hand- 
glass and brush, which also flashed up and 
burnt like an explosive. The house barely 
escaped burning to the ground. People 
who have celluloid articles of any kind in 
their house should be on their guard. 





About Horse Radish. 





Gentlemen: I write you for information. 
Will you be kind enough to tell me how to 
grow horse radish successfully? That is, 
if you know. I wish to know if it is early 
enough yet. Then I wish to know how to 
prepare the ground. How to plant. Do 
you make holes: witha sharp stick’ or lay 
the roots:down? How far’should the rows 
be apart and how far the plants in row? 
How large plants or roots should I plant? 
It has made some growth this spring. Is 
it not best to cut the top off so as to start 
a new sprout? I want to grow it suc- 
cessfully to pay for my home. Kindly 
give me your candid opinion and oblige. If 
you cannot give me the desired. informa- 
tion can you hand this to some gentleman 
who would know something about it? How 
much per acre can a man raise a fair crop 
and what could be reasonably be expected 
its value? If you will give me the knowl- 
edge I seek I would be very much obliged. 
Please answer at once.—Very respectfully, 
J. H. Feas, Mich. 


(Reply: Horse radish is very easy to 
transplant, and can be set at any time be- 
tween April and June. Any kind of a 
piece of horse radish root will make a 
plant if properly set out. A sharp stick 
will do, or any way to get the plant in 
the ground with the crowns not covered 
ever half an inch, or an inch. You can 
plant them at any distance apart to suit 
your convenience. Any kind of a plant 
will grow. Large crowns are usually split 
up to make five or six, each one having a 
piece of crown, or leaf growth on it. 

I cannot say about the profit of it, hav- 
ing had no experience. Those who sell 
ground horse radish in bottles mix more 
than half ground turnip with it. Sorry I 
cannot give more information.—Editor. 





Pruning Shears in Pocket. 





I spend much of my working time now 
in the office, but delight to get out into the 
sunshine. During the spring days I have 
carried in my pocket a pair of pruning 
shears. When I come out of the house 
after breakfast I prune a few shrubs be- 
fore entering the office. After dinner I 
again wander around among the trees, 
clipping here and there with my pruners. 

These pruning shears are the Levin pat- 
ent, a light, strong pruning shear which 
cuts branches as large as your thumb, or 
smaller, with remarkable ease. This is 
something new in the way of pruning 
shears, and the best of any that I have 
seen. I can prune four times as many 
trees with these pruning shears as I could 
with the ordinary pruning knife and with 
greater ease. 

It is surprising how much good a “pair” 
of pruning shears will do on even a small 
place in the hands of a competent person. 
In the hands of an incompetent person 
these shears might do a vast amount of 
damage. I have taken much pleasure in 
wandering around from one shrub to an- 
other, from one grape vine to another, or 
from one row of fruit trees, or berry 
bushes, or other items on our city place, 
which needed a stroke here and there. In 
this way I form a close acquaintance with 
my shrubs, vines and trees. Ornamental 
bushes need different treatment from fruit 
bearing bushes. Many of these blossom 
from last ‘year’s growth and if headed back 
early in the season you will cut off all the 
blossoms. -I cut back the rose bushes, 
however, severely before they begin to leaf 
out; except climbing roses, which, of 
course, will»be left with long canes. I also 
thin out superfluous branches of the roses 
particularly. Remember that roses in order 
to bloom prbfusely must be highly fer- 
tilized with manure. After pruning my 
grape vines that climb about the rear of 
my house and the sides of my horse barn. 
I have strung-a width of wire fence across |}: 
the barn-side and the end of the house for 
the vines to trail upon, and to become at- 
tached to. 

In pruning my fruit trees I have, in 





some cases, pruhed away part of the fruit 





“claims this premium when ordering. 


As a rule, however, one should avoid cut- 
ting of€ the fruit spurs which are short and 
stubby, and can easily be distinguished 
from a, leaf branch. 

I started to tell about these shears being 
in my pocket since I have done far more 
pruning this spring than I would have done 
had I not carried these shears in such a 
convenient place for use. “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

A few branches not larger than your 
thumb can be cut off fruit trees at most 
any season of the year without doing the 
trees injury, but to remove a large por- 
tion of the branch of a tree when in leaf 
would be a serious set-back. 





—It is said that contentment is better 
than riches—but most people are willing to 
take chances with the riches, 
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—The joke writer has a funny 
making a living. 

—Most men if weighed would be 
wanting—the earth. 
—The shorter a man is in his Aceon 
the longer it takes to find him. 7 
—The early shortcake is -easi! 
nized by its strawberry birthmark 
—No man can be more than halt 
The other half is bound to be left. 
—Money talks pretty conclusively 
times, but occasionally it gets ratte 
—Although women Sreaneatiy hang 
each other without gloves there aro 1,41 

male pugilists. 

—It’s a great pity men can’t fing 
surance company willing 
air castles, 
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GENTLEMEN, THESE ARE 





Thinking 


service, 


bune, one year, with Green’s 


Culture, for 50 cents. 
pedia for 60c., Rural New 
Grower fot $1. 


the same letter claim one of the 
ype when you subscribe, it will 


No, 1. 

FOUR LOUDON red raspberry plants and 
two small Persimmon trees by mail, post- 
paid, will be given each. subscriber. to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 60c. 
and claims this premium when subscribing. 

















No, 2, 


TWO RED CROSS currants ana two Us- 
trich Plume plants will be mailed, post-paid, 
to ali who send us 50c. for Green’s Fruit 
Grower oue year, and who claim this pre- 
mium when subscribing. 

Red Cross is the largest and sweetest new 


red eurrant, costing $1250. 
Ostrich Plume not oniy is the most beau- 


tiful lawn plant, but it blossoms into plumes 
just before winter, and these plumes are 
valuable for house decoration, keeping per- 
fectly for years. I regard this unsurpassed 
as an ornament for lawn, or house interior, 
—C. A. Green. 





No. 3. 
SIX HARDY PERSIMMON trees will be 


mailed, post-paid, to each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. and 


No, 5. 


SIX McKINLEY strawberry plants (new) 
will be mailed free to each subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who will send us 50c. 
for one year, and claim this premium when 
subscribing. 

McKinley was introduced by Ellwanger & 
Barry last year at $2.00 per'12. We have 


fruited it at ous farm and city place the 
past season, and consider it very promising. 


The plant is exceedingly vigorous and 
healthy, producing heavy crops of large, 
dark red, firm berries, of good form; season 
medium. This is the firmest berry I know 
of for a large berry. We offer McKinley now 
for the first time, and guarantee extra strong 
plants. 
No. 6. 
SIX SEAFORD, new and large strawberry, 


will be mailed free to each subscriber ‘to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. for 


one year and claims this premium when or- 
dering. , 4 





spurs which were getting ready to blossom, 
since I feared these trees might overbear. 





Seaford: fruited: at..our’ Rochester, N. Y., | 


PREMIUMS 


GIVEN WITH 


(ZREEN’S P‘RUIT (FROWER 


--TO— 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1808. 


Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, unless yo, 
are a 5 year subscriber, please read the following offers, which are sim i 
gifts to our subscribers, which we trust will be of interest and do aa 

that a large number of offers might be perplexing, yy 
have chosen to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal anf 
desirable. All will be sent by mail, post-paid. Note also our clubbing 
offers with other papers; and Fate of the New York Weekly Ty. 

e, 02 ruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Als 
Fruit Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 
Also Farm and Home, Fruit Grower and Cyc 
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Yorker, American Poultry Advocate and Fri 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must i 
remiums. 
be useless for you to make your claig 


If you fail to claim thi 


ater, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers to ading 
such a small matter. ; 


extraordinary size, firm, deep, _ bright 
glossy red. Quality fine enougk to suit 
king. The plant is as large and vigoro 
as Bubach, fully equal to Bubacd in siz 
and far more productive. It ripens its ero 
much faster, and is several days earlier, thu 
commanding the highest price. Seaford ber 
ries are so large and handsome, and of sud 
ace quality, a commission man has cua 
anteed to sell 5 Tt | 
above cut, which is ae se ty 


deep rich red to the center, and very soli 
We have a fine stock of plants of our ow 
growing. ‘These plants are strong in leg 
and root, and will delight all who receird 
them. Though a new berry, in the sens 
of widespread dissemination, it has bee 
very thoroughly and extensively tried fo 
some four years by careful and discriminat 
ing growers in one of the most critical 
strawberry sections of our country. It isa 
berry .of tremendous size and beauty, pro 
duced with an abundance that was simply 
astonishing. ‘The years that have: gone b 
have confirmed first judgment, and we offe: 
Seaford to the public with confidence in itd 
extraordinary value as a market strawberry. 

















No. 7, 


This machine fo 
stamping in plain rul 
ber type, your nang 
and address, will 
malled YOU _ wit 
Green’s Frait Growe 
one year for 50 cents 


GREEN'S SIi 
BOOKS, devoted firsj 





Cuiture 





end, Pear 

third Plum aud 
Cherry Culture 
fourth, Raspher 


and Blackberry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 

Currant, Goosebe:ry and Persimmon Culture 

illustrated under oue Icatherette cover; pric 

25c., post-paid, or mailed iree as a premitl 

with Green’s Fruit Grower, one yeur, 50 
No. 9. 

GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted tirst ty 
How We Made the Old Farm Pay; seconi 
Peach Culture; ‘third, How to Propagate 
Trees, Plants and Vines; fourth, Gener 
Fruit Instructor; ail under one paper covet, 
{llustrated; price by mail, post-paid, 25c., 4 
given as a premium with Green's Fru 
Grower, one year, 50c. 

NOTICE—IMPORTANT.—AIH plants will 
mailed in spring unless you especially direc! 
us otherwise. 

We can send only ONE premium witb ead 
subscription as numbered above. 

We CANNOT make any change in varietiel 
of Premiums named. 


A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 
MAGNIFIES 500 ‘TIMES. 


An Instrument Which Every Farmer shoul 
Use. 


NOT A TOY. 


This microscope # 
specially import 
from France 
readily selis for $1# 
retai!. As regard 
power and _ conver 
lent handling, £00 
judges pronounce! 
the best ever int?’ 
duced for populat 
use. The cylindri¢ 
case is manufactll 
ed from highly Pp 
ished brass, WA 
there are two sepa 
ate lenses--one 
/ each end of the 
eroscope. The larg 
er glass is a conves 
magnifier, adapté 
for examining ! 
sects of varioul 
kinds, the surface 
the skin. the baih 
fur or any small af 
ticles, The thet 
lens is exceedinslt 
powerful, and 
clearly delineaté 
every small objet 
entirely invisib'e @ 
the naked cye, SUC 
as the animalcu'es r 
a dropof w ate 
fishes, feathers 4 
the minutest inse¢ 
Thousands of livitf 
animalcule cat 
seen ina singled 
of stagnant wa! 
Itis invaluabl& 
valuable in de ip 
ing adulteration 
food, such as flowh 
tea, coffee, suet 
4 spices, milk, and! - 
a fatal trichina ore 

si! a lis‘or pork a 
Every farmer, every family, every echo j 
every teacher should own a miscroscopt 4 fall 
this end we have placed this within reach ruil 
Given-to each subscriber to Greens 
Grower who sends us 50 cents for 1895 an 
claims this Premium when subscribing. 
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Fixing for 
up my knapsack, | 
wiz ood a stout, 
Fer things air gettin’ cr 
we air out; 
We've lived in peace a 
tury—nigh erbout— 
But things air topsy-t 
we air out. 


‘an’ Billy—git my rifi 

ter win; 

An’ lay her on the tabl 
up ag’in; 

She ain’t seen any Sal 
days with Lee, 

An’ she’s lookin’ right 

rusty rack at me. 

* Molly—fill the cants 

of old, 

With some o’ that ol’ z 
out the cold; 

An’ the ol-time regim 
what they say, 

I kin fight a blame s 

faded coat o’ gray. 


I mout as well git read 
it comes; 
An’ not-be settin’ idle 1 
drums; 
So, fix my ol’ contraptic 
the fray, 
An’ let the band play 
one’ll shout ‘‘Hoor 
—Frank L. Stanton, 
tution. 


ONLY A WOMAN 


—_—. 


Pie To 


Written for Green's F: 
regular corresponden 


“My husband must 
times a day,” said m: 
seems as if my back 
out crust and bending 
and take them out of 
only begun with fresh 
we went to housekeepi 
ing pies, because his 1 
would be a healthier 
girl, when she marries 
house of her own, to | 
against pie-making an 
but my husband says, 
ean’t afford it.” ‘Did 
last year?” asked I. 
she answered. “He h 
a hard cold that laid h 
and Jennie was trov 
thtoat. .Tommy had a 


aeitever. The doctor’s 


lats.”’ There is the pr 
ply of fresh fruit, said 
and confinement saved. 
it on our tables all th 
the right fruit for the 1 
ifits in. Take currants 
tonics we can have an 
after the winter’s hea 


‘eating. The same wi 
fruits. As for grapes, 


‘tem up to guard again 
always hovering aroun 
(ples keep the children 1 
and other complaints | 
have. What is the s 
‘the fruit so beautiful 
two soggy crusts and 
flavor taken out by s1 
just what the body nee 
‘slowly, before going to 
good night’s rest with: 
fects of this and th: 
strange how folks will 
of some sarsaparilla an 
in the barrel of apple 
think of as medicine. ' 
‘of brides this spring a 
how they cater to a 
make their husbands “f 
age the planting and ca 
‘Ties, Let the girls rai 
‘sell it. It can and h 
profit. 

KEEPING ° 


After fifty the women 
of “How not to grow ¢ 
make frantic efforts t 
study her complexion, 
wrinkles. It is a ques 
(mind, and time so occ 
No time to think of ack 
age creeping on. Let h 
in a quiet way and e% 
air, avoiding the warn 
chair and darning stock 
sidered the only fit occt 
‘Perhaps the family car 
‘daughter, or son’s wife. 
about being superseded, 
‘some new path. Take | 
orite study or occupat' 
jthat was crowded out 
Cultivating house plants 
is one of the best ren 
people, as it will be ap 
in the open air. Flov 
Many and different ple: 
to give away and talk : 
saw two plant lovers ex 
slips over the fence yo 
they are enjoying thems 
@re past sixty. It is go 
Pathy with young folks. 
for their youthful spirit: 
if it can be helped, or fi 
Nocent amusements. Ih 
delightful family gath« 
tended grandpa and g 
bright, particular stars 


‘Virginia reel was form 


out his favorite 
and the 
he 


grand 
old i: 
boy see 


(tenses 


LT TT 


Quick Sune 
Little Labor 
No Dust 
No Odor 


NO.OTHER COM 
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one year tor 50 cent 
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GREEN’S SIX 

BOOKS, devoted firs 

to Apple Culture; see 

end, Pear Culture 

third, Pinm nnd 

Cherry Culture 

e : fourth, Raspbert 

berry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 

oosebe:ry and Persimmon Culture 

under one leatherette cover; pric 

paid, or mailed zree as a premiu 

i’s Fruit Grower, one yeur, 50¢ 

No. 9. 

FOUR BOOKS, devoted tirst to, 

fade the Old Farm Pay; second 

ture; <chird, How to d 

nts and Vines; fourth, ‘ 

auctor; ail under one paper cover, 

price by mail, post-paid, 25c., 0 

& premium with Green’s Frui 
ne vear, 50c. 

IMPORTANT.—AII plants will bé 

pring unless you especially direc 

se. 
end only ONE premium witb eacl 
as numbered above. 
YOT make any change in varietie 
s named. 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


—— 2 
‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 
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Fixing for Trouble. 


Fix up my knapsack, Molly, an’ make her 
‘ood an’ stout, 

Fer things air gettin’ crosswise, an Spain an’ 
we air out; 

We've lived in peace an’ plenty fer a cen- 
tury—nigh erbout— 

But things air topsy-turvy, an’ Spain an’ 
we air out. 


An’ Billy—git my rifle—she’s purty shore 
ter win; 

An’ lay her on the table, an’ I’ll grease her 
up ag’in; 

She ain’t seen any sarvice sense them ol’ 
days with Lee, 

An’ she’s lookin’ right reproachful from the 
rusty rack at me. 


An’ ae the canteen—the battered one 
of old, 

With some o’ that ol’ applejack, fer keepin’ 
out the cold; 

An’ the ol-time regimentals—I don’t keer 
what they say, 

I kin fight a blame sight better in that 
faded coat o’ gray! 


I mout as well git ready fer the trouble—ef 
it comes; 
An’ not be settin’ idle till I hear the rollin’ 
drums; 
So, fix my ol’ contraptions, before they start 
e fra 


th y; 
An’ let the band play ‘‘Dixie,’’ and here’s 
one’ll shout “‘Hooray!’’ 
— L. Stanton, in Atlanta Consti- 
ution, 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGATS 


Pie Topers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


“My husband must have his pie three 
times a day,” said my neighbor, ‘and it 
seems as if my back would break rolling 
out crust and ‘bending over to put them in 
and take them out of the oven. If I had 
only begun with fresh fruit the first day 
we went to housekeeping, instead of mak- 
ing pies, because his mother had them, I 
would be a healthier woman. I tell my 
girl, when she marries John and starts a 
house of her own, to set her face sternly 
against pie-making and have fresh fruit, 
but my husband says, fruit is so high, he 
can’t afford it.” “Did you have a doctor 
lat year?” asked I. “Indeed we did,” 
she answered. “He had indigestion, and 
ahard cold that laid him up for a month, 
ayd Jennie was troubled with a sore 
foe Tommy had a croupy time, and I 
& Yever. --The doctor’s bill was fifty dol-' 
lars.”” There is the price of a year’s sup- 
ply of fresh fruit, said I, and all the pain 
and confinement saved. Now we can have 
it on our tables all the year around, and 
the right fruit for the time of year always 
fits in. Take currants, they are the ‘est 
tonics we can have and stomach restorers 
after the winter’s heavy’ pork and beef- 
eating. The same with the other small 
fruits. As for grapes, they tone the sys- 
tem up to guard against colds and fevers, 
always hovering around in the fall. Ap- 
ples keep the children from throat troubles 
and other complaints children are apt to 
have. What is the sense of imprisoning 
the fruit so beautiful to the eye between 
two soggy crusts and with their delicious 
flavor taken out by sugar?~ The acid is 
just what the body needs. An apple, eaten 
‘slowly, before going to bed will tend to a 
good night’s rest without the baneful ef- 
fects of this and that soporific. It is 
strange how folks will buy a dollar bottle 
of some sarsaparilla and have a better cure 
in the barrel of apples, that they never 
think of as medicine. There will be plenty 
ot brides this spring and let them beware 
how they cater to a false appetite and 
make their husbands “pie topers.” Encour- 
age the planting and care of trees and ber- 
ries, Let the girls raise small fruits and 
sell it. It can and has been done with 
profit. ° 


KEEPING YOUNG. 


After fifty the women must make a study 
of “How not to grow old.” She need not 
make frantic efforts to retain her youth, 
study her complexion, paint, or avoid 
Wrinkles, It is a question of keeping the 
mind, and time so occupied there will be 
No time to think of aches and ills and old 
age creeping on. Let her study her health 
ma quiet way and exercise in the open 
alr, avoiding. the warm corner and easy 
chair and darning stockings, too often con- 
sidered the only fit occupation for old age. 
Perhaps the family cares will fall on the 
daughter, or son’s wife. Don’t feel touchy 
about being superseded, but strike off into 
some new path. Take up again some fav- 
orite study or occupation of your youth 
that was crowded out for lack of time. 
Cultivating house plants or a small garden 
is one of the best renovators: for elderly 
People, as it will be apt to bring one out 
in the open air. Flowers may bring so 
Many and different pleasures. Something 
to give away and talk about. If you ever 
®w two. plant lovers exchanging vines and 
slips over the-fence you may be assured 
they are enjoying themselves, even if they 
are past sixty.. It is good to keep in sym- 
Pathy with young folks. Make allowance 
for their youthful spirits. Never find fault, 
if it can be helped, or frown upon their in- 
Rocent amusements. .In one of the most 
delightful family gatherings I -ever at- 
tended grandpa and grandma were the 
bright, particular stars of the party. A 

rginia reel was formed. Grandpa led 
out his favorite grandchild to head the 
lines, and the old lady danced with 
Charley. The boy seemed. proud of his 








partner. But there are other ways to keep 
young in spirits. Letter writing is a de- 
lightful resource. Whatever the fad taken 
up, some one can be found interested also 
and it doubles the pleasure to exchange 
views and experiences. Then scrap-book 
making can be made a delightful fad, espe- 
cially if one subject is selected, and arti- 
cles bearing upon it are gathered. If in 
good health a day to help young house- 
keepers may do good in many ways. Mend- 
ing, making preserves, etc., might bring 
one in sympathy with the vast army of 
women that need help, and there will not 
be the feeling of being past usefulness. 
Children and young folks have considered 
themselves of “the greatest importance” 
long enough. Now, the ‘grandpa’s and 
grandma’s are going to have their turn. 


WORRY. 


They say a cat has nine lives and that 
“care killed a cat.” How much more then 
is our one life shortened, if not cut off en- 
tirely by “worries.” Nine times out of 
ten it is found that our dire forebodings 
were needless, or if the evil we dreaded 
came it was not as bad as our fears, or 
unusual strength to bear came with the 
trial. For years a lady suffered from fears 
of heart trouble, and that she might die 
suddenly. When she at last consulted a 
doctor she found her heart was all right 
but that the trouble was in her stomach, 
and the right treatment brought her back 
to health, and there was all that worry 
in vain. We shall generally find that 
those with the hardest trouble are the most 
calm and hopeful. A lady that could not 
lay down at night, care free, for over 
thirty years was the one the whole neigh- 
borhood liked to visit. Just to sit by her 
side was comforting. Some one asked her 
secret for always being calm and never 
worrying. ‘My dear,” said she, “it all 
lies in forgetting yourself. Never allow 
your mind to think of disease or to dwell 
on your trouble. If the sorrowful thoughts 
come go out, if possible, and as one old 
woman put it, see how the corns ache on 
other folks’ feet.” Here’s where a fad 
comes in nicely and we ought to start one, 
for a fender against an evil day. The 
very best, for it brings one out in the 
blessed air and. sunshine, themselves 
mighty. healers for a troubled mind is to 
have a garden. Many a heart ache can 
be relieved by sitting down by the pansy 
bed and studying their quaint, sweet faces 
and the dear little Phlox Drummondii are 
healers, too. If it cannot be a garden try 
“collecting.” It may be butterflies or bird’s 
eggs, or shells. A dear little widow almost 
lost her mind brooding over her husbani’s 
death. Some one proposed she make a col- 
lection of quaint or old sugar bowls. So 
she harnessed an old korse and rode among 
the farmers. Often she found prizes in 
the shape of sugar bowls and these she 
bought, but the best of it was the rides in 
the open air, talking’ with the people she 
met took her mind away from her troubles. 
So, don’t brood over your own worries, but 
drown them out in sympathy with others. 


MY MISSIONARY TUB. 


I have a good sized front lawn and when 
my water hyacinth came, done up in damp 
moss with a curious.air bag at the base of 
each leaf and some roots of water poppies, 
parrot’s feather and an umbrella plant to 
keep it company I was determined to sink 
my largest tub in front of the house where 
all, and especially the children, could. en- 
joy “my pond.” <A deep hole was dug and 
the tub put in. Then rich soil was placed 
in the bottom, and the water carefully 
poured in. Then the plants.were put on 
the surface, and at first they floated around 
in the most disconsolate manner, but finally 
anchored themselves and began to grow. 
The parrot’s feather hung its graceful 
whorls over the sides, the water poppy put 
forth its cheerful yellow fiowers and that 
queer hyacinth began to spread over the 
water. Every day the boys and girls gath- 
ered, and often there was a row all around 
the tub, lying flat down, and eyes close to 
the water, watching the blue, feathery 
roots, and the light cord that anchored it 
to the earth below. One morning there 
were five of the peculiar, exquisite flowers 
out, with their tints of lilac, rose and azure 
blue with the bright yellow spot in the 
center, and all the colors sparkling in the 
sun, as if some fairy had strewn them 
with diamond dust. The children’s oh’s 
and ah’s drew me out to enjoy it with 
them. The umbrella plant stuck up its 
queer ribbed leaves in the center of the 
tub and one little girl said she wished she 
could put ,covers on all those poor um- 
brellas that had lost them off. My tub 
kept up its interest all summer long, not 
only to the children, but to the neighbors. 
One of them said it was refreshing to 
see something different than what was on 
the lawns, up and down the street. But 
its usefulness did not stop here. I kept it 
well filled, and the dogs and cats came 
from far and near for a drink. There were 
dainty dogs and disreputable ones and cats 
of low and high degree. In late fall I put 
my pond in the cellar. It had given so 
much pleasure and been the means of so 
much good that it truly was a mission- 
ary tub. 





Fried Eggs. 


Now, there are fried eggs. Nine times 
out of ten when these are served upon a 
breakfast table they serve also as an 
object-lesson in showing what creatures of 
habit we all are. We don’t think of havy- 
ing them in any way but fried in the pan 
after having cooked ham or bacon. But 
if you will put into a frying-pan some of 
these times an ounce of butter, and then 
when it is hot slip into it from a plate 
four broken eggs, you are well on the 
road to serving a dish that will prove wel- 
come quite as much because of its newness 
as for its appetizing qualities. Salt the 
eggs a bit, and cook them for about three 
minutes; take them up onto a hot dish and 
put into the frying-pan another ounce of 
butter and let it melt; squeeze into it the 
juice of half a lemon, a dash of cayenne, 
and when the butter turns brown a little 
pour it over the eggs and send to the table. 
And with it have some kind of croquettes, 
say. of canned sweet corn. Mix with the 
corn two-thirds of its quantity of finely 
mashed potatoes, salt andea good generous 
piece of butter. Then form it into cro- 
quettes, dip in beaten eggs, then in bread 
crumbs, and fry a fine color in hot fat.— 
Boston Transcript. 





The cleanest way to drive water bugs or 
roaches from bureau drawers or closet 
shelves is to sprinkle powdered borax over 
and around the shelves and cover with 
clean paper. 











Tie oPEEN: 


Quick Shine 
Lite Labor 
No Dus? 
No Odor 





Household Hints. _° 


Small quantities and no waste/is one 
good rule to remember. Have jus/enough 
—not a piece too much. 

Never purchase the same sort ¢ a fowl 
for a fricassee that you would foyroasting. 
The former may be a year and,ajhalf old. 
It will cost much less than the ofe a year 
old, which will be required for rq@sting. 

A jelly sauce that is used forjmeats or 
game requires that the jelly gould be 
melted to the liquid state, anda _table- 
spoonful of wine added just ast is sent 
around. 1 

Eggs may be kept fresh longer with the 
small end downward than in any e&her posi- 
tion, because in this way the yok is sus- 
pended in the albumen and enveloped by 
it; whereas, if placed for any tine other- 
wise, the yolk would come in comact with 
the shell and decomposition woul result. 

In polishing silver ‘that has heen laid 
away and badly tarnished it is a god plan 
to dip the portion of a soft, oldjcloth in 
sweet oil or soft lard, then in whiting, and 
rub the articles well until the blick has 
disappeared. Then finish with whiting. 

Never throw away old preserve jars 
which have lost, their covers, or | whose 
edges are broken so that the covets will 
not fit tightly. What are they good for, 
do you ask? Why, for holding pickles, All 
you need to do is to fill them, tie a\cloth 
over the top to exclude insects, and put 
away in the storeroom closet. 

Do you love to have your meats tender? 
Then never allow them to boil when cook- 
ing in water. Tough meats become tender 
by proper cooking, while the reverse of this 
is equally true. Indeed, hard boiling in 
salted water will toughen the best piece of 
meat ever sold. Consequently, always let 
the kettle simmer on the back of the stove, 
and any meat will generally become nice 
and tender. 

A. mucilage that proves satisfactory is 
made of equal parts of gum arabic and 
gum tragacanth dissolved in_ sufficient 
water to make a thick paste. 

Fat will not burn if it has something to 
do, so if it has to be left idle for a few 
minutes put a crust of bread or a slice of 
raw potato into the kettle. 

For a stiff neck, pains in the chest, warm) 
some sweet oil and rub on thoroughly with 
the hands, then cover with sheet wadding, 
the shiny side out. Wear it until you feel 
comfortable. 








How Russian Peasants Live, 


The Russian peasants’ houses are very 
small, they are divided in the middle into 
two rooms. One is the guest room and the 
other is where the family lives. The gues 
room has a table with benches around the 
sides, like the other room, though the 
benches and table are all made of better 
wood. The peasants make all of their fur- 
niture themselves. They make everything 
they use. 

In one corner of the guest room will be 
the icons—the holy pictures-—one of which 
every child receives when it is born, \and 
every girl when she is married, from: her 
parents. The peasants take the guests 
whom they wish to honor to this corner of 
the guest room. 

In the other room in the house is also a 
table, and there are also benches around 
the room, only made of cheaper wood. The 
peasants live in this room. The principal 
thing in it is the big stove of brick in the 
corner, and it is built up to the ceiling, all 
but one-space in the immediate corner, 
which is covered over, making a sort of 
shelf very near the ceiling, and which has 
the wall of the house on one side and the 
other part of the stove going up onthe 
other. This makes a warm place, where in 
the coldest weather the family sl a 
sometimes four or five persons at a time. 

At times the shelf becomes too warm; 
but the fire is*so far below them more’ fre- 
quently it is only comfortable, though jit is 
so near the ceiling that it is not possible 
to sit up in it. 

There is another place made for sleep- 
ing, made by a big shelf-like arrangement, 
which makes a sort of a double ceiling to 
the room, and which, being so high, is the 
warmest place in the room, excepting only 
the stove shelf, and here, also, the family 
ean sleep. .Then there are the benches 
around the room, which with a sheepskin, 
make a good bed. In the summer the floor 
is used. 

While the rich peasant’s floor is of wood, 
the poorer peasants have a floor of earth, 
sometimes covered with straw. This makes 
a bed for the animals; for any of them 
would share their one warm room with the 
domestic animals—the sheep, the dog, and 
even the chickens. They are very kind- 
hearted.—_New York Times. 





Rug Making. 


Housekeepers are learning to appreciate 
the many good qualities of rugs. Many of 
the home-made variety combine beauty and 
serviceableness in a marked degree and 
that is especially true of those made of 
old ingrain carpet. Their ‘pretty colors, 
soft texture, and handsome nap gives them 
a decidedly oriental look. 

The old carpet should first be thoroughly 
beaten, then ripped apart, and the worn 
portions discarded. Cut the pieces into 
strips lengthwise the carpet, three-fourths 
of an inch wide. Fringe the strips to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch on each side, 
lap the ends together, one over the other, 
and stitch firmly with strong cotton thread 
so that neither end will show in the weay- 
ing; then wind in balls the same as carpet 
rags. The rugs are woven like rag car- 
pets, and much of their durability depends 
upon the strips being thoroughly, beaten 
together., They are very desirable for cen- 
ter rugs or crumb cloths, and two or_more 
widths can be sewed together to make it 
wide enough. The seams will not be dis- 
cernible after using a little while. Rugs 
three-fourths of a yard wide are often pref- 
erable to wider ones. A. strong warp, 
matching in color the carpet used should 
be chosen, and a generous strip.of the 
same, woven in at the ends for hems. 

In point of beauty and durability, no 
other home-made rug can compare with 
those made by drawing strips ‘of soft cloth 
through burlap, and trimming off the loops 
evenly on top, provided the colors are 
pretty and harmoniously combined. Draw 
a geometrical design all over the burlap 
foundation, put it in a frame made of four 
pieces of wood similar to a quilting frame. 
Figures or scrolls are pretty, and flowers 
have always been favored by those who 
make this kind of rugs. Old cloth will do 
as well as new, and if you have not the 
colors desired, dye them with diamond dye. 
Soft cashmere, flannel, or other woolen 
dress goods can be used in this way. The 
loops should be placed as closely as pos- 
sible to make the rug pretty and durable. 
When finished, cover apiece of strong 
cloth with good flour paste,-press it smooth- 
ly upon the back of the rug, and allow it 
to dry. This prevents the loops from draw- 
ing out. 

Rugs are often knit in blocks, diamonds, 
oblong pieces and gores of different colors, 
joined together to make them the proper 
shape. Those made of half circles, cut 
from heavy cloth, and pinked at the edges, 
or buttonhole stitched with gay colored 
yarn upon a strong foundation, are pretty 
when the work is neatly done. So also are 
the braided rugs of our grandmother’s day 
or even those woven like hit or miss car- 
pet. For the latter, the strips should be 
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two or three times as wide as if intended 
for a carpet, which makes the rugs heavy. 

A nice rug to lay beside the bed is made 
of old knit yarn stockings. The brighter 
the color of the stockings, the prettier it 
will be, and red, blue, green or yellow dia- 
mond dye can be used when they are faded: 
Cut the stockings lengthwise into strips 
three inches wide. Commencing at the end 
of a strip, ravel the yarn on each side, 
leaving an unraveled strip half an inch 
wide in the center. Lay them on a foun- 
dation previously cut out and hemmed the 
size you wish your rug to be, and stitch 
with the machine through the center of the 
knit strip. Place the strips as close to- 
gether as possible, until the foundation is 
covered. The raveled fringe will be tightly 
crimped, making it very pretty and warm. 
A heavy woolen fringe across the ends im- 
proves the appearance very much.—Dlsie 
Gray. 





Croquettes. 


The secret of having croqueties firm, 
lies in their being mixed for a long time. 
The meat should be chopped very fine 
after being freed from all fat and gristle, 
and about one-half pint of milk allowed 
to @ach pint of meat. .The milk should be 
puf over the fire while a tablespoonful of 
bitter and two tablespoonfuls of flour are 
rubbed together. The hot milk is then 
aided, and the whole cooked to a thick, 
smooth paste. Meantime, to a pint of 
ponved meat is added a tablespoonful of 

opped parsley, salt and pepper to taste, 
the grated rind of a lemon, and a teaspoon- 
ful of onian juice, if that is liked, or some 
cooks simply rub a halved onion over the 
pixing bowl. The seasoned meat is then 
sirred into the paste, and the whole 
tarned out to cool. The meat should be 
#lowed to stand for at least two hours 
efore it is molded into croquettes. Dip 
rst in eggs, then in ‘bread crumbs and 


ry in smoking-hot fat. Powdered shredded |! 


iscuits wili be found a pleasant variety 
to the bread crumbs. It is a caution, by 
the way, in the use of these biscuits, where 
bread crumbs are required, that they are 
very unsuccessful in escalloped tomatoes. 


| They are too starchy, evidently, to be of 


use there, and they form a gummy mass 
that is not appetizing —New York Post. 





Fine Artin Serving Eggs. 


With meats, hors de prix, as the French 
say, it will profit the frugal housewife to 
take up the innocent egg for economic and 
gastronomic consideration, says Table 
Talk. 

As a nation, we eat too much meat and 
the result is we have nervous or naughty 
children, bad tempers and gold teeth, stom- 
achs that are treacherous at 20, and worse 
at 30, and the best market for liver pills 
and liver pads in the world. 

Farmers and day laborers are the only 
Americans who can safely eat three meat 
meals a day, and they don’t, for obvious 
reasons. 

Eating chops or steak for breakfast is a 
habit that the American gets out of as soon 
as he goes abroad and learns a few good 
old lessons in gastronomy. 

Good eggs, like all good things, have 
their value. We regularly pay 22 cents for 
a pound of chops, and revolt at a dozen of 
eggs at 30 cents, which represent double 
the amount of nutritious element, not to 
mention the minimum tax in assimilation. 
There is a flavor about a fresh egg as pos- 
itive as that of a fine cutlet or choice fish, 
and to those who appreciate it, it is one 
of the most appetizing of foods. 

Most people boil eggs, and consequently 
most eggs are ruined, just as potatoes are. 
Neither should be put in-hot. water. Both 
contain albumen which becomes so much 
glue by sudden contact with-heat. Eggs in 
the shell need enough cold water to cover 
them, a quick fire and four minutes’ cook- 
ing by the clock. They should be sent to 
table in hot water, opened with a wooden 
or silver spoon, and eaten at once. They 
are prime with salt and a bit of butter, 
but it is a crime to pepper them. Some 
gastronomes Parisiennes season with a 
pinch of minced parsley; Russians add a 
dash of paprika, and a real Roman will 
have the egg cup rubbed with a bit of 
garlic or a ring of onion. 

The poaching ring is the test of an egg. 
You can’t poach a bad egg; it wabbles 
the moment it is dropped, the yolk breaks, 
and the connoisseur knows at a glance that 
he is the victim of ignorance or fraud. 
But an egg above suspicion, poached sufli- 
cient to “‘set” the yolk, salted just before 
leaving the kettle and served on a thin 
slice bt nice brown toast, generously but- 
tered, is a dainty bite at any hour of the 
twenty-four. This dish admits of the great- 
est elaboration. Indeed, the iover of 
poached eggs may have a surprise every 
day in the month, and find each a bit more 
appetizing than its predecessor. Paren- 
thetically, eggs are delicate, and should be 
delicately served—individually, that is. 

Here is a dainty dish for breakfast or to 
introduce a lunch or supper: 

Stew a teacupful of tomatoes, season 
with a slice of green sweet pepper, slice 
of olive and onion/and bit of chopped pars- 
ley; cook to the consistency preferred, add 
two or three mushrooms, and salt and but- 
ter to taste. Lay the toast on an indi- 
vidual platter, put the poached egg on the 
toast, pour the tomato sauce over them 
and serve at once. This very savory dish 
may be varied by changing the sauce. If 
high seasoning is liked, a whole pepper may 
be added, with one or two seeds, the sauce 
cooked down, strained and then warmed 
up with condiments to taste. 

Poached eggs in a dish of French peas is 
both pleasing to the eye and palate. 

Poached eggs smothered in stewed cauli- 
flower is a very appetizing breakfast dish. 
Poached eggs with a border of creamed 
carrots and buttered beets sliced and nicely 
seasoned is good to look upon. Poached 
eggs on toast laid on a bed of caulrhoby, 
or stewed cucumbers, is very nice; and 
poached eggs on broiled or French fried 
potatoes are not half bad. A platter of 
poached eggs, trimmed with quariers of 
peeled tomatoes and chips of broiled ham 
or bacon is a royal little spread. 

Now, for stirred eggs: Make a tomato 
sauce, season to taste, and when cooked, 
break an egg in it, stir a few minutes and 
pour on squares of buttered toast. Eggs 
may be stirred into a pan of stewed peas, 
green or butter beans, shredded cauliflower, 
cream potatoes or celery; with tips of as- 
paragus, they are really fine. 

The following recipe will suffice as a sug- 
gestion for Spanish omelet. It is all a 
matter of taste, and where one consumer 
may like it piquant, another will be satis- 
fied with mild seasoning: Brown a tea- 
spoonful of butter, add a minced onion and 
cook “down to nothing.” Put a little cat- 
sup on the remnant, add a cup of tinned 
tomatoes, or two or three whole ones, a 
whole or part of a sweet pepper, from 
which the seeds have beeen removed, and 
cook until the peppers melt. Strain or 
not, season with salt and parsley, add a 
few mushrooms and olive rings, and pre- 
pare. the omelet. Beat the yolks and whites 
separately; have the buttered pan_ hot; 
pour in the yellow first, and then add the 
beaten whites. This gives the omelet a 
second story—makes it light-headed, so to 
speak. When cooked, lay on a big platter; 


‘pour the tomato sauce over half the sur- 


face, turn down the other section, rush it 
to the table, and oh, what gustatory de- 
light awaits the guest. If the dish is for 
a luncheon, tea or a hungry company, it 


| 





may be fortified by the additions of finger- 
lengths of deer-foot sausages. Frankfur- 
ters, or slices of broiled beechnut bacon, 
separately cooked, but dropped into the hot 
tomato sauce. 

By way of variety, eggs may be stuffed 
with codfish. Dish up a mayonnaise of sal- 
mon, for example; scoop out the half eggs, 
leaving only a shell of white, and pack 
with the salmon; dust the top with minced 
fine herbs, or sprinkle with grated anchovy 
toast. Cold striped bass, seasoned with 
paprika, lemon juice, melted butter and 
minced celery, makes a relish of a cold 
egg. Stuffed eggs are quite as good cold 
as baked or fried. 

An inexpensive course for washing days 
and rainy days is ecailed ‘Cream Gravy 
Bullets.” Boil potatoes, onions, beets and 
eggs separately. Make a rich cream gravy; 
dish the vegetables, shell the eggs, garnish 
with fine herbs, pour on the gravy, and 
there you are, 


Flourishing Family Tree. 


. People who are pining for an ancestry 
would better contemplate the table added 
here before they go into the business of 
encouraging the growth of a family tree. 
A writer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
shows that a little computation will prove 
we all are descendants of royalty in some 
way. 

In the first place, a man has a father 
and a mother; second, two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers; third, four great- 
grandfathers and four great-grandmothers; 
fourth, sixteen great-great-grandparents; 
fifth, thirty-two great-great-great-grand- 
parents, and all this in the comparatively 
short space of 100 years. 

In the course of 200 years a man will 
find himself with the blood of 922 families 
coursing through his arterial system. 

In 300 years, it is estimated, one man’s 
blood would be diffused through the veins 
of 1,015,302 people. 

What would be the proportion if they 
were to go back to 1066 A. D.? Let those 
who make pretentions to blue blood cast 
their eyes over this table: 


Grandparents 

Great Grandparents 

Great (twice) grandparents. .. 
Great (8) grandparents...... 
Great (4) grandparents 
Great (5) grandparents 
Great (6) grandparents 
Great (7) grandparents 
Great (8) grandparents 
Great (9) grandparents...... 
Great (10) grandparents...... 
Great (11) grandparents 
Great (12) grandparents 
Great (13) grandparents 
Great (14) grandparents 
Great (15) grandparents 
Great (16) grandparents 
Great (17) grandparents 
Great (18) grandparents....... 
Great (19) grandparents 
Great (20) grandparents 
Great (21) grandparents 
Great (22) grandparents 
Great (23) grandparents 


Total ancestors since A.D. 1066, 62,049,932 
—New York Press. 


1,024 
2,048 
4,096 
8,192 
16,384 
32,768 
65,536 
121,172 
242,344 
484,688 
969,376 
1,938,752 


15,510,016 
31,020,032 





The Proper Care of Clothes. 


The question of space is one that re- 
quires considerable thought. Of course, 
when there is plenty of space and plenty 
of money, there can be wardrobes galore, 
with hooks, shelves, and drawers, where 
each article can have a place for itself. 
Where both economy of space and money 
have to be exercised the problem is more 
difficult. Within the last two or three 
years some clever devices have come into 
use by which the capacity of hanging- 
closets can be doubled. 

If the depth of the wardrobe be great 
enough to allow of them, two curtain poles 
in sockets are fastened at a height which 
will allow a long skirt to clear the ground. 
On these poles are put the wire frames 
used to hang coats on, and it is surprising 
how many skirts can be disposed of, ar- 
ranged side by side, but sufficiently far 
apart to give each skirt plenty of room. 

Above these two curtain poles, are two 
others a yard higher up, for the waists, 
over which are also put the wire or wood- 
en frames. But these are differently ar- 
ranged, for it would of course be impos- 
sible to reach so high. All along the poles 
at regular intervals, are put eyes, through 
which runs a cord that is also fastened to 
the knob on the frame, and then, in pulley 
fashion, the frames can be lowered or 
hoisted as désired. Keeping shirts and 
waists thus spread out is a great help to- 
wards always having them fresh. A pad- 
ding of some soft material can be put over 
the frames, and a small sachet put therein 
to give a faint perfume, only it must be 
very faint. Tissue-paper inserted in the 
sleeves will keep them in shape, and if 
there is danger of dust, a covering of 
cheese-cloth can be put over the waists.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


In taking down the stove if any soot 
should fall upon the carpet or rug, cover 
quickly with dry salt before sweeping and 
not a mark will be left. 

Save every bone, whether beef, mutton, 
veal, poultry or game, as well as all juices 
in the meat dishes, for the stock pot. Into 
this storehouse of wealth, for such the 
stock pot is, go the tough ends from the 
rib roasts, which would only become taste- 
less and dry if roasted; also the fat ends 
cut from mutton chops, the bone left from 
sirloin steak, and the carcasses from either 
poultry or game, as well as the bones from 
the roasting pieces. 

Meat is the most costly and extravagant 
of all articles of food. Consequently, save 
every bit and work it over. 

To those who study the niceties of detail 
in the preparation of even a simple dish, it 
may be suggested that chocolate used as 
a drink is much improved if blended sey- 
eral hours beforehand. It is better even 
to break the lumps of unsweetened choco- 
late into an earthen bow! the night before, 
adding cold water and covering closely. In 
this way the flavor of the chocolate is best 
extracted. 

A French cook never, it is said, washes 
the pan in which an omelet is made. It 
is wiped clean with pieces of paper, then 
rubbed dry with a cloth. In this way the 
omelets made in the pan are not so apt to 
burn. These artists in cooking lay great 
stress upon the quality and the care of 
their tools. 

Some one. advises that the stringy coat 
left on bananas after they are peeled 
should be removed before eating. It is 
this, like the white, pithy underskin of an 
orange, which is indigestible. 
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Best Way to Make Lemonade. 


The best lemonade is made by boiling 
sugar and water together and adding the 
lemon juice after it is cold. Use one pound 
of sugar to each quart of water; add the 
juice of ‘six lemons and the declared quan- 
tity of water at serving time. Pineapple 
lemonade may be made by boiling together 
one quart of water, one pound of sugar 
and the grated rind of one lemon for five 
minutes. Strain; when cold, add the juice 
of six lemons, one pineapple pared und 
picked into very small particles, and either 
a quart of water or a quart of Apollinaris 
water.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Things that Annoy the Sick. 


Nothing is gained, and much time that 
is very valuable is wasted, by allowing our- 
selves to become nervous and unable to be 
of the slightest use in the sickroom. 

Although we may consider a person too 
ill to be aware of what is taking place 
about him, he is sometimes fully cognizant 
of the merest trifles, and always more or 
less susceptible to any and all things go- 
ing on. For that reason, conversation 
about the condition of the patient carried 
on in whispers, or in any mysterious man- 
ner, should be avoided, and an air of quiet 
cheerfulness always maintained. 

Nothing is so annoying as to be contin- 
ually asked if we do not wish the pillows 
changed, the bed clothes straightened, the 
blinds closed: or opened, some nourishment 
brought, or any small details attended to. 
Better, by far, to see for one’s self, and 
do quietly without disturbing the patient. 
Particularly if they are disposed to sleep, 
do not at once get a newspaper of the 
kind that has the greatest possible amount 
of rattle in it, and seat yourself in a rock- 
ing chair regardless of the possible effect 
it may have upon the nervous condition of 
your friend. 

When it is‘time for nourishment or med- 
icine, be prompt to give it, but always 
without talking over it too much; and if 
it is the bitter cup that is to be prescribed 
have something agreeable to follow, and 
a cheery word. If it is the food or broth, 
have it prepared outside the sick-room and 
brought quietly, and, above all, in an at- 
tractive form, bearing in mind that a lit- 
tle, daintily presented, will be much more 
acceptable and partaken of with more ben- 
efit than a larger quantity.—New York 
Ledger. 





Works. 


“Tf husbands only knew, or if knowing 
only cared, how very much their words 
and manners affect the temperature of the 
home world, they would never, by word 
or deed, leave it enshrouded in gloom,” ar- 
gues Mrs. A. M. Marriott in an erticle 
entitled “Praise Your Wife,” in March 
Woman’s Home Companion. ‘To most 
wives the husband is the sun around which 
every thought revolves. There is scarcely 
an instant in which his presence is not 
felt as she goes about her work, or even 
when at rest. If she is preparing the 
meals, the way John likes this or that, or 
some remark he has made about some ar- 
ticle of food is recalled to mind; if she 
looks about her she sees his hats and 
coats hanging on the hooks, and the hats 
invariably wear the same expression John’s 
face wore when he left in the morning; a 
jolly, good-humored look, if he went away 
pleasant; if angry, a gruff, defiant attend- 
to-your-own-business air takes the place 
of the so lately gentle pliable shapes in 
felt, and fairly bristle with wrath over 
some trifle, but still enough to obscure the 
sun in the little world for many a weary 
day, perchance, ere it is seemingly for- 
gotten. 

“There is no true woman but will repay 
her husband over and over again for kind, 
thoughtful treatment. He is ready to call 
her childish, and she may seem so to him; 
but one thing is sure, a woman never for- 
gets. All little deeds of love or thought- 
fulness sown by his hand yield a certain 
and abundant harvest. She may love her 
home better than any other spot on earth, 
yet she sometimes gets so weary of her 
daily routine of never-ending duties that 
fall to her lot that she cannot help an oc- 
casional feeling of envy for those who 
have more time for recreation, for going 
abroad, for all the little things dear to the 
heart of every woman, but which the stern 
hand of duty most effectually debars ber 
from enjoying. Still, for all that, she 
would not for the whole world exchange 
places, even if she could, with any other 
woman, leaving home and John—dear old 
John—as the price of her freedom from 
ee If your wife has been a 
faithful and true wife to you, tell her so. 
Do not think it lowers your manliness 
any to let her know that she still has a 
place in your affections. She has toiled 
early and late for you and your children, 
through sickness and health, and self- 
denial has grown to be her motto. It takes 
but little from her loved ones to make 
her happy, so do not begrudge her a word 
of praise mow and then as her just re- 
ward, and of far more value to her starv- 
ing heart than gold. There are some 
things which money can never buy, and 
wounds which it cannot heal; but love 
levels all obstacles, overcomes all difficul- 
ties and, immeasurably sweetens life.” 





The Building of the Home. 


The Household Economie Club met yes- 
terday afternoon at the Kanaienah. The 
address of the afternoon was given by Miss 
Marian Perrin, of Rochester, the subject 
of which was “The Building of the Home.” 
Miss Perrin’s personality was very charm- 
ing and her address was very much en- 
joyed. She said in part: 

“Half the population of the civilized 
world dies before the age of 20, and half of 
those that remain do not live beyond 30. 
What is the cause of this tragic state of 
affairs? Is there some frightful scourge 
that sweeps the land? Is it flood, or fire, 
or sword? No, only this: The mothers of 
the children do not know what they ought 
to eat and drink and breathe, and so they 
starve and suffocate! What is the propor- 
tion of women who do their own work? It 
is vastly large—an army of women whose 
work in life is to minister to the bodily 
welfare of the race, and how many of 
them know their trade, as a tailor, or car- 
penter, or mason, or architect knows his? 
Very, very few! When the subject is taken 
from the dusty corner of tiresome drudgery 
and put on the shelf along with the sciences 
where it belongs, then a new hope will 
come for man’s weary stomach. And 
science is claiming this child for her own. 

“The fundamental rock to be laid in this 
scientific structure is the hygienic construc- 
tion of our homes. Here in three letters I 
describe the building of a house, beginning 
with the drain pipes under the cellar walls. 
I see that the walls are well laid, with 
large blocks of stone smoothed both out- 
side and in; I see that the cellar floor is 
covered with asphaltum and then ce- 
mented; that the side walls are cemented 
and whitewashed; that the windows are 
large and easily opened. I have a hot air 
furnace, with large fresh air shafts open- 
ing at least three feet from the ground out- 
side. I have fireplaces and openings over 
the chandeliers for ventilation; I have 
hardwood floors everywhere. and I take 
pains to have very few projecting dust 





catching contrivances in the woodwork. I 
pay very especial attention to the plumb- 
ing, gas fitting and electric lighting. The 
plumbing is all ‘open,’ i. e., every possible 
pipe is in sight, and is painted in light, 
cool, clean colors to match the rooms. Vent, 
soil and drain pipes and traps all receive 
my personal attention, and sinks and closets 
have their share of thought. The home, 
begun in December, is finished in May, but 
is left to stand and dry out during the 
summer and is ready in September for the 
delicate tinting, the soft rugs, the non-dust 
catching plain and upholstered chairs, the 
pretty dressers and the brass and iron 
beds. : 

“Food is the next great problem of life, 
and it is the problem for the poor whose 
means are limited and whose table is 
scanty, rather than for the rich, who have 
all sorts of things on the table at once. 
Let a man sit down to a well spread table 
and he will all unconsciously help himself 
to just about the right proportion of flesh, 
fat and force-producing foods.”——-Syracuse 
Standard. 


Great Britain’s Steam Power. 


It is estimated that the steam power of 
Great Britain is equal to the united. 
strength of 1,000,000,000 men. The num- 
ber of persons employed in her coal mines 
is but 200,000, and of these fully two- 
thirds dig coal for other uses than for en- 
gines, leaving 66,666 men to mine the coal 
necessary to do the work of 1,000,000,000. 
The engines are made by 60,090 men, so 
that 126,666 men furnish the means of do 
ing the work of 1,000,000,000, the strength 
of each being thus multipi’e! nearly 8,000 
times. This gives to each man, woman 
and child of a population of 35,000,000, 
some thirty willing slaves, born fully 
grown, exempt from sickness, needing no 
clothes, eating only fire and water, and 
costing merely the work of one man in 
8,000.—Exchange. 





When a Woman Should Refuse a 
Man. 


She should refuse him (writes a lady cor- 
respondent) when she knows his habits to 
be intemperate, for there can be no un- 
happier fate than marriage with a drunk- 
ard. She should refuse him when there 
is any Lereditary disease in the family, 
such as consumption or insanity, which 
would in all probability show itself and 
cause infinite misery in after years. She 
should refuse him when she sees he is in 
the habit of associating with bad com- 
panions, who may lead him into a gamb- 
ling, drinking and card-playing life. She 
should refuse him when she Enows him to 
be that despicable thing—a male flirt; she 
should reflect that as he has treated other 
girls so he may treat herself, and no 
woman cares to lay herself open to such 
treatment. She should refuse him when 
she feels she has no love to give him, 
and not marry, as many girls do, for a 
home; no marriage can be truly happy 
without. love to sweeten the Londs. She 
should refuse him when he is proposing 
to her for her money or from pique. A girl 
ean generally distinguish real love from 
feigned, and even if she cares for him, 
should not accept him until convinced his 
motives are disinterested. She should not 
refuse him when she really cares for him, 
and knows him to be a steady, faithful 
man, who will make her happy, and not 
cause her heart-breaks, which, perhaps, 
one of her more brilliant lovers might have 
done.—New York Ledger. 





Whitewash That Will Not Rub 
Off. 


Slake one bushel of fresh lime with hot 
water. While slaking :dd one pound of 
glue previously dissolved in warm water, 
and stir thoroughly. Before applying, add 
sufficient blueing to give the tint desired. 
This whitewash is good for both inside and 
outside work. 





“When I was first married,” says the 
Rev. Dr. Lorimer, pastor of Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, “I had my strict ideas about 
Sunday cbservance. Mrs. Lorimer had a 
colored ‘aunty’ for cook, and on the first 
Saturday after she came I went into the 
kitchen and told her I did not want any 
Sunday work, so she could prepare all 
meals for that day beforehand. She didn’t 
say one word while I was talking; then 
she looked up, and, pointing to the door, 
exclaimed: ‘Now, iook hyar, Marse 
George, you jest go in dar and I'll tend 
to mah kitchen! I went, and, as near as 
I can remember, she kad hot dinrers Sun- 
days as long as she stayed with us.”— 
New York Ledger. 





Sinks, drains and all ir:pure places that 
become sour and impure should be cleaned 
with carbolic acid and water. 

A half glass of tepid water with a heap- 
ing teaspoonful each of salt and dry mus- 
tard is an antidote for most. any kind of 
poison. 








TWO GRATEFUL WOMEN 


Restored to Health by Lydia HB. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


“Can Do My Own Work.” 
Mrs. Patrick DANEHY, 
West Winsted, Conn., writes: 


“Dear Mrs. PinxHam:—It is with 
pleasure that I write to you of the 
benefit I have derived from using your 
wonderful Vegetable Compound. Iwas 
very ill, suffered with female weak- 
ness and displacement of the womb. 

“Teouldnotsleepat night, had towalk 
the floor, I suffered so with pain in my 
side and small of 1ay back. Was trou- 
bled with bloating, and at times would 
faint away; had a terrible pain in my 
heart, a bad taste in my mouth all the 
time and would vomit;. but now, thanks 
to Mrs. Pinkham and her Vegetable 
Compound, I feel well and sleep well, 
can do my work without feeling tired; 
do not bloat or have any trouble 
whatever. 

“I sincerely thank you fcr the zood 
advice you gave me and for what your 
medicine has done for me.” 


“Cannot Praise It Enough.” 


Miss Grertrz DuNEIN, 
Franklin, Neb., writes: 


“I suffered for some time with pain- 
ful and irregular wenstruation, falling 
of the womb and painin the back. [ 
tried physicians, but found no relief. 

‘*I was at last persuaded to try Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and cannot praise it enough for what 
it has done for me. I feel like a new 
person, and would not part with your 
medicine. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends.” 
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Women pronounce the Columbia Loop 
i! Frame the most graceful of all bicycles. 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 




















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


iénM IMPLEMENTO 


<= The largest complete line of farm machinery manufactured 
byany single concern in the world; embraces: 


TRADE MARK Sulky Soring-Tocth Harrows, Spring-Tooth Harrows, 


Rivai Disc Harrows, Adjustable Peg-Tecth Harraws, CGombination 
Harrows, 


Columbia Flexible and Revorsihble Disc Harrows, 
Columbia inclined Gorn Harvester & Binder, All.Stee!l Tedders, 
Colambia Mower, (1 & 2-horse) All-Stee! Self Dump Rakes, 
Cot-umbia Grain Harvester and Binder, Ali-Stee! Hand Dump Rakes, 
Columbia Reaper, No. 8 Reaper, Horse Hee Gultivators, etc. 


Every machine is fully warranted and is the best of its 
clats that can be aaeet job good material. complete eat Sek cn 
equipme e rience. t 

uipment, superior skill and long expe Sabai ty my A 


is that 
The Cut here Shown \ 200K. 


of our 
OSBORKE SULKY SPRING- 
» efor our ad, 
t week 

















































Wecsen An all- 
steel, lever set spring-tooth harrow mounted 
ona steel sulky having 20-inch, broad-faced, 
4 easy traction steel wheels Sulky is located 
nearthe center and carries nearly all the 
weight. All side motion or wobbling is pre- 
vented by the broad-faced shoes. The harrow 
is flexibie and rides a ridge or hollow equaliy 
well. LIGHTEST DRAFT of its kind. It 
runseasy, makes asmooth, mellow seed bed. 


Don’t buy until you see our local agent. 


D, M. OSBORNE & CO., Auburn, N.Y: 
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Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 












: The Standard of Excelience. 
w Send for Catalogue and Prices from. First Hands. § 
6 SOUTH SIDE MIG CO, PETERSBURG VAN 
Ny a Rae A ia Once REEL Sie” . a Re PTT BRE Fas oe a De ge 
OFFIGE I$ 144 WARREN ST., WHERE SAMPLES CAN BE SEEN,” 


Tlease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Abundance plum is one of the most widely known of the Japan varieties. 
Burbank is another well established favorite. Willard and Red June are remark- 
‘ably early varieties. Simoni is valuable only when picked before maturity, when 
it is said to ripen and become delicious and fragrant. We have a large stock of 
these Japan plum trees in three sizes ; largest, medium, and a grade smaller than 
‘medium. Please correspond with us in regard to the purchase of plum trees, also 
of pear, cherry, apple, currants, gooseberries, strawberries or any other item in 
‘the fruit line that you may think of planting. Our Spring catalogue will be sent 
to all patrons without application, but if you do not receive it by February ist, 


please apply for it. 





GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 















REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Pedigree Seeds and Plants. 











The subject of improving the quality of 
vegetable products never received more at- 
tention than it is receiving at the present 
time. It seems to move along with the 
efforts for the improvement of subjects of 
the animal kingdom. I*ew intelligent, well 
informed men attempt~to breed animals 
now-a-days, without seeking to make the 
progeny better than the progenitors. Not 
only are the best breeds of sires and dams 
selected but the best individuals of those 
breeds, By acting on this principle the 
American trotter has been advanced from 
a mile in four or five minutes to a mile in 
little more than half that time and draft 
and carriage horses have been greatly im- 
proved in strength and. beauty; the cow 
has been brought up from 3,000 pounds of 
milk annually to over 20,000 pounds, and 
from 100 pounds of butter to 500 pounds. 
Great improvements have also been made 
in sheep, swine and poultry. The spirit of 
improvement is active among mankind de- 
manding that nothing inferior, or even 
mediocre, shall be generated. If this spirit 
has hitherto been limited in its sphere of 
operation mainly to the animal kingdom it 
is because that kingdom has been consid- 
ered of greater importance than the veg- 
etable kingdom. But such a spirit, once 
aroused cannot be restricted in its opera- 
tions, but must continue_to expand until 
it includes every sphere of human activity. 

Can the theory of heredity, or pedigree, 
be applied to the seed grower and the nur- 
seryman? I believe it can. We have long 
sought to improve our farm crops and our 
garden crop by procuring and propagating 
better varieties; better varieties of wheat, 
of oats, of rye, of barley, of corn, of pota- 
toes, of peas, of beans, of tomatoes, mel- 
ons, ecabbages, apples, pears, peaches, 
plums and so on down through all the spe- 
cies. But has the producer been equally 
careful to propagate from the best indi- 
viduals of a variety? Look over a grow- 
ing field of ripening grain and you will 
observe a great difference in the appear- 
ance of the heads. Some will be longer 
and larger than others, and; if plucked and 
shelled would be found to contain more 
and larger grains; can there be any doubt 
that if such heads were selected and 
planted and the best heads from their 
product selected for seed and this process 
continued, from year to year, that the hus- 
bandman would soon have an improved 
quality of grain, insuring larger yields? In 
one species of grain our best farmers have 
long pursued such a course. The largest, 
finest ears, containing the largest and 
most numerous kernels of maize, have long 
been selected for seed, either at husking, 
or before, and there has probably been less 
degeneracy in Indian corn than in any 
other species of grain. Many farmers have 
continued to raise the Eight-rowed-yellow, 
or the EKight-rowed white, or the Dutton 
through two or three generations and can 
raise better crops to-day, than they could 
seventy-five years ago. What is true of 
a field of grain is also true of every spe- 
cies of vegetable product that the farmer, 
the fruit grower, the market gardener or 
the nurseryman produces. As great a dif- 
ference in individual plants may be dis- 
cerned as in a flock of sheep, a herd or 
litter of swine, or a herd of cattle and 
when producers come to recognizing this 
principle in selecting their breeding plants 
and make the most of it they will realize 
a larger yield of better quality. 

I recollect that about thirty years ago 
I came into possession of a new variety of 
black-cap raspberry that bore astonishing 
clusters of large berries of excellent qual- 
ity, remarkably free from seeds. Every 
cane was large and stocky and bore a 
great many clusters of berries. From the 
second year’s growth of canes I propa- 
gated from the terminal tips only, and 
planted out the plants in extension of the 
plantation. The canes in this plantation 
appeared to possess all the vigor of the 
canes in the first plantation, made a good 
stand of plants and fully sustained the 
reputation of the variety. The variety 
was then attracting attention and the de- 
mand for plants at a high price was good. 
Aware of the importance of propagating 
as many plants for market as _ possible 
while prices were high, I pinched off the 
terminal buds of leading canes, making 
numerous branches, the tips of which I 
buried for plants. I continued this prac- 
tice and every year planted out a few in 
extension of my plantations. Pretty soon 
I began to notice that my new plantations 
were not doing so well as my first ones 
did. I was not getting so good a stand of 
plants, some stools were much weaker than 
others, did not appear to be so hardy or 
so vigorous and I came to the conclusien 
that, from some cause or other, the va- 
riety was degenerating. When evapora- 
tion became the leading object for which 
blackcaps were grown, this variety, being 
very juicy, consequently making less 
weight of dried fruit, was superseded by 
firmer, dryer berries. Now, I have little 
doubt that had I propagated for my own 
planting from the tips of the most vigorous 
eanes only, and followed up that practice 
from year to year, I should have been 
able to maintain the original quality and 
productivity of the Mammoth Cluster. 

I believe that if nurserymen would graft, 
or bud, only the most vigorous seedlings 
with grafts, or buds, taken from the most 
vigorous trees there would be a great im- 
provement in the productiveness of the 
trees and the quality of the fruit, but, then 
they would need much higher prices than 
they now obtain to make the business pay, 
and évery planter could afford to pay much 
higher prices for such trees and plants. 

Now, why is it that some stalks or heads 
in a field of grain, some plants in a plat of 
vegeiables, some trees or plants in nursery 
rows, some plants or stocks ina planta- 
tion of small fruits, will-be larger, strong- 
er, nore vigorous than others, taking the 
lead from the start and holding it through- 
out the season or during the existence of 
the plantation? There are, undoubtedly, 
several causes: the environments of the 
plant may be more favorable to growth, 
the soil may be more fertile, it may have 
been fed: more liberally with plant-food, 
but, the one cause, outweighing all others, 
is the fact that its growth, from the start, 
was from more vigorous cells. The cell is 
the unit of vegetable and animal life. 
Where that is vigorous, full of latent en- 
ergy, the cells formed from the parent cell 
will be strong, vigorous and the plant, tree 
or animal formed by the aggregation of 
cells will be strong, vigorous and fruitful. 
How important, then, to prevent deteriora- 
tion of a variety of a species, that selec- 
tion of the best individuals be made, every 
time, for propagation; that the farmer, the 
fruit grower, the vegetable grower, the 
seed grower, the nurseryman, always se- 
lect the best individuals for reproduction, 
and that no seeds of inferior plants be 
permitted to go into the ground. 


To make fruit growing profitable in the 
future, every means of increasing the yield 
and improving the quality of the fruit 
must be devised aond practiced. Prices 
are destined, at least for ordinary fruit, 
to e low, in the future, ecause so many 
are engaging in fruit culture, and low 
prices must be counteracted by large 


yields and superior fruit. Those who ap- 
ply the best methods, from start to finish, 
will make money, while the many, who 
put but little brain labor in the business 
will find it very difficult to figure out any 
profit from it. I trust that readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower will apply its teach- 
ings to their practice and, consequently, 
realize pleasure and profit from the pur- 
suit. 


HAZARDS OF FRUIT GROWING. 


The hazards of all kinds of agriculture 
are many, but the hazards of fruit grow- 
ing are more numerous and greater than 
those of any other branch of agriculture. 
Those hazards arise largely from unfayor- 
able meteorological conditions. It is rarely 
that a crop of wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
beans or potatoes fails from unfavorable 
weather, but it is not a rare. occurrence for 
one, or more, species of fruit to fail from 
extremely low temperature in wiater or 
untimely frosts in spring. Consequently, 
the fruit grower and the fruit consumer, 
also anxiously consult the thermometer, in 
winter, to ascertain if the temperatire is 
too low for the safety of the fruit\ buds 
(especially those of peaches) and, later in 
the season, after the buds have begin to 
expand, to see if the temperature i 
low as to hazard the safety of the 0 
ing blossoms. Can it be that the exbep- 
tional risks of fruit growing add to\its” 
charms? ‘| 

The meteorological conditions of he 
month of March, this year, were phenome- 
nal, After the first six days the mercuty 
in Rochester hardly dropped below the 
freezing point and, during the middle, af 
the day, rose to some figure in the fifties, 
sixties and, finally, on the 19th attaix 
to the high temperature of 72 degrees, 
For 18 days the temperature rose to aboye 
fifty; for ten days to above 60 degreg. 
The mean temperature for the rant 
month was 43 degrees, the warmest Mar 
during the 28 years that the Weather Bu 
reau has been established in Rochester 
and 12 degrees above the average for that 
time. By the middle of March the Scarlet 
maple and crocus was in bloom and re} 
buds, especially pears, as much expanded 
as in ordinary years by the middle of 
April. Of course this condition of things 
excited the fears of fruit growers and 
those with pessimistic temperaments pre- 
dicted an entire failure of the fruit crop 
this season. I remember some past sea- 
sons—notably 1894—when fruit buds were 
nearly as forward the first of April as this 
year and that cool weather following, they | 
were held back with scarcely a change. 
until near the first of May, when they § 
opened and gave us fruitful seasons, 

With the incoming of April, this year 
another change occurred, which is re- 
garded as exceedingly unfavorable. During 
the first seven days the mercury dropped, 
nocturnally, to the neighborhood of 
20 degrees Fahr., one night to 19 degrees, 
and I hear from many sections that the 
fruit crop is ruined. This may be true 
but I question it. I have examined the 
buds on peaches, pears and cherries, on 
my limited premises and failed to find the 
first frozen bud. It may be different in 
more exposed localities in the country, but 
no one is warranted in saying that every 
bud on a tree is killled. There is a great 
difference in vitality in the various buds 
on a tree. While some may be unable to 
resist the low temperature, others, with 
greater vigor, survive. Trees of all kinds 
of fruits are very fully budded this year. 
Generally speaking, if one-half or two- 
thirds of the weaker buds were killed, the 
remainder surviving, it would be a benefit 
to fruit growers. Although the ends of the 
blossoms in pears and peaches are exposed 
there remains quite a warm wrapping of 
calyx, leaves and corolla around the vital 
reproductive organs of the blossom—the 
stamens, pistils and ova—and a large pro- 
portion of the buds are less advanced than 
the more forward. Therefore, would I 
say to anxious fruit growers, whose in- 
come depends so largely upon good crops, | 
cherish the sentiment, hope in your hearts 
as long as there is any room for hope. Not 
until the season for blossoming has passed 
can you know, positively, how many of the 
blossom buds have survived the trying or- 
deal to which they have been subjected. 
—P. C. Reynolds. 











How Can I Lift a Mortgage or 
Pay Other Debts ? 





Can I do it by small fruit culture? 

I expect to do something in that line 
the coming season. Last fall a garket, 
gardener furnished me with ground and 
irrigating facilities. On this ground I set 
about four thousand strawberry plants. 


The plants were grown on adjoining 
ground. Variety: Jessie. By irrigating 


the plants they made a very thrifty growth, 
notwithstanding that September and Oct- 
ober were dry months. Without irrigation 
my work would hav2 been Jost labor. I 
also expect to raise a crop of Prizetaker 
cnions, by the “new onion culture” sustem, 
and a crop of cabbages. I have had some 
experience with these three crops, and as 
the ground is in excellent condition, with 
facilities for irrigating, I think I have a 
good prospect of success. My contract is 
such as to give me very satisfactory returns 
for my care and labor. 

I believe it would pay every farmer to 
provide himself with irrigating facilities. 
In a dry season this is one of the indispens- 
able means of success, especially, with cer- 
tain kinds of crops, which require a great 
deal of water. And even in seasons which 
are not dry, there will be times when irri- 
gation will be very advantageous. 

As to what kind of money crops any 
farmer can cultivate to the best advantage 
will depend on the kind of soil, location 
end market facilities. As a general rule, 
every one should do that which he can do 
the best. The farmer or gardener should 
mike a specialty of those crops in which 
he is an expert, and for which his farm is 
best adapted. Whatever crops are cultiyat- 
ed, always aim to have them first-class. 
Be sure and take a good agricultural jour- 
nal, and keep posted in the markets, and in 
new and economical methods of cultivating 
and improving the soil. 

C. T. Athearn, 
Ohio. 





Do You Suffer From Asthma? 


If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Kola Plant, a new botanic dis- 
covery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is pronounced an assured cure for 
the disease. Most marvelous cures are 
wrought by this new plant, when all other 
remedies fail. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, New- 
ell, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured 
him of severe Asthma of twenty years’ 
standing; Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, D. C., 
testifies that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night without fear of chok- 
ing, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. It is really a most wonderful dis- 
covery. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, The Kola Im- 
porting Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
They only ask in return that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 









it. This is very fair, and you should 


jthe money. 


“i : —— 
How Children Have Made Money 





a 
Gre’s Fruit Grower: In reply to your 
inquiry I will say that I am a»boy of ten 
years dd. My parents live on the farm 
and it ig located along the Straits of Mack- 
inaw, aad’ my pa has been'a reader of 
Green’s Vruit Grower for a number of 










; ‘ any more, I go by railroad. : 
them @ a good price. I am helping mamma gal to hom. Her name’s Jerushia Brown, 
do the Jousework, and herding cattle, I went to see Jerush las’ nite an took tea. 


Yours very truly, 

r. William H. Scheppe, Mich. 

. A. Green: I will tell how a little 
,years old made pin money: My 
offered me two cents per quart to 
ckberries. I picked forty-eight 
nd received ninety-six cents. Papa 
e a little pig one day old and I fed 
I took 
re of it till it was 8 months old, 
ld it for $6.50. I also raised 150 
When 


bop one night and killed all my tur- 
keys/but one; it is worth $1. My chickens 
are worth about $25; I let mamma have 
the /chickens. 

/ Yours respectfully, 
Hattie A. Frank, Mo. 


I was 12 years old last December. We 
liye in Baltimore 8 1-2 months of the year. 
About the 10th of June we go to our farm 
near Hagerstown, Md. Last summer papa 
told me I could have all the money I could 
make by selling surplus vegetables from 
the house-garden; and also any fruits I 
choosed to gather. So I went to work, 
and in three months I made $127. This 
summer I hope and expect to do better. 
Will let you know about the 1st of October 
what I make this year. 

Yours truly, 
George T. Gambrill, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: I earned $15 last summer on 
my chickens. I have thirty-five chickens. 
I let my mother have all the eggs she 
wants for the house, and I sell all the rest. 
I am 10 years old. This is all; good-by. 
Ralph Dauphin, Canada. 








Dear Editor: I am 11 years old. TLast 
winter I earned twenty-five cents building 
fires for the school; ten cents cleaning up 
wood pile, ten cents going errands; five 
cents catching chickens, fifty cents hunting 
eggs, twenty-five cents turning the washing 
machine. . 
Lawrence L. Cronkhite, Iowa. 


Dear Editor: I am 9 years old. I live 
on a farm. My pa takes the Fruit Grow- 
ery. I earned thirty-five cents building fires 
and cording wood for the school house. I 
earned fifty cents hunting eggs last sum- 
mer, ten cents for carrying mail for a 
neighbor and ten cents for helping wash. 

Alva Cronkhite, Iowa. 


Dear Sir: My father has a small fruit 
farm in the country. He raises strawber- 
ries and raspberries. I have earned money 
picking fruit at one cent a quart. I have 
picked twenty-seven quarts a day. 

Yours truly, 
Alice H. Chase, Michigan. 

Mr. Green, Dear Sir: I am a little boy 
only five years old, and live on a small 
farm. I earned §8 raising four heads of 
cabbage. I made holes in the ground with 
a stick and set the plants. Grandpa 
brought me a little hoe and I took care of 
them myself, and they grew very nice. 
Grandpa agreed to buy my crop in the fall 
land he did. I bought an overcoat with 


Robert Sterling. New York. 
(Since the reader will marvel at $3 being 
paid for four cabbages, we will add that 
the ‘price was intended as an incentive to 
industry and attention. Since the lesson 
taught was so successful we commend the 
method to parents who are able.—EHditor.) 


Dear Sir: I am a boy 12 years old. I 
have worked for the neighbors. I cut corn 
stalk and took the sprouts off of a rich 
neighbor’s potatoes in the spring. In fall 
I stripped cane and built the school fires all 
winter. My name is Jesse, and I hope I 
will get plants. 

Yours, 
Jesse L. Grogan, Indiana. 


Dear Editor: As you wished to hear 
how young girls can make money on the 


farm, I beg to give my experience. Last 
year was wy first year on the farm. Mam- 


ma gave me six turkey eggs; five hatched. 
I raised four turkeys and sold them for 
$1.25 each. Now don’t you think that’s 


pretty well for a girl of 12 years? This 
year I will try turkeys and ducks. I will 
also. set a strawberry bed. Will give 


you my success next fall, if you wish it. 
Myrtle Stratsbury. 
Mo. 
(Other replies will be published later.— 
Ecitor Green’s Fruit Grower.) 





—Read about the Lenox Sprayer on 


back page. 





A Yankee Story. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. JosepH CUTHBERT. 


Haow due, when I’m ter hum I live 
daown east, I don’t live so fur daown 
yer hev ter split the trees to let the sun 
rise. I’ve an Uncle, Uncle Ike Paddle- 
foot. He lives in Connecticut. I go up 
thare some times to do chores for Uncle 
Ike. Uncle Ike has got a smack tew, he 
runs up and down the Saound to New 
York and back. I alus had an itchen de- 
sire to go to York. I thought York ud be 
about finished time I got daown thare. 
T’ve got an Ant, tew. Ant Keziah they 
eall her. She ast me tew come and take 
tea with her. She ast me how [ liked the 
flavor of that tea. I told her it was real 
nice. I thought it was flavored with the 
pump a good deal though. The butter was 
so strong the flies wouldn’t lite on it. 
She has a patent rite, Aunt has. She 
makes pomatum, out of hogs’ fat and gin- 
ger. She sets in a square room all day 
and grunts. _They say she can afford to 
grunt, cos:she’s pretty well-to-do in the 
world. Uncle Ike’s got a son, his name 
is Peleg; that ere feller’s got the tarna- 
tionest big feet you ever hearn tell of in 
all yer born days. His feets so big he has 
ter git out o’ bed nights to turn over. His 
mother dasen’t\ send him out to pick up 
chips cos he steps on the hull o’ them. 
Peleg an’ I ,went about a stone’s throw 
from here to bob fer an eel one day. I 
pulled out an eel but it got off the bob 
an’ I stuck up like a pair of tongs. Well 
Uncle Ike is all ready to go to York. He's 
got a couple barrels of wooden hams, and 
a barrel of wooden nutmegs, so we started 
for York. Got out on the Saound, sails 
all spred she looked like a duck. The wind 
began to blow and kind o’ naturaly made 
the boat heave up; There was five of us 
in all, and we begun to heave up tew. 
Uncle Ike begun to heave up, and so I 
begun to heave up tew. I hove up every 
thing upon. earth, but my knee pans, and 
I felt them twich. ; Oh, sweet hope. I 
thought I was dun fer that time. I thought 
if I was only to hum again, you’d never 
ketch me on the briny ocean again. Well 








surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 
i pared eee eh so. o0 4 ° 2 
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here we air down to York. Tell you what, 








York’s a bigger place than I thot it was. 
I couldn’t hardly see the place, thar was 
so many houses. I met Zeke Jones one 
day out on the dock; sez he, hello Nate, 
haow de do. I hearn tell you was daown 
here. Sez-I, yas. Well, Nate, by ge hu, 
will you take suthen? sez I, don’t care 
if I due, fer I feel about as dry as a 
burnt penut. I’ll také a little sody. Sez 
he, Nate, when yer goin’ hum? Sez I, in 
a. few days. Guess I don’t go by smack 
T’ve got a 


She took up a great slice o’ pork an’ slaped 
on my plate, ca souse. Then she took up 
a hull skillet full o’ beans an’ emptied on 
my plate, ker wollop, After supper I sot 
there, and the old man‘he sot there an 
ast me a hull corn basket full o’ questions, 
They had about an inch o’ candle. Can- 
dies ts candles m the country. Well, the 
candle begun to burn low, so the old man 
went to bed, and by and by the old woman 
went to bed tew. Jerush and I sot there. 
The candle burned daown to a snuff; at 
last it went out. I give my chiar a nudge 
toward Jerush, an’ Jerush gave her chiar 
a nudge, so we got pretty close together. 
I put my hand out an’ touched Jerush’s 
finger nails. The dod-darn-dest feeling 
came over me. I never felt so scumcious 
in all my born days. I put the back of 
my hand in Jerush’s hand, and her hand 
felt as hot as a hoe handle—ben layin’ in 
the sun all day. Sez I, Jerush, do you 
take dny kind of a notion to me? Sez 
she, I guess‘haow I du. In about a week’s 
time Jerush an’ I will git married. ‘Then 
we'll sing (as Uncle Ike an’ I one day—) 
(was hoeing corn together,) (fer decon Josie 
Bigelo). (T'was terible hot wether.) 
When we had worked till Saturday— 

Sez I—to morrer’s Sunday— 

oh, this will never—never—do— 

fer Mister Nathan Bundy— 

I pack—ed up my movables, 

my Sunday shirt an’ trousers, 

an’ then I took my cow hide butes, 

by the hookey they were rowsers. 





Non-Citrus Fruits of Florida. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


There is no longer a just ground for the 
complaint formerly made by newcomers 
that they could not find a succession of 
good looking fruits in Florida, with all its 
wealth of oranges. The climate of the 
State demands fruit acids in summer for 
the prevention of biliousness, and that 
want can now be supplied by any grower 
who will exercise the same diligence and 
energy which he would in the North. 

To begin with the spring, the straw- 
berry, of course, comes first. This will not 
pay for cultivation on dry sandy lands 
where the orange does well, but there are 
very few farms which have not at com- 
mand an acre or two of hammock or a 
“bayhead’”’ (cypress swamp) which can be 
drained with slight expense: and here the 
strawberry will do well. One can count 
on the fingers of one hand the varieties 
that it will pay to grow for shipment to 
the North; but for home use there are 
eight or ten varieties sufficiently acclimated 
to be prolific. They are mostly smaller than 
in the North and rather more acid, but 
all the better for this from a hygienic 
standpoint. 

The length of the bearing season is re- 
markable, I have picked enough for a mess 
February 1st and managed to cull eneough 
for a shortcake on July 4th—all from the 
same beds of a-single variety—the New- 
nan. Ordinarily the season lasts through 
March, April and May. I have shipped 
326 bushels from three acres, and could 
doubtless have shipped 100 more if the 
advent of Carolina berries in the market 
had not rendered further consignments un-= 
profitable. They make a fair article of 
wine and excellent jelly and jam. 

After the strawberry comes first the 
dewberry, though it laps several weeks 
over the close of the strawberry season. 
This is a most delicious berry, even in a 
wild state, large, juicy and invariably 
sweet and luscious, while the wild black- 
berry is sometimes bitter. 

The raspberry is a failure in Florida, 
but blackberries grow in wonderful pro- 
fusion. So universal and prolific are the 
vines that not one farmer in ten thou- 
sand has ever attempted to cultivate and 
improve them. I know of two growers 
who have done’ so and the results were ad- 
mirable, the fruit selling for five to ten 
cents a quart above the wild ones. 

It would not be necessary to import 
Northern varieties; one could find superior 
fruited ones anywhere, mark them, trans- 
plant in the fall and cultivate and have 
as goed fruit as one could desire. 

I have neglected to mention mulberries, 
which also bear in remarkable abundance 
and of a high quality. Most growers, 
however, plant only a few trees to bait 
the birds and thereby protect their choicer 
fruits. 

The earliest peaches come long before 
the strawberries ure gone, the Peento 
ripening in May, even in April in South 
Florida. Twenty years ago there were 
practically only three varieties, the Peento, 
the Honey and the nondescript native. To- 
day the leading nursery of the State cat- 
alogues 73 varieties, of which 31 are rec- 
ommended for South Florida, 34 for North 
Florida and 59 for West Florida, many of 
these, of course, being duplicated in the 
lists. Most of these varieties have been 
developed in Florida and are unknown in 
Northern catalogues. By exercising the 
same diligence and skill as in the North, 
the farmer may have peaches fresh from 
the trees from May to October, with hardly 
a break. Most of the Honey family are rath- 
er sweeter than most housewives like; but 
there are plenty of kinds with a sprightly, 
sub-acid favor, delicious for the table, 
fresh or cooked. “Of course one will have 
to fight curculio and borer here as else- 
where. 

Plums occupy in the catalogue above 
mentioned eight pages; most of them are 
the Japanese varieties; there are 37 all 
told. The Kelsey, Abundance and Sat- 
suma are a decided success here. Then 
there are two or three natives that do well. 
One of the most notable is the cherry 
plum; a new variety, discovered in Putnam 
County, which, in July and August, ad- 
mirably takes the place of cherries. It is 
fully equal to the Morello in all ways, 
fresh, dried, canned, made into pies, jam, 
preserves, etc. Its powerful acid is very 
acceptable at that time of year. It is a 
sure bearer, exceedingly prolific, free from 
diseases. 

The two Oriental pears, Le Conte and 
Kieffer, are really the apples of Florida, 
having more the flavor of apples than of 
pears, and being equally acceptable in 
pies, dumplings, etc. When properly fer- 
tilized with manures having a strong per- 
centage of potash these pears keep well, 
furnishing an abundance of good cooking 
fruit from July 15th to November. The 
Kieffer is not much to eat out of .hand, 
but when properly ripened in a tight, dark 
place it is better than fifty per cent. of 
Northern apples for cooking purposes. Of 
grapes, figs, etc., some other time.—S. 
Powers, Fla. 





The Lenox Cut Price. 


Wonder if all readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower have taken advantage and sent 
for a Lenox Sprayer while they are being 
slaughtered at two dollars. Read their 
large advertisement on back page of this 





number, and you will save money by it. 


Wonderful Restoration Reported 
from Boston, Mass. 


GEO. F. MULFORD CURED AFTER 
SUFFERING EIGHTEEN 
YEARS, 


Despite the claims so frequently made that 
a surgical operation is necessary to cure 
rupture, the case of Geo. F. Mulford of Bus. 
ton, Mass., who resides at 484 East 5th Street 
is pointed out as a direct refutation of the 
surgery belief. Mr. Mulford was ruptured 
for eighteen years and tried everything 
known almost but failed to even derive bene. 
fit. His rupture was such that trusses diy 
not hold him and for this reason, the sur. 
gery idea was presented to him as the last 
resort. <A final effort was made by the com.' 
paratively new method invented by Dr. W, 
S. Rice of Smithville, N. Y., well known ag 
a rupture cure specialist and in two weekg 
after treatment began Mr. Mulford was prac. 
ticaily a cured man without having suffered 
pain, operation, detention from work or suf. 
fering of any kind. 





~ 


GEO. F. MULFORD. 


The important feature of the Rice inven. 
tion is the fact that it holds any kind of a| 
rupture no matter how severe it may be and) 
is worn with so much ease and comfort! 
night and day that a person scarcely realizes) 
he is wearing it. The case of Mr. Mulford| 
is somewhat identical with that of Geo. Bell, 
of St. Charles, Minn., reported cured by the! 
same method of treatment. It is a wonder-.| 
fully brilliant invention, is sold at a mar-| 
velously low price and is the greatest bless- 
ing ever devised for those who have suffered! 
with rupture and erroneously believe there} 
is no cure outside of the knife. 

Readers should send for Dr. Rice’s illus 
trated book on the cure of rupture and mail| 
it to anyone they know to be ruptured. Such} 
an act of kindness will be worth a greu{) 
deal to those who suffer with this great af 
fliction. Write to Dr. W. S. Rice, Box 516,| 
Smithville, (Jeff. Co.,) N. Y. 
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The Most Power 
The LeastMoney 


In order to introduce our famous Internal Geared Tread 
Powers into every section of the country we have greatly re- 
duced the price for the season of 1898, We make dog, sheep and 
1, 2, 3 and 4-horse.powers, suitable for all kinds of work, from 
running a churn or a cream separator to the largest size thresh- 
ing machine. Nothing is skimped either in material or workmanship. Every- 
thingisthe Lest. Write for circulars and special low prices. Address 
ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., St. Albans, Vt. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
sti] sell the U.S. Standard 


Alaska Gold 2nct2:2 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack 
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fs flooding the country apd 
prices are going up, but W9 
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than Wholesale price: 4 

Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carringes, Carts, Bugzies, Harness, Safes, Bone Mills, 
Letter Presses, Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forge: Lathes, DnmpCarts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mille, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &e 
Hay, Siock, Elevator, Railroad, Platforra and Counter SCALES. 

Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 

151 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ii, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





LIVE 100 YEARS 
by drinking water from 

THE SANITARY STILL 
Nature’s Method Imitated. 

It eliminates both organicand 
inorganic matter, and at the 
same time nerates it with 
sterilized air, making it not 
only absolutely pure but as 
palatable as spring or 
mineral water. The SANI- 
TARY STILL goes on any 
stove,requires no water connec- 
tions, simple and efficient. Will 
last a life time. Price $10.00 
to$15.00.Catalogue on applica 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed 












or money refunded. 
No. 135 No. Green St. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
dm Scte. 0 Vapor Baths, Sulphur, Perfume 
che or Medicated. Write for interesting Book, 
— —s4 Free. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin only. 
vigorates entire system. Prevents disease. Use our 
4 Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for family 
4 use. Oosts Nothing to Try It. Over 97,000 
\ Gi Beuutifies complexion. Cures colds, rheuma- 
Mates tism, obesity, la grippe, ctc., all blood, skin, nerv- 
ous and kidney troubles, Excellent for female ills. 
AGENTS WANTED, Men and Women. $100 Month and 
« 
Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
saga 
The Loudon Raspberry. 





CUPRIGRAPH CO0., 

EACH. Als a 

| @ Our method far superior. Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
ia happy users. Produces health, strength, vigor. 
penses. Write us. F. WORLD MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohie 





The introducer of the Loudon Red_ Rasp- 
berry says of this promising variety: ameee 
is no hardy raspberry so large, firm, brign 
crimson, and of such fine quality in existence 
on earth to-day. A man 4, 

hailed me on the street f ; 

yesterday. He stated 
that he had __ tested 
almost all the newfruits, 
and the best of all 
was the Loudon Red & 
Raspberry, and he in- 
tended to 
plant a still 
larger field f 



















next Spring.” The Hatch Experiment St# 
tion, Massuchusetts, (Amherst College), -% 
poree Loudon th» hardiest and most produc 
ye, the best of all the red raspberries.) 
C. Bauer, of Arkansas, yeports Loudon : i 
best there. Stone & Wellington, of Canad 
reports it the best in Canada. The Genevt 
Experiment Station pronounces it the bet 
with them. Reports come in from all < 
tions of the United States, giving assurane” 
that the Loudon is successful almost evel 
where. Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, ,7 
Y., were the original disseminators of rity 
berry, and still control it in all Its puri. 
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FITS 


“Not to take e cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suscide.” 


Epilepsy 
Explained” 
Wlustrated Book, 
Price $I. 
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Ifyousuffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Vertigo, etc., have children or relatives that doso, or know 
people that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTIOIDE, willoure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
gendfor a Free Bottle and to try it. [am quite prepared to abide by the result. {thas cured thousands where 


everything else has failed. 


Ploase give name, postoffice and express address 


W. H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City, U.S.A 
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FOR SPRAYERS 


Remember 
THE LENOX SPRAYER 


COMPANY, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOR LARGE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS. 
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WRITE FOR OUR LARGE CATALOGUE IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CC., 2 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Horse power or hand pump. 
most perfect sprayers ever built. 
cotton or vegetables at one passage--30 acres a day—throw 2 ¢ 


sprays in any part of a tree, or 4 or more sprays at once in the 4 
vineyard. Can be worked anywhere in any weather. Catalog, contains formulas, ¢ 
spray calendar, etc., seut free. 
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THOS. PEPPLER, Box 22. Hightstown, N. J. 
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FIVE SIZES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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BOSCHERT 
PRESSCO., 


347 W. WATER ST., 
Syracuse, - N.Y. 











Our pear trees, both Standard and Dwarf were never more thrifty and 


Vigorous than those we now offer. 
both the largest and medium sizes. 


Our prices are low for choice stock of 
It is predicted that there will bea 


amine in fruit trees during the next few years owing to the fact that nursery- 


men have been losing money of late in growing trees. 


Please correspond 


with us in regard to the purchase of pear trees, also plum, cherry, currant, 


and gooseberries, or any other stock you may be in need of. 
catalogue will be sent to all former patrons without solicitation. 


Our Spring 
If you do 


hot get the catalogue by February sst, kindly apply for it. 


GRGEN'S NURSGRY COAKPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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Cuts 1-2 in. Dry Oak, weighs 7 1-2 ounces. 
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My Dream of Fruit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by H. EB, 
Haseltine, Thirteen Years Old. 


I feel asleep one day and had a dream 
Of the most beautiful trees 

That ever were seen, . 
Of pretty birds and honey bees, 


Of a beautiful garden, so bright and fair, 
And trees of every kind were there, 

Fach one perfect, straight and nice, 

Not covered with curculio. bugs or lice. 


And each tree bore fruit delicious and sweet, 
To see such a sight was really a treat. 

On eyery side the ripe fruit hung. 

If poets had seen they would have sung. 


Plants were there of every kind, 

And not a bush but you could find. 
Flowers, too, of brightest hue, 

From the boldest yellow to the timid blue. 


The soft summer wind gently blew, 
W afting to me scents of fruit so true, 
Pleasing allymen that every grew 
Under the skies so deep and blue. 


Reader, I find my dream is true, 
And if you want a garden too, 
Do not forget that now is the time 
To send in orders along that line. 





Worth Spraying. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


I am reading a last year’s file of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. In the blank spaces about 
the title heading I write in pencil the most 
important facts I encounter through the 
paper. Should the margin be too brief for 
the inditement I elaborate the ideas I get 
from my reading in another place, pasting 
the sheet at the head of the issue that 
gave me the inspiration. 

In this manner each reader will soon 
have tabulated a lot of special informa- 
tion which he may refer to for refreshnient 
or detail. 

In this busy age, in this era of velocity, 
We heed these little menta! auxiliaries. 
Novel reading and the indiscriminate per- 
usal of daily news has well nigh destroyed 
the function of memory, or rather, has es- 
tablished in us the habit of reading super- 
ficially, without that concentration which 
would eich facts upon the phonographic 
scroll of the mind, sufficiently enduring for 
reproduction. To write a thing is to give 
it 2 personal significance, you adopt there- 
by some. one’s brain-waif; and you need 
not lock the doors; if ’tis kidnapped you 
have it still. 

Grapes, currants, gooseberries and pluins 
are my pet fruits. The range is large and 
the study anything but monotonous. I am 
interested only in a small way. Own a 
small place in town; but there is no ayail- 
able foot of that yard outside the lawn, 
which I have not utilized for smali fruits. 

Nature is always expressible; give her 
the opportunity and she will entertain you 
and pay your entrance fee at the same 
time. 

There is no occupation which so refines 
as the contact with flowers and fruits. 
Normally they are perfect in themselves. 
Form, color, flavor, fragrunce—what do 
they suggest. The mind can only respond 
in action. A brilliant, exquisitely scented 
rose so described does not develop all the 
finer senses of love, generosity. and sym- 
pathy that to see and smell it would. 
The mind, in striving to express their vir- 
tues, is constantly uplifted. 

Your boys and girls can be kept out of 
mischief if you will take them into your 
fruitrys, name to them the mysteries of 
plant life, and ask them to explain them. 
Get them interested and they will find the 
solution of Nature’s eryptogam one long, 
enchanting holiday, profitably spent. This 
thought, in a milder form, I read some- 
where in one of the Growers. 

I consider my small town place a sort of 
an experimental school. Should I ever be 
able to own a fruit farm, or should some 
of my children thus trend I shall be able 
to utilize all I have learned. 

; I see litle in your publications respect- 
ing varieties of wine grapes, or wine mak- 
ing. I can supply rou with valuable points 
in this department, if you are interested. 

Would be pleased to see more about fer- 
tilizers, the origin of fertility, and special 
cultivation. Have my own theories upon 
these points, which I will gladly furnish 
if readers desire. 

In another letter I would like to make 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower ac- 
quainted with a simple and effective meth- 
od of protecting trees through winter from 
frost and bark-eaters and in summer from 
the hot sun.—Truly yours, Addison B/ 
Wadsworth. 


Spraying Fruit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Gro. E. Bogas, Waynesville, N. C. 

I have for some time claimed that the 
great. increase in destructive insects and 
fungous enemies of fruit in this region of 
late years makes spraying a necessity if 
the best results are to be attained. The 
experiments and observations of another 
year have more than confirmed me in this. 

I have learned, too, that Prof. Bailey is 
right in claiming that early spraying is of 
the utmost importance. Heretofore I be- 
gan spraying my apple trees just as the 
petals began to fall. It was my intention 
to have made two sprayings earlier than 
this the past season, one when the buds 
were still dormant, the other between the 
opening of the leaf buds and the blooms, 
hut owing to the press of spring work the 
first was omitted. I made my first spray- 
ing just after the leaf buds began opening 
and before the blooms put out. One row 
of trees through the orchard was not 
sprayed at this time. The trees were 
sprayed again just as the petals began to 
fall; again twice afier this at intervals of 
about three weeks. The trees that were 
well laden with fruit were sprayed a fifth 
time. 

Bordeaux mixture was used in all these 
sprayings, Paris green being added at the 
second and third sprayings. 

The row that was not sprayed at the 
first spraying had considerable blight on 
the leaves for a time and the fruit lacked 
a good deal in smoothness of skin and 
clearness in color and not a few had some 
scales on them. The apples on all my other 
trees were smooth and glossy and of bright 
color and were entirely free from seab. 

As proof of their beauty I submit some 
facts and statements of others well quali- 
fied to judge. I make two exhibits of 
apples, one of ten and the other of twenty- 
five varieties at the American Institute 
Fair in New York in October. Although 
there were a great many apples on ex- 
hibition from different States I easily took 
the first premium on each exhibit. 

I submit some comments on these ex- 
hibits: . 

SOME APPLE COMPARISONS. 
Rural New Yorker, Nov. 27th, 1897. 

“There was a rare chance at the late 
American Institute Fair to see the apples 
from various States- side by side on the 
tables. Those of the Hudson River Val- 
ley showed up well and proved that spray- 
ing and careful culture would produce as 
fine fruit as ever grew in the State of 
¥ New York in the days of its early settle- 
ment. * * * * * * 

“Strange as it may seem, the apples 
from North Carolina were the most at- 
tractive and best developed of. any on ex- 
hibition. They were from Geo. E. Boggs, 
of Waynesville, and were grown from 
3,000 to 3,800 feet above sea level. Such 





specimens of Newtown Pippins as were 
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shown by him; and a few others from the 
hill regions of Virginia, put to shame the 
very best that came from the Hudson 
River Valley. This apple seems to have 
found a far more congenial home in those 
mountainous regions than its birth place 
at Newtown, L. I.- No other apple brings 
such a high price in England as the New- 
town,” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“In agriculture, horticulture and all that 
both fields cover in fruit and flower grow- 
ing and marketing and of botanical re- 
search this year’s exhibition shows the 
place the Institute has in this age and its 


liberality in forwarding this year’s exhibi- 


tion may seem to be indicative of its pur- 
pose toward it in the future. 

“A very startling fact for our apple 
growers in this year’s exhibition is the 
wonderful display of fruit sent from the 
mountains of North Carolina. Every spec- 
imen is the highest type of its kind. With 
these as the standard every similar sort in 
the show falls short in color, size and gen- 
eral appearance. And unlike most ‘picture’ 
fruit, they are not ‘apples of Sodom,’ taste- 
less and poor keepers, but are as good in 
flavor and sound as they are beautiful!” 

More than three-fourths of these apples 
were grown in my orchard. I visited all 
of the best fruit growing neighborhoods in 
this county in search of apples for ex- 
hibition. I found comparatively few that 
were fully equal to mine in smoothness 
and beauty and a great many that were 
injured by blight and scab. I could see 
that although the season was not specially 
favorable to their development these. dis- 
eases were on the increase. 

I intend to spray more carefully and 
thoronghly than ever this year. I will 
spray the first time whilst the buds are 
dormant. At this spraying I may use bluc- 


1 stone water without lime, as the lime in 


the Bordeaux mixture is used mainly to 
protect the folinge. After this I will spray 
as I did last year with the possible ex- 
ception that I may use Paris green three 
times instead cf two, beginning with the 
just following the falling of the petals. 


Spraying With Insecticides. 


The most formidable and destructive in- 
sect pests are: Codlin moth, canker worm, 
apple-tree tent caterpillar, tussock moth, 
bud worm, woolly louse, or root louse, 
oyster-shell bark louse, round-headed apple- 
tree borer, flat-headed apple-tree borer, 
pear-tree slug, pear sylla, imported currant 
worm, plum curculic, apple and pear cur- 
culio, peach-tree root borer, rose beetle, 
several leaf rollers, San Jose scale, peach- 
tree scale, a plum seale, aphides, trips, 
phylloxera, grape-leat caterpillar, grape 
flea-beetle, raspberry root-borer, cane- 
borer, snowy tree cricket, strawberry 
crown borer, cigar case bearer and pistol 
case bearer, This is a long list of insect 
enemies of fruits, but a large proportion 
of tiem can be reached by a very few poi- 
sons. Were it necessary to prepare a sep- 
arate insecticide for every species of insect 
and make a separate application, the fruit 
grower might well despair of subduing 
them. But the list may be divided into 
well marked classes, each requiring a spe- 
cial insecticide, namely mandibulates— 
having jaws for biting and chewing—and 
suctoria--living by sucking, drawing in 
liquid food through a beak, or proboscis. 
The former can be killed by spraying or 
dusting poison upon the leaves, fruit or 
bark which they consume. The poisons 
most frequently used for this class are 
Paris green, London purple and hellebore. 
Of late years Paris. green is preferred in 
most cases, and, if intelligently employed, 
is quite efficient with small injury to the 
foliage. 

As the suctoria do not chew their food, 
they cannot be poisoned by poison on their 
food. They may be destroyed with a prep- 
aration that closes the pores of ihe skin, 
through which they breathe, suffocating 
them. Kerosene emulsion and whale-oil 
soap are the insecticides most commonly 
used to destroy insects of this class. The 
aphides (lice) belong to the suctoria, so 
do the scale insects. The following for- 
mula may be used in preparing kerosene 
emulsion: “Softsoup 1 quart, .or bard 
soap 1%, pound; keresene oil, 1 pint; water 
2 quarts. Boil the soap in the water until 
all are dissolved. Remove from fire and 
add kerosene. Churn vigorously for ten 
minutes, or pass several times through the 
sprayer to thoroughly emulsify the oil. 
Dilute with its bulk of cold water before 
using.” Fortunately, it can be arranged 
so as to kill many species of fungi and 
insects at one and the same spraying, by 
adding Paris green, or whatever poison is 
used, to the Bordeaux mixture. 

Among the first insects to commence 
operations in the spring are the bud-worm 
and epple aphis. These leave their hiberna- 
cles (winter quarters) after a few warm 
days in spring and I have found them in 
buds, with a glass, when they had just 
fairly commenced to expand. As some of 
the fungi begin to germinate with the first 
warm days, Bordeaux mixture may be 
prepared for the fungi and Paris green 
added, for the bud-worm and spraying 
commenced before the buds are fairly 
opened. If the lice are numerous a sep- 
arate spraying of the kerosene emulsion 
would want to follow for them. After blos- 
soms drop a spraying of Bordeaux mixture 
with Paris green should be given the poison 
for the benefit of the larva of the codling 
moth. After this spraying the fungicide 
should be used every 15 to 20 days until 
the different fruits are nearly grown and 
the poison added so long as any kind of 
insects appear to be at work. Critical ex- 
uminations for insects and fungi should be 
frequently made during the entire season. 

The object of spraying with a fungicide 
is to destroy the fungi and thus preserve 
the foliage in its norm&l condition so that 
it may perfect the fruit. Some of our 
very best varieties of apples and pears are 
frequently rendered almost worthless and 
entirely unsalable from the effects of the 
apple and pear scab fungi and many spe- 
cies of fruits are greatly injured by some 
kinds of rot fungus. All fruit growers 
have experienced unquestionable proof of 
the damage that the codling-worm and the 
curculios can inflict, and many have seen 
their orchards defoliated by the ravages 
of the canker-worm and the apple-tree 
tent caterpillar, and some large orchardists 
have declared the bud-worm to be their 
most formidable enemy. Now, the only 
safe and certain course to pursue to pre- 
vent these disastrous effects is to adopt 
the practice of spraying promptly and reg- 
ularly through every season until all dan- 
ger from those insidious foes has passed. 

Some kinds of diseases of fruit trees 
and fruits and some insect enemies require 
other means besidés fungicides and insecti- 
cides to overcome their attacks. The fire 
blight of pear tree must be met by prompt 
excision of affected branches; the black- 
knot, in plums and cherries must be cut 
off and the plum ecurculio should be shaken 
off, caught and destroyed. Spraying for 
the black-knot, when ‘the spores are flying 
and alighting on the branches in spring, 
might be efficacious, but the old knots 
must be entirely removed with the knife. 
Feach-root and apple-tree borers, when 
they have once effected an entrance, must 
be dug out and destroyed, but prepara- 
tions may possibly be applied to trunks of 
trees that will prevent their depositing 
their eggs, or, if deposited, will always de- 


‘stroy their vitality —P. C, Reynolds, 





Spraying Fruit Trees. 


The season for spraying will soon be 
at hand again, and every owner of fruit 
trees who is not already possessed of a 
good spraying outfit should atonceset about 
the matter of procuring one. One should 
endeavor to get a pump that will throw 
a strong, fine spray, as great force Is re- 
quired to reach the center of large, tall 
trees with the liquid; and if it is not finely 
and evenly distributed it may prove injuri- 
ous instead of beneficial. While a strong 


pump is necessary, says a writer in Farm- | 


ers’ Advocate, it should not work with much 
difficulty for the labor of spraying has re- 
ceived a greater drawback through the 
number of inferior pumps placed on the 
market than through any other cause; for 
with an inadequate outfit, not only is the 
work of spraying greatly increased, and 
the time required for doing the work much 
lengthened, but the results are very un- 
satisfactory, so that the owner becomes 
discouraged, and regards the work of 
spraying as of little benefit. While thor- 
ough spraying of individual orchards shows 
good results, I believe we will never suc- 
ceed in exterminating the codling moth 
and other insect pests or in permanently 
eradicating fungous diseases until spray- 
ing becomes universal. And never before, 
1 believe, since the codling moth first began 
its ravages, has a tine been more propl- 
tious for its utter extermination than the 
present. The severe late spring frosts of 
1895 destroyed many of the moths, and the 
total failure of fruit left them no breeding | 
place; so that in 1896 the injury caused by | 
them was scarcely noticeable. The past 
season they did considerable damage in the 
small amount of fruit grown, but in this 
section, Lambton county, apples were so 
scarce that the moth again had little 
chance for increasing. What better time 
could there be, then, for a united effort 
for its utter extermination by thorough and 
systematic spraying the coming year? A 
short time ago I was in receipt of a letter 
forwarded me from the office of the super- 
intendent of Farmers’ Institutes at To- 
ronto, which letter had been received from 
a Mr. Hadley, a fruit-grower of Las Cru- 
ces, New Mexico. Mr. Hadley made some 
comments upon a paper read by the pres- 
ent writer at an institute meeting last sea- 
son. In conclusion, he said: ‘We «are 
fighting the moth here, and we have one ¢o- 
incidence which is giving us the keynote to 
our line of action. One orchard in this 
valley that had previously been «effected 
with the moth was entirely free from it 
the past year and produced a wenderful 
crop of fruit. Now, it so happens that 
this orchard had all its fruit killed by frost 
the preceding year, and it was the only 
orchard in the valley that fared thus. 
Our people are now contemplating the 
cestruction of all the fruit the coming sea- 
son, hoping in this way to get the start of 
the moth. Spraying has not been satisfac- 
torily suecessful in this warm climate.” 
Now, it strikes me that if the people of 
New Mexico ure willing as a whole com- 
munity to undertake the labor of destroy- 
ing a whole season’s crop of fruit; and suf- 
fering the consequent loss for that year, 
for the purpose of exterminating the moth, 
we Canadians, with whom spraying is so 
successful, should be willing to combine in 
a body to fight the moth by the means 
which are so ready to hand. And not only 
will we check the future Cepredations of 
the moth, but at the same time we will 
be more than doubling our yield of remark- 
able fruit, thus increasing our profits and 
also building up an increased and perma- 
nent trade for our apples in the British 
markets.—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 





Spraying Mixtures and Their 
Application. 


By F. H. Hall, of Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion. Bulletin No. 121. 


SPRAYING NOT. UNDERSTOOD. 


Elementary instruction concerning the 
materials, appliances and methods used in 
spraying still seems to be demanded. Ex- 
periment stations and periodicals have 
done much to scatter broadcast the prip- 
ciples governing the use of fungicides and 
insecticides in spray form, and prominent 
growers of fruits and of garden crops havé 
made practical application of these prin- 
ciples to their own financial gain; yet 
many still inquire: How shall we spray? 
Some of the more important features in- 
volved in this method of treatment are 
here reviewed. 


INTELLIGENCE A NECESSITY. 


It is not wise to spray just because 
spraying is a good thing or because by it 
a neighbor has saved the crops of his 
garden or orchard. The pests which 
troubled him may have passed away and 
an entirely different sort may have taken 
their place. The crop must be carefully 
examined and if injury is detected its 
character and cause must be determined 
before it can be effectively treated. Judg- 
ment and care must be exercised for no 
set of rujes or spray calendar is a suffi- 
cient guide. It is essential to know why 
to spray, what to use and how to apply 
the remedy. , It would be useless to spray 
with kerosene emulsion to repress mildew 
to combat currant worms with Bordeaux 
mixture or to apply Paris green for an at- 
tack of plant Lice. 


CHARACTER OF SPRAY MIXTURE. 


Bordeaux mixture is a fungicide and is 
used to prevent plant disease; Paris green 
and kerosene emulsion are both insecti- 
cides; but they are useful! against very dif- 
ferent classes of insects. The former poi- 
sons the beetles and worms that eat the 
foliage while the latter kills, by contact, 
the lice and scales and other insects that 
pierce the plants and suck their juices. 
Descriptions and treatment of the most 
important pests of these three classes are 
given in Bulletin No. 86 of the Station, 
and a little careful study will soon enable 
one to recognize the plant foes he is most 
liable to meet. Then it becomes necessary 
to know how to make the appropriate rem- 
edy and how best to apply it. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


The Bordeaux mixture which the Sta- 
tion uses, and which bas proven highly 
satisfactory, consists of 4 pounds of copper 
sulphate, 3 pounds of fresh lime and 45 
gallons of water. The sulphate dissolves 
readily in a few gallons of hot water or 
by suspending it for a longer time in a 
coarse bag in cold water. The solution is 
then diluted to about 30 gallons and to it 
is added a thin whitewash made from the 
freshly slaked lime, stirring thoroughly 
and straining the whitewash if it contains 
large particles. When diluted to 45 gal- 
lons, the mixture is ready for use. Stock 
solution of copper sulphate may be made 
up in large quantity by using twice as 
many pounds of the sulphate as gallons of 
water, so that each gallon of the solution 
will contain 2 pounds of the salt. The 
solution must be protected from evapora- 
tion to prevent change of strength, A 
saturated solution in which the water con- 
tains all it will take up of the salt will 
hold 3 pounds (49 ounces at 59 degrees F.) 
of sulphate per gallon of water. Two gal- 
lons of the stock solution, then, or 11-3 
gallons of the saturated will be sufficient 
for 45 gallons of water. The lime also 





may be slaked in quantity and the proper 
amount to be added be determined by a 
simple color test. 
not present drops of a solution of: potas- 
sium ferrocyanide added to the Bordeaux 
mixture will immediately change to a 
dark, reddish brown, but if the lime is in 
excess no change will vuccur. Be sure 
the lime is in excess by adding it even 
after no color change takes place; for. too 
much lime will do no harm but too little 


of it allows the sulphate to “burn” ae 


foliage, 
KEROSENE EMULSION. 


Kerosene emulsion is made by dissolv- 
ing one-half .pound of common soap or 
whale oil soap in one gallon of water, heat- 
ing to the boiling point and adding 2 gal- 
lons.of kerosene.. Pump the ingredients 
vigorously and repeatedly through a small 
force pump until they form a thick, creamy 
mass which does not separate on cooling. 
For use, heat cautiously, as it is very in- 
flammable, and dilute with 10 to 15 parts 
of water for spraying foliage, or -with 4 or 
5 parts if. for winter spraying of bare 
trunks and branches. 


PARIS GREEN. 


Paris green may be applied. with Bor- 
deaux mixture, 1 pound to 150 or 200 gai- 
lons on foliage of apples, pears, ete.; 1 
pound te 250 or 300 gallons for stone 
fruits. When applied with water the same 
amount is used but 2 pounds of lime must 
be added for each pound of Paris green 
to prevent injuring the foliage. Adultera- 
tion of Paris green will. be indicated if 
sinall white spots appear when the lumps 
are crushed between the fingers or between 
pieces of glass; or if the Paris green does 
not. dissolve quickly in ammonia forming 
a solution of deep blue color and without 
sediment. 


A GOOD PUMP. 


The appropriate spraying mixture should 
be applied very thorewdgnly to the affected 
plants and this requires the assistance of 
a good pump aud good nozzies, The exact 
style of pump to be used is a maiter for 
the purchaser to decide as no one style 
can be said to be better than al! others 
for all purposes. The good pump should 
work easily, maintain a steady spray from 
several nozzles, be simple in construction, 
have non-corrosive working parts, be dr- 
rable and able to stand hard use, be easily 
taken to pieces for repair, have pipes prop- 
erly arranged to prevent clogging. and be 
provided with an agitater which keeps the 
solution in vigorous motion and the sul- 
phate and lime thoroughly distributed. 
Judging by cheapness alone often proves 
poor economy. 


NOZZLES. 


For a very finely divided spray the Ver- 
morel nozzie seems the best of any tested 
at the Station, and that form should be 
chosen which is provided with a joint be- 
tween nozzle chamber and elbow io allow 
easy. access in case of clogging. For spray- 
ing at some distance the McGowen nozzle 
is useful, and the double Vermorel is 
adapted for thorough, rapid work. <A light 
bamboo pole, enclosing a brass tube and 
fitted with proper connections, seems the 
lightest and simplest means for raising the 
nozzles and, with a light framework 
erected ia the wagon or cart upon which 
the operator may stand, will usually afford 
sufficient elevation for even tall trees. 


Cost of Spraying Considered. 


A cempetent person must be employed, 
or the work will be a failure. Persons 
who are capable of making and applying 
Bordeaux mixture properly, are smart 
enough to command more wages than the 
common farm or day hand. I would ex- 
pect te pay something for skill. To do 
rapid work, and reach the tops of the 
trees, one of the larger and more expen- 
sive machines would be required. The lo- 
cation, whether jevel or on a hillside, the 
trees, whether large, untrimmed, high and 
old, or young, small and cared for, would 
make a big difference. The amount of 
work to be done would have an influence. 
On small jobs, much time would be spent 
in traveling. The spraying should be done 
at a particular time, and that is limited so 
that the sprayer cannot cover much terri- 
tory, and he must charge more than if he 
could have a steadier job. 

This work comes in the planting season, 
when a farmer’s time is valuable, and 
neglect of other crops will cause great loss 
in the season. He might make much more 
planting potatoes than working by the 
day; therefore, the sprayer will probabiy 
be of some other profession. 1 have never 
been able to do as much work in an hour 
as some writers profess to be able to do. 
Some men might half do it, spend but lit- 
tie time in making the mixture, hit a part 
of the foliage, and get through the job 
in a manner not conducive to good re- 
sults, if working by the tree, acre, or job. 
Others would be so slow in motion, un- 
handy with the machine, and fussy that 
one could not afford to hire them by the 
day. Two good men, using a good pump, 
McGowen nozzle, to avoid delay by clog- 
ging, aud a team ought to spray 156 aver- 
age size trees per day. The material would 
cost about five cents per tree for Bordeaux 
Mixture and Paris green. 

The two men and team could earn $4 at 
other work, and should have five or six 
at this, for labor and use of machine. This 
would make at least $13 per day, or 8 2-3 
cents per tree per application. I think, if 
the men did good werk, they would have 
to keep at it to average that much per 
day, and get accustomed to the work. It 
is doubtful whether any average price 
which would be fair to both parties, ean be 
given by an outsider who knows nothing 
of the existing conditions.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


—Read about the Lenox Sprayer on 
back page. 





They have the Pull and are Sold 
on Trial. 


We refer to the Bennett Stump Puller, 
manufactured at Westerville, Ohio, by H. 
L. Bennett & Co., who claim to manu- 
facture more styles and sizes of stump 
pullers than any other firm in the world. 
If you have any use for a machine send 
for their large catalogue containing 1,000 
testimonials and tell them you saw their 
advertisement in Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Spraying for Profit. 


Spraying does pay, of that there Is no 
longer a shadow of doubt. ‘The results at 
the Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., where 
pear trees sprayed produced $6.55 from each 
tree, while the trees not sprayed yielded 45 
cents to a tree, illustrate the comparative 
profit of spraying. This profit applies not 
only to fruit trees, but equally to cabbage, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, hops, grapes, potatoes, 
tomatoes, small fruits and other growing 
plants that are subject to injury by insect 
pests or fungus. 3 

The “Gurtield” and “Empire King’ spray 

umps, made by the Field Force Pump Co., 
wekport, N. Y¥., have patented automatic 
agitators in addition to all the good features 
of a2 first-class spray pump. The Field Force 
Pump Co., is 2 long-established house that 
has built up, large business by fair and hon- 
est dealing, and all their goods are guaran- 
teed satisfactory in every respect. They will 
gladly mail a book on spraying, describing 
their goods to anyone writing and mention- 
ing this paper. : 


SPRAYING CONTINUED ON PAGE 
NINE. 





When suflicient lime is’ 





ltrests with ' ou whether you continue th 
derve-killing vobaces habit N 0-TO-KBAC 
removes the desire for tobacco, witha 


tine, purifies.the blood, r 
stores lost manhood, 
makes zoo strong 
in health, nerve 
-and pocke 
book, your own druggist, who 
‘will vouch forus. Take it with 
ya will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montrea!, New For! 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BURGY FREE Buy one for $18.00 & sell two for 
$27 cach, and yours ccst nothing 

Our Faetory saver} es $27 Open Bug..$18.00 
Lea. Top Buggy, $35 
$50.4P as. TopSur.$32 
$6 Buggy Har’s,$5.66 





you Middlieman’:; 
Profit, Agents want- 
ed, We eut prices 
and get the orders. 


Work warranted 3) [Gy a . 
years. Catalogue] © AGF2Q3. — 865 Pheton, $39.50 
FE. Free. Order quick. A Lj4 Tired Wheels,$5.00 


AYN. 
U.S. BUCCY & CART CO., K 80, Cincinnati, 0, 





BARREL SPRAY PUMP, 
KAAPSACK SPRAY PUMP. 
FOUNTAIN SPRAY PUMP. 


is 
Fig 409 serra. 


BARREL 

SPRAY PUMP 
WITH EXTRA 
AIRCHAMBER 


PuMP With 
WATER CART 

o>. AND BARREL: or 
3 GMPERIAL BUCKET 











WRITE FOR 
_ CATALCSHE. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., ASHLAND, OHIO, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








PRICES 








EMPIRE KING 
or Garfield Knapsack 


Perfect agitators—no scorching of foliage 
—no leather valves. 14 styles spray pumps. 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 106 Market St., Lockport, §.¥. 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


24 onNEn . R 2 FE 
| AS 7, Py per- 


@| Toeve' 
} son answering 
JA this advertise- 

ment we will 


this hand- 





« 

S| apoone, all beautiful flor- 

* SELISEM »idesien & guaranteed by 

the man zfacturer. Wedon’taskacent. Ifyou agree to 
sell only 6 boxes of our wonderful Vegetable Pills&6 boxes 
of Positive Gorn Cure at 25c. a box, write to-day & we will 
send you the Kemedies on consignment at once When sold 
ousend us the money & we will send you the knives, 
orks, tablespoons, & teaspoons (24 pieces in all) exactly 
as descr. bed above, same day moneyisreceived. Address 
Am. Medicine Co., Dpt. A, 30 W. 18th St., N.Y. City. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





WITH THE “INCOMPARABLE” 


BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


used on “*Wortpn’s Best” Spraying Outfits ‘ 
made only by THE DEMING CO. SALEM, : 
OHIO. makew of ALL KIND cee UMPS. 

shows our Kerosene BUCKET Re 
Makes its own emuision 1 tue act of 
pumping. Sold by dealers generally, Write 
the manufacturers or their General Western 
Ageuts, Hexion & Huspet.. Cutcaco. 


: Hlustrated Book on “‘Spraying’’ FREE. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ECLIPSE ATOMIZER 


Positively best on the mirket. 
Wit! Last a Lifetime. 


NOT 
CHEAP & 





Best Bug Killer 
on Ear 


Everywhere. 
Gocd profits; 
write quick for 
particulars, 
Sample. $1.50. 
Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


Tlease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


R EXPRESS PAID Ki 
AilBrass,fully warranted 
tor three years. 100,cc0in use. Will 


spray 10 acres per day. Don’t buy a spray pump ull 
you get our new catalogue with spray calendar ans 
tull treatise on spraying, Free. Our pumpsare rapid 
sellers. Agents make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
Special prices tc introduce. Pumps sent o7 trial. 
P.C. LEWIS MFG. CG., Box Catskill, N.Y. 


Ylease mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


—_——-—— 


§ ie Fruit Saved and Insects Killed 
Ze": i" Daisy’ Sprayer 


Itis well made, has rubber hose, will 

H not get out of order, throws a constant 

atrenin 50 ft. A record of 160,000 sold in 

ast 10 years insures satisfaction. 

More “Daisy” Sprayers are in use than 

GiDdof any other make. Ai your dealers,or 

Micont, express paid, on receipt of $1.50, 
with Latest RECIPES. Agents Wanted. 

W. M. JOHNSTON & €O., Box 11, Canton, ©. 








PATENTED 


Tvlease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





tne oem"" SPRAYERS 
$2 to $4 
ouble-Acting 
are the best. Sprays from bucket or barrei 66 
feet. New scientific and mechanicai principle. 
My free catalogue will make plain to you that 
T have the sprayer you want. Write to-ditye 
H. B. RUSLER, = «+ Johnstown, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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BLACK KNOT 


Reab, Leaf Blight, Codling sioth, bj 

senly Bark, Curcullo, Fungoids, ete. ) 

may all be killed or eradicated by spraying i 

with the various emulsions and arsenous 

poisons, SPRAY it on vie one of our Pp 

SPRAY AN 

NOVELTY “*Sonck’” PUMPS® 

They meet all the requisites at a lowcost. Sample $1.50 5) 

Agents wanted. Confidential terms and ‘Results of Spray- e 

ing” Free. The Berger Mig. Co., Dep’t F, Canton, 0. 7 
v Q = era Fe eee © 


a al Ia igs Shh 





ere ee ee 


FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 

Wagons, surreys and business wag- 

ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 

" die men. No agents. A small per 

Srl otis lee cent. of profit above actual cost of 

SK —<) building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
| 


retail prices. All freight prepaid. 
Ss ecinis—"Gold Coin” Pop Buggy 
and “Parlor Oity” Bicycle. Catalogue tree. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE | CYCLE COn 
Box w, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


vaporated Fruit for Central Germany. 
ine well introduced at first-class importing — ‘ 
of Central Germany desires to re resent severn a 
exporting houses respectively. Prod ucersof ev apres 
apples, ete. A‘l references are given and a: a“ . oat 
tailed offers under T 850 to Haaseustein 4c Vogler, 
A. G. Hamburg. 





Berrie \ 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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it’s a Fact! 


Gentlemen,—A new 
scientific method has 
been discovered for 
the cure of stricture. 

You should. read 
our free booklet de- 
scribing this method, 
which will explain: 
Mi =©6. How urethral stric- 

ture, whether acute, 
organic,or spasmodi 
% can be dissolved 
permanently cured; 
} How enlargement 
and irritation o£ the 
prostate gland can be 
perfectly removed; 
How obstruction 





















the urine passage; 

Bd: burning andecelding? 
chronic mucous disc 5 and irritation and 
catarrh of the bladder can be completely cured; how 


STRICTURE 


80 easily cemoved and cured by our method; 
Weer our cern cay is a easily and secretly 
at home, without pain; without danger, without 
surgical operation; without failure; withous 
tention from business or loss of time from work. 

Our method cures where ali other treatments 
have failed. Thousands testify to this fact. 

Then why wait and submit to painful operations 
by the surgeon’s knife, which never cures, whea 
you can easily obtain such a valuable medicine ? a 

Send at once for our booklet, “Strans-Cura, 

ving formula of the remedy, with eoct. mailed 
frealen) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL COQ. 

33 Brewer Buildings, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


eS High Grade ’98 Models, 14 to 
LZ, CREAT CLEARING SALE of '97 and '96 

S/&Q models, best makes, $9.75 to $18, __ Sent on 

approval without a cent t. Free use 

of wheel to — <4 A. — for foe 3 new 

“How arn a Bicycle 

Pian yy BPEOIAL THIS WEEK—4 high 

a ey a 
ih, erin whee 

book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 286 AVE. P. CHICAGO. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





















A three ply cable on each edge. Alwaystaut. To 
erect simply strain cables. The only fence suitable 
for Lawn, Garden, Orchard, Park, Cemetery and 
Field. Adu. 5s 


RANDALL FENCE CO., 
LE ROY, N. Y.., 


or A. P. THOMPSON, 


69 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


$8 MACHINE 
to weave yourown fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steei 
Spring Wire, 
52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100. 
rod fence. Agents 
Wanted.Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6] Mt.Sterling,O- 











‘THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 


Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new catalogue. I 
tells allabout the Best 
Farm Fence Made. 
“ Also Steel Lawn and Cemetery Fences. 





W.J. ADA Joliet, 





ii 4 Twelve- 
year-old Boy 


’ can do more an@ betue. work with 
this H .1d Cultivawr than three men can do 
with common hoes, Ifyou can’t get the 


Hand Cultivator 


of your dealer, send 70 cents for samp-e, 
Farmers’ Handy Tool Circular mailed free: 


ULRICH MFG. CO., 21 River St., Rock Falls, Lil, 












I Make Big Wages 
—At Home— 
and want all to have the same op- 


[ A [ S portunity. It’s VERY PLEASANT 
work and will easily pay $18 weekly. This is no deception. 7. 
wantno money andwi!! Gladly sendfull particularsto ail 
sending2c.stamp. Mrs. A. H.Wiggins,Box47,Lawrence, Mich. 





Send us youraddress 

e & i r and we will snow you 

how to make $3aday 

abSoluteiy sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully .remember we guaranteeaclear profit 
ot $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once, 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box “9Q. DETROIT, MICIL 


$8 Pal 
OSIER WILLOWS FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale Osier, or Basket Willows, at 
$20.00 per ton, cut long for ae, baskets, or we 
will make these of suitable lengths for cuttings 
at 75c. per 1000. This willow grows readily from 
cuttings. Address C. A. Green. Rochester, N. Y 


GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offer a superior quality of grafting wax, 
in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by 
mail, post-paid, at 


25c. for half pound and 40c. for 
pound packages. 
By express we can sell this grafting wax at 


25c. per pound. Remember that postage costs 
us l6c. per pound. Address 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
dition? If so, come to Michigan where you can get 
com@rtable living, good markets, good neighbor- 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
A prosperous state! 

The Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber. 

Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territory. Address, H. F. MOELLER, 
Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 





per 106 for distributing samples of Wash 
ing Fluid.Send 6cstps, A. w.Scott,CohoesN Y 

















66 Stamping Patterns. Large 
Beautitul designs for Honiton 
Jace work, cut work, center- 

ieces, doilies, outlining, paint- 
ng and embroidery,many 14 
in. in size.Given fora3 months 
trial subscription to TH 
Home, a household jorrnal of 
stories, fashions, fancy work, 
literary sketches, etc. Send lic 
and get the outfit and journal. 
THE HOME, 141 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 









Please mention Green's Krult Grower. 
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82,000 a 
DON’T BE HARD UP vere. 
fF} Gents & Ladics at bome or traveling, taking orders, 
. using and selling Prof.Gray’s Platers. Plates, 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycies and all 
hs metal goods, No experience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. We do plating, 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. Ou'y 
outfits complete, all tools, lathes, ma- 
terials, etc., ready for work. Gold. 
Silver and Nickel, also Metal 
7 =e by new dipping process. 
We tench you the art, furvish secrets and formuias FREE. 
Write to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE. 
B. GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, @ 


FR FE by return mall, full de- 
sctiptive circtlars of 
Moody’s Improved Tailor Sys- 
tem ef Dress and Garment Cut- 
mg, Revised to date. 
foundation principles of scien- 
tific garment cutting are taught 
go clearly and progressively that 
any lady of ordinary intelli- 
rc can easily and quickly 
earn to cut and make any gar- 
ment, in any_styi., to any 
ff y measure, for Ladies: chil- 
i. dren, Men and Beys. Garments 
naranteed to fit perfectly without trying on. A 
nowledge of the Moody System is worth a fortune te 
any lady. housands of expert dress makers owe 
their anccess to the Moody System, Agents Wanted. 
oody & Co.. PF. O. Bex 1805. Cincinnati, O: 












RUBBER GOODS and agents’ supplies by mail; cata- 
+" jogue free; quick sales; big profits. Mrs 


L.E. Singleton, 134 F, Van Buren St.. Chicago, I, 
CASH each WEEK the year round, if 





HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Chas. A. Green—Dear Sir: In your ar- 
tice, “Injustice to New Fruits,” in the Jan- 
uary number of the Fruit Grower you 
make some statements which are unjust to 
both Prof. Van Deman and myself. 

Both of us were commenting upon a cer- 
tain new fruit as we had seen it. We do 
not undertake to report upon its behavior 
in all parts of the country. We were simply 
reporting our own observations of this as 
well as of other varieties. Had we under- 
taken to give a general report it would 
have been in place to go outside of our own 
experience. 

I think that all of those present, except 
possibly your reporter, understood our in- 
tentions. 

I did not have a carefully ‘prepared pa- 
per, as you state, but simply made some 
remarks on varieties regarding their be- 
havior here, and if I conveyed the impres- 
sion that I was summarizing a report for 
tha whole United States it was uninten- 
tional on my part. 

I knew of the unfavorable report that 
had been made at the Hatch Experiment 
Station in Massachusetts, but it did not 
occur to me at the time, and it is quite 
likely that I would not have said anything 
about it, in any case, as I had nothing in 
my mind but to make a report of my own 
observations. Had I said anything about 
it I would have stated that, although the 
new variety had been reported tender in 
Massachusetts it had never been injured 
by the cold here, notwithstanding it had 
been on trial for more than ten yeers. 

It would be absurd for me to claim that 
this is better than another new variety for 
all. parts of the country, but you seem to 
think that such was my intention. 

I do not know why this variety should 
‘be tender in Massachusetts and hardy in 
Ohio, for our winters are usually as severe 
as theirs, but in the report the temperature 
at which it was injured is not stated. 

In the closing paragraph you say: “Now 
gentlemen, if you are discussing the char- 
acter of new fruits be as careful in hand- 
ling their characters as you would in hand- 
ling the characters of your friends. To 
darken the character of a new fruit is 
about as unkind as to darken the character 
of your neighbor or friend.” 

For my part I fail to see how I have 
darkened the character of any new fruits. 
I have always spoken well of both varieties 
named, but have said that this one in par- 
ticular is here. You seem, Mr. Editor, to 
fail to see your inconsistency in this mat- 
ter, for you quote, with approval, Profes- 
sor Maynard’s unfavorable report in com- 
parison with mine. 

You forget also that after a variety has 
been offered for sale that the public has 
an interest in it, and a right to reports, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 

After an originator, or disseminator, has 
taken the people’s money for his variety he 
is in the same position as one who has sold 
his time to the public for wages. The 
people have a right to say whether they 
are pleased with the bargain or hot, and 
if they choose to compare him with some 
other public servant they have a right to 
do so, 

It is only when injustice is done through 
misrepresentation that there is just ground 
for complaint, in either case. 

I insist that it is not unjust for me to 
compare varieties as to their behavior here. 
Some one else may make the comparison 
for other localities, and when the time 
comes a final summing up may be made. 

This is everywhere recognized as legiti- 
mate, and it will not do to carry the com- 
parison between the character of a neigh- 
bor and of a new fruit too far, for the 
lines diverge as soon as you begin to offer 
your new variety for sale. 

Another inconsistency in your statement 
is that, apparently, you would have me 
take my cue as to the value of the two 
varieties from a source several hundred 
miles distant, rather than from my own 
observations, at home. I cannot help think- 
ing that you would have been as ready to 
quote me as to criticise, had I said what 
you wanted me to say. 

You state that such men as Loudon, 
Jacob Moore and others are abandoning 
their work because of neglect on the part 
of the public. 

This is unfortunate, and it is a sad fact 
that such men have not received a tithe 
of what they deserve. 

T have talked with a number of men of 
this class and they do feel this neglect, but 
generally they wish to have their varieties 
thoroughly tested, and have no desire to 
take money that does not rightfully be 
long to them. ‘The genuinely enthusiastic 
originator is seldom a selfish man. 

I find, however, that originators believe 
that if disseminators, or dealers in new va- 
rieties, would exercise more care in finding 
out the actual value of the varieties which 
they send out, and not attempt by mere 
force of wind to foist untried sorts upon 
the public, that there would be a better 
market for the really valuable kinds. In 
other words, the originators of my ac- 
quaintance do not blame the public because 
it does not believe all that the dealers say. 
If the dealers have killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg who is to blame? 

Much more might be said concerning the 
right of the public to pass judgment upon 
new varieties, but I think, Mr. Editor, that 
you are almost alone in your belief that 
unfavorable comparisons are not to be 
made. 

The only restrictions that the public puts 
upon such comparisons is that they shall 
truthfully represent the facts as observed 
by the persons relating them. If these 
facts do not agree with those noted by 
some other observer it does not prove that 
either one is untruthful, nor that they are 
trying to blacken the good name of the 
variety. 

There will always be disagreements of 
this kind, for reasons that all fruit grow- 
ers understand, but after a variety is of- 
fered to the public it must stand or fall 
according to the final summing up of its 
good and bad qualities. 

It is to be regretted that any person’s 
feelings are hurt by this process, but there 
is no way of stopping the comments of in- 
terested and disinterested parties. 

Some one is sure to say something that 
will spoil some sales and that will hurt 
the dealer’s feelings. Some one will say a 
good word for the variety and that will dis- 
please the rival dealer, who wants to have 
his variety praised exclusively. 

I do not know how to please all parties 
and I believe that I shall continue to do 
as I have been doing, viz.: give my own 
experience regardless of the displeasure of 
interested parties. Others may state the 
facts as they see them, and when data 
sufficient are collected the people may draw 
their own conclusions.—Your truly, W. J. 
Green. 

(Note.—The reader will remember that I 
said in my article alluded to that I be 
lieved W. J. Green was a fair man who 
would do no one an injustice knowingly. 
—Editor Fruit Grower.) 








FASTING OF ANIMALS. 
Animals are often able to bear very pro- 
of 1795 two hogs were buried at Soriano 


in the ruins of a building. They were 
taken out alive forty-two days later, but 


are accustomed to a plain, healthful diet 


tracted fasting. in the Italian earthquakes |‘ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: The above 
does very well for hogs of that date, but 
hogs of to-day (100 years later) would 
laugh at a member of their family who 
would get hungry in so short a period as 
42 days. 

October 31, 1895, my fatting hogs got 
out and one of them disappeared. 
searched the farm, buildings, yards and 
neighborhood without finding him. But 
January 14, 1896, I discovered him in an 
old straw stack; he had walked upon it 
and broke in where one stack had been 
joined to another. 

When he left the pen he was very fat 
and weighed about 225 or 250 pounds. 
When he came out of the stack after a fast 
of 75 days he was so stiffened he could 
hardly walk, but not so poor as one would 
imagine. His tail was gone tight to his 
body. I fed him carefully for two weeks, 
then put him in the fattening pen and he 
put on flesh far more rapidly than the 
others. He shed his hair, though he lived 
to be sold with the others. 

The stack was composed of two-year- 
old wheat straw and one-year-old bar- 
ley straw. The above is a true statement. 
—Wade F. Allen, Mich. 





FRUIT EXPERIENCE. 


PROFIT OF $749 PER ACRE. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


As I am a reader of your valuable paper 
I notice a great many writing on the dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit, and I thought a few 
words from North Missouri would not be 
out of the way. In the spring of 1894 I 
purchased 100 Ohio and 100 Nemaha rasp- 
berry plants and set them side by side on 
good rich, mellow ground. The next year 
we had all the berries we could eat and 
sold $8 worth from the Nemahas and the 
second year efter planting we sold $43 
worth off of the 100 plants of the same 
berry, far excelling the Ohio. Now, al- 
lowing 1,742 plants to the acre in rows 
six feet apart and four feet apart in the 
row, we have an income of $749.06 to the 
acre. 

We hear a great many people say there 
is no money in growing fruit. Oh, it is too 
much work for what you realize out of it. 
What can a person, having a few acres of 
ground, make more out of than to plant it 
to fruit? I claim there is nothing. I live 
in North Missouri and have but nine acres 
close to the city and have nearly all kinds 
of small fruits, such as raspberries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, cherries, strawber- 
ries, pears and a few peaches, and find a 
good market for everything I raise and 
make more clear money than any farmer 
in the country does off of eighty acres at 
farming. 

I will go back to the Nemaha raspberry 
and tell you what I think of it. I regard 
it as the very best blackcap I have—Souhe- 
gan for early, and Nemaha for late—both 
kinds do well here, are very hardy, stand- 
ing our severest winters without the slight- 
est injury. I have tested several varieties 
of blackcaps and the Nemaha excels them 
all, both in size, quality and hardiness. 

Blackberries—As to blackberries I would 
prefer the Minnewaska, they are very 
large, sweet, delicious, no hard core and 
very hardy. 

Cherries do well here, especially the sour 
varieties. I hava Harly Richmond, Mont- 
morency and English Morello. I alse have 
Dyehouse and Ostheim, purchased from 
the Green’s Nursery Company last year, 
too young to bear yet. The sweet varie- 
ties do well in some localities. 

Peaches do-very well here and a great 
many are planting large orchards of that 
luscious fruit. Pears do very weil and I 
know of parties who are planting. several 
hundred trees. ; 

Plums—I don’t think there is any State 
that can beat Missouri in raising plums. I 
have several different varieties planted, 
mostly in my chicken park. As soon as the 
blossoms begin to fall I spray with Paris 
green and in about ten days I repeat the 
spraying until I spray three or four times. 
I also use the jarring process. Early in the 
morning I take a padded mallet, go around 
and jar every tree, and if there is any of 
the curculio or beetles on the trees they 
fall to the ground and are readily gath- 
ered up by the chickens. For the green ap- 
ples I spray with kerosene emulsion. I find 
there is another thing that is a great ben- 
efit to the plum. Early in the spring, as 
soon as frost is out of the ground, I put 
wood ashes, unleached, a_ basketful to 
every tree. This, I think, greatly im- 
proves the fruit and makes the tree more 
healthy. I would also recommend the 
shortening in of the branches. In Septem- 
ber I cut back one-half of the present 
year’s growth; this hardens the wood and 
is a benefit to both fruit and tree. 

I don’t believe there is any State that 
will beat Missouri for apples: her soil 
seems to be adapted to that kind of fruit; 
thousands of acres are being planted to 
apples. 

I wish to call your attention to a new 
gooseberry I have, one which I propagated 
from the seed. It is very hardy, of large 
size, many specimens measuring 2% 
inches in cireumference; is enormously pro- 
ductive, and never has yet shown any signs 
of mildew, while others such as Downing, 
Houghton and Lancashire Lad were so af- 
fected they were not worth gathering. It 
is a nice, clean, smooth berry, the bushes 
growing to a height of six and seven feet. 
I will send you a photograph of its natural 
size for I consider it a wonderful berry.— 
Respectfully yours, J. A. Monatgomery, 
Mercer Co., Mo. 


Mr. C. A. Green, Editor: For many 
years I have made a practical study of the 
hygienic and medicinal effects of eating the 
different kinds of fruits and vegetables 
and my efforts have not been in vain. 
Fruits contain aperient, alterative and 
antiscorbutic properties which sustain a 
healthy action in the excretory organs and 
purify the blood; hence, eating fruit is very 
serviceable, especially in cases of a predis- 
position to disease and the chronic form 
of disease in the stomach, liver and 
kidneys. 

Dyspepsia is a chronic form of indiges- 
tion; it has no respect of persons; it attacks 
the rich and poor, the industrious and 
idle. The remedies are: Properly fasting 
and feasting on proper food and the fruits 
should be found in the bill of fare. There 
is an old adage, which says: “Fruit is gold 
in the morning, silver at noon and lead at 
night.” The proverb is founded more in 
artificial habits than in nature. Those who 


can eat fruit with equal pleasure and ben- 
efit at either meal. If milk is taken at- 
meals acid fruit should be excluded. 
Baked or stewed apples will, generally, 
agree with the most delicate stomach and 
are excellent medicine in many cases of 
sickness. Raw apples and dried apples 
stewed are better for indigestion and con- 
constipation than liver pills. 

Acid fruit sometimes causes distress in a 
stomach that has canker. Remove the 
canker by drinking sage tea and begin mod- 
erately to eat sub-acid apples with graham 
bread to prevent further accumulation of 
canker. 

What is more healthful to eat than the 
sub-acid apples such as the King, Swaar 
and Snow apples with graham bread? Ap- 
ples, as well as other kinds of fruit, assist 


prevent calculous concretions, rheumatism 
‘and Bright’s disease. 
' In eases of chronic diarrhoea, such as 
often baffles the skill of noted physicians, 
I recommend the following: Take Golden 
Sweet, or Spice Sweet, or Tallman Sweet 
apples, quarter and core, unpeeled and boil 
them in plenty of water; season with a 
small amount of salted lean meat—no su- 
gar—and eat them with graham bread, and 
you have a palatable and healthful food 
which will regulate and strengthen the in- 
ner man very nicely. 
Hat less hog grease and more berries to 
keep the blood pure. Oh, grapes, yes; 
grapes for the sick and those whose blood 
is deficient of red corpuscles and whose 
nerves and muscles suffer with neuralgia 
and myalgia, I prescribe for the poor sick 
“Shut Ins,” such kinds of fruit and veg- 
etables that their disease indicates a neces- 
sity to eat.—E. C, Crosmon, Homer, N.Y: 


No. 1.—Would you advise pruning of 
grapes and trees at this time of season, 
peach, plum, apples and cherries? 

No. 2.—I have seven acres in strawber- 
ries; read so much of narrow matted, wide 
matted and single rows. Have quarter of 
an acre Sharpless, which I do intend not 
to let them run, but keep off all runners 
as fast as they make their appearance and 
make them remain single plants. What 
is your opinion, and what will the result 
or benefit be, if any? 

No. 3.—Have set out three acres of black 
raspberries last spring. Have pushed fine 
canes during summer that look fine. What 
pruning do they require this spring, or 
could I prune now?—Pennsylvanian. 

(Reply: Yes, we would prune any kind 
of fruit tree, plant or vine or bush at this 
season of the year, or any time between 
now and May ist. You will not succeed 
so well if you keep all of the runners cut 
as if you allowed a few of the runners to 
take root, the plants to be not less than 
six inches apart. This gives the best re- 
sult of all.-—Yours truly, Editor.) 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have come to you 
for a little advice. We have an orchard of 
over a hundred trees, on a side hill; this 
hill has first-class soil and no stones and 
we have raised a crop of corn on it for the 
last two years or since the orchard was 
set out in 1895. Probably the orchard will 
come into bearing next year, as the trees 
are doing first-class, Each year we have 
manured it in the hill and planted corn, as 
it keeps the orchard in cultivation and pre- 
vents the hill from washing. We also put 
a good liberal supply of (cow) manure 
around the trees and forked it in. Now 
being as the orchard will begin to bear a 
little next year will it do to crop the land 
if the trees are manured and the corn ma- 
nured in the hill? We are told by a man 
here in town that it will not do to plant it, 
but of course we want more authority on 
the subject than a man that never had an 
orchard. This hill was turf land until 1895 
and the orchard consists of peach, pear 
and apple trees.—Yours truly, Howard R. 
Whitney. 

(Reply: It will be a benefit to your orch- 
ard to grow corn or potatoes’ on it until 
the trees get large, providing you keep up 
the fertility of the soil by applying manure. 
The growth of the plants may prevent the 
soil from washing by heavy rains, and will 
keep the ground shaded, which is desirable. 
Young orchards which cropped heavily 
every year without the application of 
manure became impoverished of fertility.— 
C. A. Green.) 


BASKET WILLOW CULTURE. 


Mr. ©. A. Green: In your Fruit Grower 
you advertise osier or basket willows for 
sale. Will you please give me some advice 
about growing them? I have a piece of 
bottom or swamp land (about 40 acres) 
which I had to abandon on account of con- 
stant overflow and can use it for nothing 
advantageously, as it is only a poor pas- 
ture. I tried sugar cane last year and that 
seems to be a failure and I have been 
thinking since seeing your advertisement 
that it might make willows. There is some 
swamp or brittle willows on it now, but 
suppose they are worthless. Would these 
brittle ones mix with the others and im- 
prove or would the osier deteriorate if 
planted among them? I see you offer them 
for $20 per ton for basket making. Please 
tell me what length you cut them for mar- 
ket and what other preparation, if any, is 
necessary to market them. Do you take 
off the bark or sell them in the rough? 
If I should plant them this spring from 
cuitings how long would it take to grow 
them large enough for market? I sup- 
pose the proper way to manage them 
would be to cut them -back every year to 
make them branch as much as possible. I 
saw sOMe many years ago growing in Del- 
aware and I think that was the way they 
were grown. If it is not troubling you 
too much I will thank ycu to answer these 
inquiries and give any information that 
you may think would be beneficial. What 
length do you make your cuttings that 
you sell at 75c. per M? How many per 
acre is necessary to plant?—Very respect- 
fully, A. J. Hines, N. C. 

(Reply: The Osier Willow is a profitable 
crop and after the first two or three years 
requires scarcely any attention except to 
cut the willows and sell them. Every year 
the willows must be cut down to within 
three or four buds of the ground. At the 
end of two or three years, on good soil, 
the willows will grow six to eight feet 
high, as straight as a whip’ without a 
branch; these. are marketable willows. 
They are simply cut close to the ground 
and tied in convenient bundles and 
sold without removing the bark 
or any other work. They are 
very heavy, an ordinary wagon box full 
weighing a ton. A load as big as a load 
of hay will weigh ten tons. The price va- 
ries with the different seasons; the aver- 
age price for large quantities being about 
$15.00 per ton. Almost every city has a 
basket factory where willows are bought. 
Willows are cut eight inches long for 
cuttings, which can be planted early in the 
spring. They will root more easily than 
any other cuttings; if properly planted in 
carefully prepared soil scarcely any will 
fail to grow. Nurserymen usually plant 
the Osier Willow on land that cannot be 
drained, but they will succeed on almost 
any good moist land. If the land is over- 
flooded in the spring it will do no injury. 
The land must not be so wet that it can- 
not be cultivated during the season of 
growth. Plant cuttings in rows three and 
a half feet apart, placing the cuttings four 
to six inches apart in the row. After the 
first year they will need no cultivation 
whatever, and yet is well to go through 
them early in the season with a cultivator, 
The richer the soil the longer the cuttings 
will be. Nurserymen are buyers of these 
willows. They make the strongest kind of 
bands for tying corn stalks, or anything of 
that kind, being stronger than a rope of 
the same size. At a guess, I should say it 
might require from fifty to one hundred 
thousand to plant an acre. An acre of 
strong land should produce from ten to fif- 
teen tons of willows.—Yours truly, Editor.) 





Bloomington, Ind., Jan. 28, 1898. 
Charles A. Green, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: I wrote to your firm as en- 
closed letters will show, and the question 








very lean and weak. A dog at the same 
and place was buried for twenty-three 





We P. you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
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days and recovered. 


the kidneys to eliminate from the system, 
effete saline and alkaline substances and 
a great portion of the surplus nitrogen and 


I asked, which I most wanted, was not 
answered. That question I have under- 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


This grandest of pure-yellow chrysanthemums is a sport of 
the celebrated ** Philadelphia,” which created such a sensation 
all over America and Europe. Flowers largest size, purest 
yellow, and most exquisite form (perfect globe). Plant is a 
strong vigorous grower, of medium height, and is one of the 
‘* Pennsylvania’ was exhibited at 
thel eading exhibitionslast November (1897), and although shipped 
from five hundred to a thousand miles in some cases, was award- 
ed many first prizes, silver medals, and first-class certificates. 
The Retail Price is 50 cents, but itis 
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The cheapest riding harrow on earth—§8 and up. 
Illustrated pamphlet and prices mailed free. Delivered 
free on board at New York; Chicago; Columbus, 0.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; SanF rancisco, Cal. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r, 
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Clod Crusher and 
Leveler. 


A general purpose Harrow, but pre-eminent- 
ly adapted to preparation of soil for 
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prices of trees to try to get some one else 
to underestimate, which I would not do, but 
I am not acquainted with the kind of trees 
(plums) that do well in this latitude. 

To make it plain I will repeat just what 
I want: I want you to name for me a 
list of all good plums that will bear well 
in this latitude, for I am ignorant in re- 
gard to the names of good plums and their 
bearing qualities for this part of Indiana. 
I don’t want any premiums, but good, 
sound trees. We are about twenty miles 
from Wepatch Hill, the highest point in 
Indiana, and am about 300 feet lower on 
clay soil, good drainage and on lime stone 
land. For reference: First National 
Bank, Monroe County State Bank, any 
company, officer or any business man in 
our town of 10,000. 

I enclose stamp for reply. Hoping to 
hear from you soon I remain—Yours re- 
spectfully, Sam. M. Hunter. 

(Reply: It is not possible for us to state 
positively what varieties will do in any 
certain section. Even if we knew what 
would do well in one part of Indiana, say 
in the southern part of Indiana, we might 
not know what would do weil in the north- 
ern part. The soil located only a few 
rods from a successful orchard may not 
give good results, say nothing about miles, 
or hundreds:of miles, distant. We can 
simply give our opinion, which is, that the 
Japan plums generally will succeed with 
you, also the well known varieties such as 
Lombard, Bradshaw, and all except the 
most tender, such as German Prune per- 
haps. The surest way for you to become 
posted in regard to the varieties would be 
to inquire of local fruit growers, or to 
learn what varieties are succeeding in 
your neighbors’. gardens. The elevated 
plot you speak of, and the character of 
your soil, seem to be desirable for plums. 








lined in the letter; I do not want your 


—Yours truly, Editor. 
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MAKING CIDER VINEGAR. 


C. A. Green: I made a great deal of 
cider on the farm while we lived there, 
having a very Jarge apple orchard, and 
I think my receipt was in some respects 


for vinegar. 

I filled the barrel over two-thirds full of 
cider, put into it a large sheet of straw 
paper, common straw paper, and a couple 
of gallons of common molasses, stirring it 
once in awhile so the molasses would mix 
with the cider. Left it open with a little 
net over the bung to keep dirt out, and 
kept it in the cellar where it would not 
freeze, and every one that ever used any 
said it was the strongest and best vinegar 
they had ever used: in fact it makes it so 
strong you can easily reduce it one-half 
before using it—K. K. 





An ‘old Quakeress who always had 
plums when all the other folks around 
had none, says the reason was that every 
other year in the plum season, she woulda 
get a bat of gray batting, cut it into about 
four strips, sprinkling turpentine on the 
batting and girdle the tree about half way 
between the root and limbs, tying it on, and 
declares her trees were always filled with 
fine fruit, the curculio not being able to 
go above the batting. I think it might be 
of value to try it, particularly where there 
are only perhaps a dozen of trees, where 
it would not pay to have a sprayer. As 


soon as my plum trees are large enough to, 


bear I will surely try it, if only as an ex- 
periment.—K. K. 





Editor Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: In acknowledging my renewal 
you sent a\yequest for any ideas that might 
improve your very instructive paper. While 


disclaiming all ideas of improvement I - 





wish to say that some of the articles which 
interested me most were your own letters 
of travel in this and other lands, and yout 
description of how you commenced frult 
farming and similar articles. 


I live in the State of New Hampshit§ 


(which you think ought not to have beea 
settled). So your vivid descriptions 
places which are more fertile are vey 
pleasant to read, much more than usual 


writers, because you see and descril? 
things which most travelers seldom mel 
tion, even if they see them. Now I do not 
know whether you could afford the time 
or not, or whether it would interest othels 
but I should like letters from you or — 


one like you, describing fruit growin¢ | 
the Ozarks, Mo., in the mountains of Vir 
ginia and the Carolinas, the Maryland per 
insula, and other fruit centers, with some 
account of their social surroundins:, ™ 
the drawbacks, if any, if you think the 
can beat New England at fruit grow! 
as they have at growing wheat and cor 


Possibly a full account would make us 
more satisfied with our own lot in life, oF 
in any case be proud of our great fruit 
country. 

have 


It would also be very interesting to 
Mr. Van Deman tell us; through your * 
per, what induced him to live in Virginlh 
after living and farming in s0 many 
States.—Ruralist, Dover, N. H. 





—Read about the Lenox Sprayer os 
back page. 





Bergen, N. Y.. March 20. 1906. 
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pHEUMATISM 


comer & Suffered 45 Years 


With Rheumatism, 
NOW CURED, 


Water Valley, Miss., Dec. 81, 1897. 

Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co,, Chicago, Ill.:—I have 
suffered forty-five years with rheumatism but could 

et no medicine to cure me until I got your 

'5 DROPS.” I had suffered fora year with catarrh 
in my head before Lused your medicine ‘45 DROPS,” 
and I could not hear out of my right ear, but when 
I took the 5 DROPS” I was cured of the catarrh 
and my hearing was restored, it isa blessed 
thing for me that! ever heard of your medicine and 
used it, for lam so improved that I almost feel young 
again though I am eighty-two years old. 
T. W. WILLIAMSON, 
Peotone, Iil., Dec. 23, 1897. 

Swanson. Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago:—Enclosed 
please find draft for which send some more of the “5 
props.” I have not used a bottle yet and my 
rheamatism is all gone, and all those that use it 
speak highly of it. I know itis the best rheumatism 
cure I have tried in the last 18 years. 

Respectfully yours, WM. YOUNG. 

«5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica. Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headaches. Heart Weakness, 
La Grippe, Creeping Numbness. 

Many thousands of similar letters re- 
ceived. The merits of ‘5 DROPS” is undisputed 
with those who have tried it. We are certain that a 
trial bottle will convince anyone. and for another 30 
days we will send a sample bottie, prepaid, for 25 cents. 
Large bottles of “5 DROPS” (300-doses,) $1.00; 3 bottles, 
€2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 
Agents wanted in new territory. Write us 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO, 
(67-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CHEAP tt 


(TRADE MARK] 





LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—Specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICHEST +3. WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R. RK. Co., Park Row, Room 180. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Spraying for Economy. 


Among the. good resolutions that have 
been made from time to time by those who 
read the rural papers are those to put in 
practice the oft-repeated directions for 
spraying trees, vines, etc., against insect 
and fungus enemies. If the reader is one 
of this number, perhaps he may now be 
debating in his mind whether or not to 
make the attempt this spring. If so, let 
me urge him to no‘ lenger delay it. The 
time was when these pests were much less 
harmful, because they were not so numer- 
ous; but now there is scarcely a fruit, 
flower or vegetable that does not have 
some liliputian -enemy, whose myriads 
make up in numbers what they ‘lack in 
size. It is especially strange, that any- 
one who is growing fruit can be so short- 
sighted as to neglect the means of fighting 
them that science has put within our 
power. Spraying machines are as much a 
part of modern orchard and garden tools, 
as pruning shears and cultivators. There 
is not an orchard, garden or farm, that 
would not be better for their use. Indeed, 
in some cases, it is almost a question of 
abandoning the cultivation of certain crops, 
or the use of spraying machines for their 
protection. 

He who does not spray from this time 
on, will be left behind in the race for suc- 
cess in the market, and his family supply 
of fruits will be deficient in both quantity 
and quality. Already, there are a few 
who have taken advantage of the aids to 
practical horticulture, and their fruit is 
known in the markets as being smooth 
clean and sound. Anyone knows how poor 
a chance for sale, wormy, knotty or scabby 
fruit has beside that which is not so. 
Therefore, why continue to grow it, and 
cumbver the market with a lot of trash 
that is only fit for the hogs? Certainly 
there is little profit in it to the producer, 
the dealer wishes he had never seen it, and 
the consumer is disgusted with it. 

There are plenty of experiences on rec- 
ord to prove the beneficial effects of spray- 
ing. It has passed the experimental stage 
and is an established success. One gentle- 
man near Winchester, Va., was induced by 
me several years ago to spray with an ar- 
senjeal solution for codling moth. He had 
forty acres of the famous Newtown apple 
in a block.’He would not venture to spray 
the whole orchard, but only ten acres in 

e corner of it. According to his own 
statement he did not more than half carry 
out the directions, as he only made two 
slight applications of Paris green. How- 
ever, he stated that from those ten acres he 





got more barrels of apples that were fit to 








FOR PROFIT AWD PLEASURE 


there is nothing that will yield re- 
turns equal to bees. Of course this 
involves careful handling, under 


proper conditions and with proper appliances. We can furnish the bees and appliances. We make a 
full line of every variety of bee supplies and our book on BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES embraces every- 
thing needful in the business. Send fora copy & look it over—Free. G.B.LEWIS CO. Watertown, Wis. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





- Subscription with yours. 


fertile are very: 


aa 


Co 


Latest 1mproved, all-brass pumps—warranted for three years, 
Over 75,000 in use. Endorsed by leading Futomologists. Your money 
back if pump dcesn’t give absolute satisfaction. Prices to fit the 


times. 
Agents wanted. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Spray Calendar, and Treatise on Spraying—all mailed free 


P, C. LEWIS MANUFACTURING €0,, Box 119 latskill, ¥. ¥, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Tacked or Wire Stapled Berry 


Baskets, 


Peach Baskets, 
Splint or Climax Grape 

Baskets, Berry 
Crates. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LisT. 


WEBSTER BASKET Co., 


MONROE CO. _ : 


WEBSTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Wanted 


particulars. 


RELIABLE MEN in every locality, local or traveling, to introduce a new discovery, and 
keep our show card tacked up on trees, fences and bridges throughout town and country ; 
steady employment, commission or salary; $65.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES 
not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited in any bank at start if desired; t 
THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CoO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


write for 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Prospectus of America’s Creat Fruit Paper. 


CREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Our Contributors Are: 


Prof. H.E.Van Deman. LL. B. Pierce. 


Sister Gracious. P.C.Reynolds. Etc. 


It is nearly twenty years since Green’s Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
oldest fruit grower’s paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 


scribers. 


No paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 


in the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. As Geo. W. Campbell 


once said ; “ its tone is good.” 


There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 


father or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
matter suitable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
It is a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
cation. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 


Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 


plants, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
subscriber who pays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 
subscription. Please remit in le. stamps, or by Postal Money Order. 


CGREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE AT RAG 
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I was at the State Horticultural meeting, at Middle bury, and read a paper on Plum Cul- 
ture, and had occasion to say a good word for Green’s Nursery. ' 

I stated before the Meeting that I bought all my nursery stock from Green’s Nursery 
Company, and that every tree, vine and plant so far as they had come into bearing were 


TRUE TO NAME. 


A. A. HALLADAY, Vermont. 


. the 





send to market than from the other thirty 
acres, and the grade of the fruit was much 
higher on the sprayed portion. The next 
year he did not need any urging to cause 
him to thoroughly spray the whole orchard. 
But it is needless to add instances of this 
kind. The wonder is, thatianyone should 
need urging to do that which they already 
know to be of so much good to themselves, 
I have heard as an objection to spraying, 
that the whole country will go at it, and 
fruit will be cheaper because more plenti- 
ful than now. All that need be said on 
this point is that the millennium is not here 
yet, and certainly common. sense will not 
be universal before that time. I am not 
sure that the markets will not be pestered 
with fruit a little off color and with an 
occasional worm in it even then. No! 
my pessimistic and doubting friend, you 
need not fear that-the majority of fruit 
growers will adopt the methods of pro- 
gressive horticulture. There will be plenty 
of cheap stuff forced upon the market after 
we are gone. 


Some object to the cost of spraying. They 
say the machines are expensive and that 
the chemicals will cost too much. Yes! 
and a plow costs money, and seed corn is 
worth something. So far, I have never 
heard of a single man who has made a 
thorough trial of spraying tools and chemi- 
cals who did not think the investment one 
of the most profitable he ever made. If 
you have an orchard worth $1,000, it is 
certainly not extravagant to invest $25 or 
$50 in spraying it with almost certainty of 
getting back ten times as much. If one is 
not largely engaged in fruit culture or the 
production of other crops that need spray- 
ing, it is not necessary to get a large and 
costly machine. There are plenty of cheap 
yet practical pumps that are advertised in 
the papers. A knapsack sprayer is the 
most convenient for small places. It is 
often quite necessary to stop beside a tree 
to give it a thorough spraying. Therefore 
an apparatus which can be put on a 
wagon, sled or stone boat is the best. One 
man does the pumping while another does 
the spraying. Sometimes trees on both 
sides of the wagon can be sprayed at the 
same time which generally requires a third 
person. A wachine of this kind can be 
made by almost any person of an ingenious 
turn, out of a kerosene barrel, a good 
brass force pump with duplex hose attach- 
iments and spraying nozzles. The barrel 
should have a hole six inches square cut 
at the bung and be fastened firmly on its 
side. Make a wooden funnel to fit the 
hole, over which a coarse cloth strainer 
should be tied, with a draw string in the 
hem to hold it in place. This will need 
frequent removal for cleansing. At the 
rear of the barrel fasten a tripod, brass 
pump, with a suction hose to reach to the 
bottom of the barrel. Two pieces of hose 
ten feet long, with a MeGowan nozzle for 
each (which will not clog), completes the 
outfit. One horse will draw this on level 
ground. It will not cost over $15, and will 
last for many years if well made. After 
the first year there will be no cost except 
for labor and chemicals. One who has 
never iried it will be surprised at the 
cheapness of spraying. If you do not be- 
lieve it, then try it and know from experi- 
ence, 

At the start, the whole matter should 
be carefully considered, as to how and 
when the work should be done. The spray- 
ing calendars now in almost every rural 
paper will give careful directions. There 
are two main lines of action—use arsenic 
for insects, and sulphate of copper for 
fungi. The preparation known as Paris 
green is more effective and combines bet- 
ter with fungicides than London purple. It 
costs from 17 to 25 cents per pound and 
this amount will poison from 200 to 300 
gallons of water sufficiently to-kill nearly 
all insects. 

Sulphate of copper costs 414 to 5 cents 
per pound and is rank poison to all fun- 
gous germs. Directions for preparing both 
these poisons for use in the orchard and 
garden are in nearly all rural papers, and 
may be found in this one. The two can 
be mixed gallon for gallon, and thus double 
work can be done when desirable. 

Ammoniacal solution of copper is an ef- 
fective fungus poison, and has the advan- 
tage over Bordeaux mixture of not stain- 
ing the fruit. It is therefore preferable 
for iate use when gathering time is near. 
It is made by putting one quart of the 
strongest ammonia in a jug or large bottle, 
and add three ounces of carbonate of cop- 
per and keep well corked. This is enough 
for 25 gallons of water and can be used 
a little at a time in this proportion, or all 
at once, if needed. 

Stirring the different mixtures very thor- 
oughly and frequently is an important 
point, that the ingredients may be evenly 
and properly distributed. ‘They are con- 
stantly settling. There is no danger of 
poisoning persons or animals by eating the 
treated fruit, leaves or grass under sprayed 
trees. Repeated tests have proven this be- 
yond a doubt. There is not a case on rec- 
ord so far as I know of eny trouble from 
this cause. But the remedies should never 
be applied while the trees or plants are in 
bloom because of damage to the tender or- 
gans of the flowers, and destruction of bees 
that are gathering honey.—H. E. Van 
Deman, May, 1895. 





SPRAY CALENDAR. 


Prepared by W. J. Green, A. D. Selby and F. M. 
Webster; Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. 


This calendar Is designed to’ cover the 
needs of Orchardists and Gardeners. It 
was first prepared at the _ request of 
Ohio State Horticultural Society. 
Insecticides. and Fungicides may often 
be combined. Where Bordeaux mixture is 
used for fungus diseases this practice is rec- 
ommended. Spraying young orehards with 
Bordeaux mixture from time of planting end 
of stocks in nursery row, is strongly recom- 
mended to preserve heaithy conditions. 


APPLE, 


BITTER ROT.—Ammoniacal cop. carb. 
1--with first appearance of rot; 2—two weeks 
after first; 3—two weeks later; 4—not re- 
quired if Bordeaux precedes; these follow 
Lordeaux for scab; danger on fair skinned 
apple. SCAB.—Bordeaux mixture I. 1—as 
buds are swelling; 2—just before blossoms 
open; 3—just after blossoms drop; 4—7 to 10 
days later. White skinned apples are in- 
jured by spraying after 38d. SOOTY FUN- 
GUS.—Bordeaux 1. 1—after blossoms drop; 
2—two weeks later; 3—these coincide with 3d 
and 4th for scab. BUD MOTH.—Arsenites in 
Bordeaux. 1—with opening of buds. CANKER 
WORM.—Arsenites alone, 7 or 8 i1—with 
first young worms; 2—In 1 week if worms 
remain; 3—Same as second. CODLIN MOTH. 
—Arsenites in Bordeaux I. 1—after blossoms 
fall; 2—7 to 10 days later; 3—these coincide 
with 3d and 4th for scab. SAN JOSE 
SCALE.—Whale oil soap solution. 1—as soon 
as leaves drop in fall; _— before foliage 
starts in spring; 1144 to 2 lbs. soap dissolved 
in 1 gallon water. WOOLLY APHIS.—Ker- 
osene emulsion. 1—when trees are not in full 
leaf; 2—in fall. 


CHERRY. 


LEAF SPOT.—Bordeaux II. 1—When leaves 
are unfolding; 2—two weeks later; 3—2 or 3 
weeks after second. First after blossoming. 
ROT (?)—Bordeaux I and II. 1—before blos- 
soming I; 2—after blossoms drop II, on fruit; 
3—2 weeks !ater II on fruit; 4—two weeks 
later II or 3. Use 3 when fruit is large. 
APHIS.—Kerosene emulsion. 1—on first ap- 
pearance of aphis. Difficult to reach aphis. 
CHERRY SLUG.—Arsenites in Bordeaux II. 
i—when slugs appear; 2—repeat if slugs re- 
main. Air slaked lime may be used. CUR- 
CULIO.—Arsenites ip Bordeaux I and II. 
1—before blossoming“in I; 2—as blossoms dry 
up in II; 3—one_ week later in II. Avoid 
strong solutions. SAN JOSE SCALE.—Whale 
oil soap solution. 1—in fall as with the apple; 
2~—As with the apple. 

CURRANT. 
LEAF SPOT.—Bordeaux I. 1—as leaves 


are unfolding; 2—two weeks later; 3—two 
weeks later; 4—2 or 3 weeks later. This 








trouble is difficult to prevent. PLANT BUG. Insecticides. 


—Kerosene emulsion, 1—May; arly June 
if necessary. SAN JOSE SCALE.—Whale oil 
soap solution. 1—as with the epee 2—in 
spring as with apple. WORM.—White helle- 
bore. 1—when worms- first appear; 2—in 3 
or 4 days repeat; 3—repeat as second. 


GOOSEBERRY. 


LHAF SPOT.—Bordeaux I. 1—as currants 
with leaf spots; 2—as currants with leaf 
spots; 3—as currants with leaf spots; 4—as 
currants with leaf spots. MILDEW.—Bor- 
deaux I or 5. 1—before leaves open I; 
after blossoming I; 3—potass. sulphid two 
weeks later. Bordeaux coats fruit if used 
for 3d. WORM.—White hellebore. i--as cn 
currants. 


GRAPE. 


ANTHRACNOSE.—Bordeaux I. 1—just. be- 
fore buds open; 2—just before blossoming; 
3—just after fruit has set; 4—10 days later, 
Bordeaux. Don’t spray after fruit is half 
grown, DOWNY AND POWDERY MIL- 
DEW.--Bordeaux I. 1—just before biossom- 
ing; 2—after fruit has set; 3—10 to 14 days 
later. Cover by spraying for anthracnose or 
rot. OT.—Bordeaux I and 3. 1—just_be- 
fore buds open; 2—just before blossoming; 
38—just after fruit has set; 4—10 days iater, 
Bordeaux. Follow by 2 or 8 sprayings with 
Am. Cop. Car. Don’t spray after fruit half- 

rown. LEA HOPPER.—Kerosene emulsion. 

—before young can fly. 


PEACH. 


LEAF CURL.—Bordeaux I and II or cop- 
per sulphate. 1—as buds are swelling, Bor- 
deaux I or Cop. Sul. solution; 2-—just after 
cal. drops Bordeaux II; 3—later not required. 
Second even probably not. PUSTULAR 
SEOT.—Bordeaux Il. 1—just after calyx 
drops; 2—two weeks after first; 3—-two weeks 
later. Cover fruit well. ROT (?)—Bordeaux 
I and II. 1—as buds are swelling 1; 2--just 
after calyx drops, II; 8—8 to 4 weeks later, 
II; 4—as fruit begins to color If. Every 7 to 
10 days repeat. SCAB.—Bordeaux I or Cop. 
Sul. Sol. 1—as buds are swelling Bordeaux 
1 or 4; 2-as for curl Bordeaux II; 3—two 
weeks later Bordeaux II; 4—two weeks later 
Bordeaux II. BUD MOTH.—Arsenites_ in 
Bordeaux I. 1—with — of buds. Use 
only % usual amount of poison. SAN JOSE 
SCALE.—Whale oil soap solution. 1—As soon 
as leaves drop in fall; 2—just before foliage 
starts in spring. 


PEAR. 


LEAF SPOT.—Bordeaux 1 and 3. 1—when 
leaves are half grown; 2—two weeks later; 
8—two weeks after second; 4—Bordeaux may 
make russet fruit. Use 3 for 3d; not Bor- 
deaux after 2d. SCAB.—Bordeaux I. 1—be- 
fore blossoms open; 2—after blossoms drop. 
Bordeaux after second may injure fruit. 
BUD MOTH.—Arsenites in Bordeaux I. 1— 
with opening of buds. CANKER WORM.— 
Arsenites in Bordeaux I. 1—as with the 
apple. CODLIN MOTH.—Arsenites in Bor- 
deaux I. 1—uafter biossoms fall; 2—7 to 10 
days later. SAN JOSE SCALE.—Whale oil 
soap solution. 1—as soon as leaves drop in 
fall; 2—just before foliage starts in spring. 
11% to 2 Ibs. soap dissolved in 1 gallon water. 
SLUG.—Arsenites in Bordeaux I. 1--when 
slugs appear; 2—repeat if slugs remain. 


PLUM. 


ROT ag he le I, also 3.. 1—as buds 
are swelling I; 2—just after calyx drops I; 
8—3 or 4 weeks later I; 4—as fruit begins to 
color use 8. Every 7 to 10 days repeat, 4th; 
useless to spray for rot unless mummies are 
destroyed. SHOT HOLE FUNGUS.—Bor- 
deaux I. 1—when fteaves are half grown; 
2—three weeks later; 3—three weeks later, if 
needed. CURCULIO.—Arsenites in Bordeaux 
I. 1—with —— of buds; 2—just after 
calyx drops; 3—five days later. Jar and gather 
stung plums in addition. 


POTATO. 


EARLY BLIGHT.--Bordeaux I. 1—when 
lants are 6 inches high; 2—two weeks later; 
3—two weeks later; 4—two weeks later, 
LATE BLIGHT.—Bordeaux I. 1—as for early 
blight in all. BLISTER BEETLE.—Bordeaux 
I. 1—when beetles appear; 2—repeat if nec- 
essary. COLORADO BEETLE.—Arsenites 
alone or in Bordeaux I. 1—when beetles or 
young appear; 2—as for first; 3—as for first 
and second. FLEA BEBRTLE.—Bordeaux I. 
j—when beetles appear; 2—repeat if neces- 
sary. 
QUINCE. 


LEAF SPOT.—Bordeaux I. 1—as buds are 
swelling; 2—when leaves are half grown; 3— 
two weeks later; 4—two weeks later. Second 
should come after blossoms drop. FRUIT 
AND LEAF SPOT.—Bordeaux I. 1—before 
blossoms open; 2~after blossoms drop; 38— 
two weeks after second; 4—two weeks later. 


RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. 


ANTHRACNOSE.--Bordeaux I and II. I—be- 
fore leaves open use I; 2—II on young canes 6 
‘nches high; 3—repeat 2d one week later. 
Keep spray from leaves_on bearing canes. 
LEAF SPOT ON DEWBERRY.—Bordeaux I. 
41—when leaves are half grown; 2—two weeks 
later; 3—two weeks later. SAW FLY.—Pyre- 
thrum or hellebore. 1—as for currant worms; 
2--ip 3 or 4 days repeat. 


TOMATO. 


ANTHRACNOSE.—Bordeaux I. 1—soon aft- 
er fruit begins to set; 2—three weeks later; 
8—three weeks later. LEAF BLIGHT.—Bor- 
deaux I. 1—three weeks after transplanting; 
2—three weeks after first; 3—three weeks 
later; 4—three weeks later. 


FORMULAS. 


Fungicides. 


1.—BORDEAUX MIXTURE I. 


Copper sulfate (blue vitriol), 4 pounds. 
Qulckiime (not air slaked), 4 pounds. 
Jater, to make 50 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper sulfate in about two 
gallons of hot water, contained in a wooden 
vessel, by stirring, or even better, by sus- 
pending the sulfate contained in a cheese 
cloth sack, in a large bucketful of cold water. 
With the cold water and cheese cloth bag, a 
lenger time is required. Pour the sulphate 
solution into the barrel or tank used for 
spraying, and fill one-third to one-half full 
of water. Slake the lime by addition.of a 
small quantity of water, and when slaked 
cover freely with water and stir. Pour the 
milk of lime thus made into the copper sul- 
fate, straining it through a brass wire strain- 
er of about 30 meshes to the inch. Pour 
more water over the remaining lime, stir, 
and pour into the other; repeat this opera- 
tion until all the lime but stone lamps 
or sand is taken up in the milk of lime. Now 
add water to make 50 gallons in the tank. 
After thorough egitation the mixture is ready 
to apply. The mixture must be made fresh 
before using and any left over for a time, 
should be thrown out or fresh lime added. 


2.-BORDEAUX MIXTURE II. 


Copper sulfye, 2 pounds. 
Quicklime, ~ pounds. 
Water to make 50 gallons. 
For use on such trees as have foliage injured 
by Bordeaux I 
STOCK SOLUTION. 


A solution of copper sulfate containing say 
one pound of sulfate to the gallon of water 
may be made up and permitted to stand in- 
definitely in a covered barrel if no lime is 
added. Such a solution is known as a stock 
solution and two or four gallons of this stock 
solution according to the sgength ;‘Sired, 
are taken for each 50 gallons of mi>*ure to 
be made. For extensive spraying, a long 
trough or box of uniform width may be used 
in which to slake and keep the lime. The 
quick lime is weighed out according to the 
amount needed immediately, placed in the 
trough and slaked with a small quantity of 
water. The whole is evenly spread and coy- 
ered as a putty with water to exclude the 
air. This putty may be removed in calcu- 
lated portions, placed in a tub and treated 
like the freshly slaked lime. By means of a 
stcck solution of copper sulfate and a lime 
in putty state, much valuable time is saved 
in filling the barrels or tanks used in spray- 
ing. 
3.—AMMONIACAL SOLUTION OF COPPER 

CARBONATE, 


Copper carbonate, 6 ounces. 
Ammonia, 3 pints. 
Water, 50 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper carbonate in the am- 
monia and add the water. 

CAUTION: Use no more ammonia than is 
required to dissolye the cepper carbonate. 
Ammonia is variable in strength, and the 
amount required must be tested in practice. 

To make copper carbonate: Dissolve 10 

unds copper sulfate (blue vitriol) in 10 gal- 
cns of water, also 12 pounds carbonate of 
scda in same quantity of water. When cool, 
mix the two solutions slowly, stirring well. 
Allow the mixture to stand twelve hours and 
settle, after which pour off the liquid. Add 
the same quantity of water as before, stir 
ard allow to stand the same length of time. 
Repeat the operation again, after which drain 
and dry the blue powder, which is copper 
carbonate. 


4.—COPPER SULFATE SOLUTION. 


Copper Sulfate, 4 pounds. 
Water to make 50 gallons. 
Dissolve the sulfate as directed for Bor- 


deaux I. 
CAUTION: This solution will injure fo- 
liage. It can be used only before the buds 


open. 
5.—POTASSIUM SULFID SOLUTION. 


Potassium sulfid (liver of. sulfur) 1 ounce. 

Water, 3 to 4 gallons. 

This solution will not remain unchanged. 
The potassium sulfid must be kept in a well 
stoppered bottle. 











6.—KEROSENE EMULSION. 


—_—— 
. 


THE. APIARY. 








Dissolve one-half pound hard soap in one 
gallon of water (preferably soft water) and 
while still boiling hot, remove from fire and 
add two gallons of kerosene. Stir the mix- 
ture violently by driving it through a force 
pump back inte the vessel, until it becomes 
a creamy mass that will not separate. This 
requires usually from five to ten minutes. 
The emulsion is then ready to be diluted with 
water and applied. For the common scale 
insects and hard bodied insects like the 
chinch bug, use one part emulsion to 8 to 10 

arts water. For soft bodied insects, (plant 
ice, etc.), use 1 part emulsion to 15 to 20 
parts water. 

Kerosene emulsion kills by contact and 
therefore the agar should be very thor- 
ough. It may be used against a great many 
different pests, but is especially valuable for 
destroying those with sucking mouth parts, 
pent they cannot be killed with arsenical 
poison. 


7.—-PARIS GREEN. 


In combination with BoPMeaux Mixture, 
Paris green may be used at the rate of 1 
pound to 175 to 200 gallons. 

When Bordeaux ixture is unnecessary, 
the Paris green may. be used at the same 
rate, but 2 or 3 lbs. of freshly slacked lime 
must be added to prevent burning of the 
foliage. Keep the mixture well stirred so 
that the poison will be distributed evenly. 


exchange, 


Experience in Bee Culture 
Wanted, 


Several subscribers who are interested 
in Bee Culture have requested us to pub- 
lish articles on Bee Culture. V/e find but 
little practical information on this subject 
in such papers as we receive through our 
therefore if our bee-keeping 
friends desire us to publish articles along 
this tine we must kindly ask them to write 
short, practical, pithy articles on Bee Cul- 


ture for us, or to send us clippings from 


papers containing-some information. 





The Poison of the Honey Bee. 


So much attention has been directed of 


late to the effect of the poison of the honey- 
bee that any new fact in this connection 
is interesting. 
spent. many years studying the toxic and 
chemical properties of this poison. 


A German scientist has 


Over 


In cases where successive sprayings are | twenty-five thousand bees have been sacri- 


necessary, it is important to consider the ac- 
cumulation of poison and use a slightly weak- 
er mixture unless sufficient rain has fallen 
to wash off the poison thoroughly. 
S.—-LONDON PURPLE, 

If desirable London purple may be sub- 
stituted for Paris green, but it has the dis- 
advantage of being somewhat variable in 
composition and contains more soluble acid. 
For that reason it must be used somewhat 
weaker, or else an abundance of lime pro- 


vided, so as to prevent burning of the fo- | jt, 


liage. It has the advantage of not set- 
tling as readily as Paris green. 


9.—WHITE HELLEBORE., 
Hellebore is often employed in cases where 


arsenical poisons would be objectionable. Use 
one ounce to three gallons of water. 


10.—PYRETHRUM. 
Pyrethrum is usually applied with a bellows 
but may ve used as a spray at the rate of 
one ounce to two gallons ot water. 


11.—WHALE-OIL SOAP SOLUTION. 
Use from one to two pounds of the soap to 
one gallon of water. Be sure that the soap 
is thoroughly dissolved, and then apply in 
form of spray. 





What to Teach Boys. 


A philosopher has said that true educa- 
fon to boys is to “teach them what they 
ght to know when they become men.” 
1. To be true and to be genuine. No 
education is worth anything that does not 

include this. 

2. To be pure in thought, language, and 
life—pure in mind and body. 

3. To be unselfish. To care for the com- 
forts and feelings of others. To be gener- 
ous, noble, and manly. This will include 
a genuine reverence for the aged and for 
things sacred. 

4. To. be self-reliant and self-helpful, 
even from childhood. To be industrious 
always, and self-supporting at the earliest 
proper age. Teach them that all honest 
work is honorable, that an idle life of de- 
pendence on others is disgraceful. 

When a boy has learned these four 
things, when he has made these ideas a 
part of his being—however poor or how- 
ever rich—he has learned the most impor- 
tant things he ought to know when he be- 
comes a man.—Herald and Presbyter. 





The Lenox Sprayer Co. 


Are in this week’s issue again drawing 
attention to the wonderful bargain which 
they are offering. Their goods are reliable, 
and their sprayer is standard on the mar- 
ket, being known in every quarter of the 
globe. There is scarcely a reader of this 
paper but needs a sprayer; and they should 
equip themselves with a Lenox Sprayer 
now while the chance of purchasing same 
is still open to them at the cut rate. 
Prompt application should be made. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus : is- 
eases is no longer an experiment buta necessity 


Cur readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, l., and get bis catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking, 
and contains much valuable information. 





Anjou Pear. 


Not long ago Meehans’ Monthly pub- 
lished the following: We are accustomed 
to think of California, whenever some ad- 
mirable specimens of fruit come in sight, 
but now and then we note instances where 
that noble fruit growing State might hand 
down its colors without disgrace. A small 
box of Beurre d’Anjou pears from Roch- 
ester, New York, has a threatening atti- 
tude in this direction. From ten to twelve 
inches in circumference and weighing four- 
teen ounces and some over. What has the 
Golden State to say about it? 

The California Fruit Grower replied, 
stating that the Beurre d’Anjou pear was 
one of the prime favorites in at least 
twelve different counties in California and 
that it possessed the very large size and 
other claims made for the variety in full. 





How Oneef our Lady Readers 
Makes a Good Living. 


I have noticed the different ways m which 
some of your readers have been making 
money, and I wish now to give my experi- 
ence. I am Selling the Peerless Non-Alco- 
holic Flavoring Powders, never making less 
than $3 a day, and I oftentimes clear over $5. 
These powders are much cheaper than the 
liquids and they go twice as far. From one 
to eight different flavors can be sold at most 
every house for flavoring ice creams, cus- 
tards, cakes, candies, ete., and they give to 
any delicacy in which they are put that rich- 
ness of flavor so common to the fruits and 
flowers they represent. Guaranteed to be 
perfectly healthful, I have not any trouble 
a J them, as everyone who sees them 
tried buys them. By writing to W. H. Baird 
& Co., Dept. 99, Station A., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
they will give you full particulars and give 
you a start. I give my experience, hoping 
that others who are in need of employment 
can do as welleas I have. 





Carloads of Peach Trees, 


Peach trees are now being shipped in car 
load lots from Harrison’s Nurseries at Ber- 
lin, Md., to all parts of the hay | where 
each trees are cultivated. Reports from the 

tate authorities who have inspected the nur- 
series show tbat the quality of these trees 
is up to the high standard of past seasons, 
that they are free from insect pests or dis- 
ease and they are hardy, well rooted and 
true to name. 





Horticultural. 


We are in receipt of a valuable catalogue 
containing 168 pages magazine size, about 
fifty pages devoted to seeds, sixty to plants, 
a few to ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, 
and the balance to the cream of the fruits. 
This comprehensive catalogue is issued at | 
Painesville, Ohio, by the Storrs & Harrison 
Company, whose integrity and reliability are 
unquestioned. Send your address to them 
on a postal and it will be sent free. 





(@_SBAFORD. \ 


ficed in this work. He discovers that 


the peculiar odor with which every one 


who has been stung by a bee becomes fa- 


miliar is due to a purely volatile substance. 
This is not poisonous, and disappears when 
the poison proper evaporates. 
quality of the noison is not affected by 
heat at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, and di- 


The toxic 


luted acids and alkalies have no effect upon 
The precise elements of the poison are 
as yet undetermined.—New York Ledger. 





Locations for Bees. 


Many people fail of success with bees be- 
cause they do not place the hives right. 
If too shaded the bees are likely to be at- 
tacked by the moth miller, which breeds 
those worms that destroy the honey. It 
is well to have the bees up early, so the 
hives should front to the east, so as to 
eatch the first rays of the morning sun. 
Hither a well-roofed, low building should 
be put up as a bee stand, or the hives 
sheuld be set on a bench under a tree all 
through the summer. In winter it is not 
best that bees should see sunlight. If an 
underground cellar out of doors can be fit- 
ted up where the temperature may be kept 
beiow freezing all the time, it will be much 
better than the warmer house cellar. 





Transferring. 


If you have bees in box hives, logs or 
old straw “skeps,” the spring is the proper 
season to transfer them into a new home 
where you can expect them to give you 
some profit, and by the way, I thought 
straw “skeps’” were a thing of the past, 
when last week I saw six or seven in 
southeastern Pennsylvania still doing duty 
to protect bees. And no doubt, the bee- 


keeper used the “brimstone pit” as an im- 


plement of honey production. 

If ‘you don’t have bees in a movable 
comb hive they are more a source of an- 
noyance than of profit or pleasure. Select 
the hives you prefer and this should re- 
ceive some consideration (see American 
Gardening, January 29). More than one 
kind of hive is a great annoyance in the 
apiary since, for various reasons, we often 
want to interchange frames or section 
cases and this cannot be done if we have 
hives of different sizes. 

Select a bright, sunshiny day when fruit 
blossoms yield a good flow of honey. A 
good smoker and plenty of dry smoker 
fuel are needed. Fill all the frames of 
the new hive with good heavy foundation. 
Remove the old hive, and in its place put 
the new one.‘ Turn the old hive bottom 
side up and fit an empty box on it. Now 
proceed to drum the sides of the old hive, 
and in five minutes or so, the queen and 
most bees will be up in the empty box 
which you remove and pour the swarm 
at the entrance of the new hive. In a 
short time it will take possession of its 
new home, and.in a few days will have 
drawn out the comb foundation and started 
lots of brood. This makes an ideal colony, 
all worker comb, nice and straight. 

The old hive is set aside and left for 21 
days, when all the brood will be hatched 
and a young queen be in possession. If 
you desire more colonies this will make 
another good one by proceeding the same 
as for the first one; or if you wish strong 
colonies to store honey immediately, unite 
this last with the first and put on the 
section case when, if there is honey in the 
field,. the bees will give an account of 
themselves. 

Sometimes the old combs contain quite 
a lot of honey which can be used as de- 
sired and the combs melted up into wax; 
should the honey flow fail immediately 
after a transfer is made, the colony must 


be fed. 


The old way of transferring was to break 
the hive, cut out the old combs, and fit 
them into the frames of the new hive, 
fastening them with splints and fine wire. 
This makes a poor job, as we have a lot 
of old, rough, unsightly combs with many 
patches of drone comb. The work also 
causes a flow of honey from the broken 
comb and at times results in robbing. At 
best, it is a tedious and unpleasant job to 
transfer and patch up the combs and nun- 
satisfactory in the end.—L. W. Lighty, Pa. 
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BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers” 
Alliance. Low prices wil! swrprise yor. Write for Samples. 
f. W. INGERSOLL, 219 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—its pleasures 
and profits is 
. the theme of 
that excellent 


and handsome illustrated magazine, Gleanings in 
Bee Cuiture. Wesenda free sample copy and a 
Book on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, 
to all who name this paper in writing. 


THE A. ic ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








FREE“ <a: 


For lady or gent, stem- 
wind, stem set, American 
Wilton guarantoctobatal 

m guaran 
fortimeanySOLID GOLD 
WATOH made. We give|i# :} 
this watch free if you gell || 


ouiy 6 boxes of Vegetable 
& 6 boxes of Positive 
Corn Cureat25c.a box. 1 
ou will do this, write to-|/§) 
Be. &wewill send the en Fal 





ri Medicine Co. 
pt B, Sta. 0, NX. City. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








SEAFORD. 


Six Seaford 


New and large strawberry 
plants will be mailed free to 
each subscriber to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who sends 
us 50 cents for one year, and 
claims this premium when 
ordering. 


SHAFORD.« 
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In the Apiary. 


The bees have finished their labors and 
are now resting. One thing should be 
known to every bee-keeper, and that is his 
bees need new blood. Mspecially is this 
the case when the stock /s much run down 
by in and in breeding. Mr. Hutchison, of 
Flint, “Mich., changes his queens every 
year to give greater energy and: efficacy to 
the colonies. -William Ballantine, Ohio, 
writing in The:Farm Journal, makes the 
following suggestions: -. 

As there will be no feeding this season, 
the bees having stored up-a sufficiency, let 
them be otherwise cared for.. Let no hive 
remain on its summer stand without a 
Winter’s protection. Get a-store b’x the 
sizé of the hive, or rather larger, so that 
the hive proper can sit inside of it. Make 
a tunnel opposite the entrance of the hive 
proper, with a corresponding outlet in the 
new box. Pack the space between the two 
boxes with chaff or dry sawdust’and make 
a suitable cover for the whole. This will 
protect the bees from the extreme winter’s 
cold and save them alive. 

If such a store box cannot be had, a 
few thin boards with a saw and hammer 
and a few nails in the hands of any work- 
man will make a box that will answer the 
purpose. 

Those who have dry cellars can store 
away their bees like apples or potatoes, 
pretty sure that they will come out all 
right in the spring. I say “good dry cel- 
lars,” because dampness is disagreeable to 
bees and will in many instances prove 
their destruction. . 

Those who have weak colonies.and wish 
them united can accomplish. this very 
readily by setting one colony over the 
other, with a sheet of newspaper between 
them. The newspaper having a hole made 
in the center large enough for one bee to 
pass, the bees will by degrees mingle to- 
gether, and the work is done. There must 
be no other opening, for the bees of the 
upper hive to pass in and out, but all must 
pass through the hole in the paper. 

In packing away colonies for winter be 
sure that every colony has a good laying 
queen. This is indispensable to success 
in beekeeping. If you have no queen in any 
hive, that hive is lost to you for winter- 
ing. It can be easily ascertained by open- 
ing every hive and observing whether 
there are eggs and brood in the hive. If 
there are not, you may rest assured that 
there is no queen. Sometimes, however, 
there may be neither eggs nor brood in a 
hive when the queen is all right. Such is 
the case late in the season, when the bees 
are preparing for winter. The appearance 
of the hive and the great quantity of bees 
insure the presence of the queen. But 
only a novice will mistake the condition 
of a colony without a queen. 
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Gomes and Coes, 


but stillisa “stayer.’? Come summer, come win- 
ter, The Page abides unchanged. We've told ou 
over and again it’s the coil that does it. That 
coilis patented by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


[F YOU GOULD 


buy a wagon that had everlast!ng wheels 
WOULD YOU DO iT, Wouldn’tit 
e 


be economy to do so? here’s how: 


cvot Electric Steel Wheels 


They can’t dry out and get Joose, they 
CAN'T ROT OR BREAK DOWN. Don’tmake 
any difference what wagon 
can fit it, Wheels of any heightar.dany 
. agy Width of tire. May be the wheels on 
aa _—your wagonare good. Ifthey are buy 
OF THESE and have two wagons—a low 
a high one. Send for catalogue, it is free, 


Electric Wheel Cu., Box 91, Quincy, Ills. 








The Original 
Dry Sprayer. 
Dusts trees, bush 

or vine. Two rows 

of potatoes as fast 
as you walk. Exten- 
sion tubes for orch- 
ard work with each. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Catalogue Free. 


LEGGETT & Bro 
301 RAP ‘ 
New YORK. 


LEGGETT'S 
AMPION 


Gn) 





Mrs. Brown:—“You are always complain« 
ing, Mr.” Brown, that our table is destitute 
of fresh fruits, and yet I have never known 
you to buy a_plant, or to set cut a tree in 
our garden. Men are certainly ithe most ex- 
asperating animals on earth. How can we 
eat fruits out here if we do not plant them?" 


Mrs. Brown:—‘“‘Here we are making the 
garden and those trees and plants you or- 
dered have not yet arrived. You are not to 
blame? Yes, you are too. Why didn’t you 
order them earlier? You are never on time. 
If I ever marry again I shall get a man who 
knows enough to be on, time, whether he 
knows anything clse or not.” 


y, 

Joy in the family. The box from Green’s 
ieseuy Co. bas ersree’ containing trees and 
plants for the Browns. 
ete, Brown:—“Didn’t I tel you tage 
Green’s Nursery Company, Rochester, N.. ¥., 
is the place to buy trees: 

“if farmers fully appreciated the great Rs 
vantage of a fruit garden few would ae ete 
out one. You ean get more healt "acltate oil 
comfort, more inspiration, and mere oe = 
for the same labor, than from any 
povtion of the farm. 
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ee ee a ! 
Horse Owners! «Try 
| at, GOMBAULT‘S 


“Caustic 






A Safe Speedy aad Positive Cure 

it, Best ISTER ever used. Takes 
mabye seat eet OLS mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 


' DES ALL CAUTERY 
on Citttal® “ ~ oy to produce scar peg hee 
TBivery bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50. per bottle. Sola by or < 
gent by express, charges aid, with ull ns 
for its use, ®Send for descriptive circulars, 9 
THE LAWR2ZNCE-WILLIAMS 2O., Cleveland Oo. 


HARTMAN’S 


















> STRONGER THAN IRON. 
HANDSOME || CueAPER THAN WOOD. 
ENDURING HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 








Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 
some fence,which when. constructed with our ornamen- 
tal steel posts adds greatly to the beauty cf thelawn, 
flower garden or the cemetery lot. Theidei fence for 
enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
School Grounds, ete. Catalougue, and Circulars FREE. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.. Fiwoop CITY, PA.,orn 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 227 Broadway, N.Y. 





FRUIT PACKAGES 
of all kinds. Also — 2 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Before ordering yeur supplies 
write for our Descriptive Cata- 
log and Price List, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co-, Ohio 


Wire Stapled Berry Baskets 


VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, CELERY BOXES 
AND CRATES, To 
8, L. GILLETTE, Kent, 0. 

















Berry Boxes, Baskets, Crates and 
Fruit Packages. (ar 
Hallock gi. boxes $2.00 per 


1000. 16 qt. crates for same, 
$3.50 per 100 in the flat. 


Give us a trial order. 
VARIETY WOOD WORKS, 
Springport, ind. 






‘ en, BASKETS. BASKETS. 
1 eh \ OSS RSET eewuneca <i TES 
| w=’ Quart and Pint Baskets, 
; (f Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Also material for same in the 
’ flat. Send us your wants 
y and let us quote you prices. 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET C®., 
WEST WEBSTER, MONROE Co., - N. ¥ 















Berry Baskets in the Flat 
$1.50 per M., 


And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 


Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


BRIGHTON,N. Y. 


BERRY.CRATES. 


Write for Price List. & GRAPE BASKETS 


Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO.. Benton Harbor. Mich. 


Berry Baskets, $3 per Mi 
















Fruit Packages of ali Kinds. 

Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount al- 
lowed on winter orders. 
Price list free. Address, 


we BERLIN FRUIT BOX CG. 


Bertin HeErGuts, ExiE County, OHIO. 


mERRY BASKETS. 


Per thousand, 1,600 to 5,000—$2.80. 5,600 to 
10.000—$2.70. 10,000 to 20,000—$2.60. Over 
26,006 —$2.50. Gift crates $10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $15.00 per hundred. Baskets 
machine made, uniform in size and are of the 
best. Send for descriptive circular. Sample 
baskets sent on receipt of two 2c. postage stamps. 
ANDREW REASH, 
NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING CO., OHIO. 


Prichketti’s Sectional 


>. Crates and Baskets. 

# Are superior to any in use. 

/ Send for descriptive circular 
and price list. Address, 
W. PICKETT. 

ANDOVER, OHIO. 


BERRY BOXES and 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruit and Vegetable » 
Packages of every kind 
Send for Catalogue. 
HEATH-MORRS C 


23 WATER ST,, 


B, 

















NEW ALBANY, IND, 








BERRY PASKETS, 


Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, Etc. 
Peach Baskets. 

Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 
? and 16 quarts. 

| Grape Baskets. 

Sizes, 344, 5, 8, 10 and 
15 pounds. 


Peach Covers. 
Wood, Burlap and Cotton. 


BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 


Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direct from 
the manufactures. Special prices to dealers and car- 
oad buyers. Write for cataiogue. 

A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Agents. 


120 Warren St. New York City 
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Rio SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT 








EARN A BICYCLE! 


ie aay WATCH or TEA SE 
a y sellinga few boxes of ourgoods 
AUT to your friends. Everybody needs 
= S and — poy See. No money 

Ai Wry Tequired in advance. Write toda’ 
KZN for particulars Ml. R. COMPANY, 
Sel 52 Dearborn St., B- 94, Chicago. 
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Six ‘thardy 
Persimmon Trees 


will be mailed, post- 
paid, to each subscriber 
to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who sends 
us 50 cents and claims 
this premium when 
ordering. 





PUY YY YYVeVoqVeyeVeen,. 


PERSIMMON 
TREES. 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS, 


Seasonable Suggestions for 
Spring. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Profs H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


The spring is upon us and we have al- 
ready planted many things in garden and 
orehard. We have all sorts of trouble to 
contend with. I¢ will rain too much and too 
little. There will be insects by the mil- 
lion. Perhaps we will have too much to 
do at times, and may be inclined to rush 
over or neglect things a little too much, 
and, therefore, lose something from this 
cause. The markets may be glutted with 
fruits and vegetables sometimes, and it 
will be hard to sell what we have suc- 
ceeded in growing. 

In view of these facts it becomes us to 
gather all the information we can from 
every available source, and be ready to 
make use of any part or all of it as oc- 
casion may demand. 

ABOUT GRAFTING. 

Let the main idea of the grafter be, next 
to making the grafts grow, to set them in 
the leading branches of the tree in prefer- 
ence to any others. It is useless to ex- 
pect them to do well if set on subordinate 
branches, while the main ones are left 
standing. Begin to graft at the top of 
the tree always; and do the waxing as 
the work proceeds if the tree is large, so 
there may be no breaking out of grafts by 
climbing about after they are set. Shouid 
only a few grafts be set for testing a var- 
iety or for any other reason, put them 
in the leaders. 

Another thing to be remembered and 
to be sure to do promptly, is, to rub off 
the sprouts as fast as they show on the 
grafted stumps. Many grafts are lost by 
being robbed by these sprouts of the nour- 
ishment they should have. And, while 
you are doing this, look carefully to see 
if the wax is cracking and thus exposing 
any of the wounded parts. If so, patch 
up such places at once. 

PRUNING WITH THE THUMB. 

We all know how we dislike to cut off 
large branches from fruit trees. It is 
plain to any thinking person that, if the 
undesirable branches could be discovered 
when they were very small, and prevented 
from becoming large, there would be no 
necessity for cutting off large ones. Now, 
this is just what we may do in many 
cases. By watching the young trees care- 
fully from time to time, as the little shoots 
are starting that will make the branches, 
we may rub off with the thumb those that 
we see are destined, if left on, to be such 
as we will not want. Any shoots starting 
towards the center of the tree, or in any 
undesirable direction, may thus be pre- 
yented from going any further. 
PINCHING OFF BLOSSOMS FROM 

YOUNG PLANTS. 

Last spring I bought several thousand 
strawberry plants from a very reliable 
nurseryman for some of my _ neighbors, 
merely for their accommodation, and when 
they came they were good, strong plants, 
and were divided among them and I had 
thought little more of it. Not long ago I 
was in one of the fields where some of 
them were set and my friend was bragging 
on the nice stand and thrifty growth they 
had made. His brother happened to come 
by and he had a very different tale to tell. 
He said the plants he had out in the 
same lot looked thrifty and he put them 
in good ground and tended them well and 
I feel sure he did. We were talking the 
matter over when I asked him if he 
pinched off the blossoms as they appeared. 
“Oh, no,” he said, “they all bloomed and 
I got a good many nice berries off them.” 
That was the solution of the question in 
our minds. He had failed to do what 
was very important, and what his brother 
did do. 

We must not allow newly set plants 
or trees of any kind to bloom out, much 
less to set and hold fruit. Usually, the 
shock of transplanting is so great that 
they will not hold the fruit, but it is a 
very devitalizing effort to produce pollen. 
Every precaution should be taken to give 
the plant or tree the best possible oppor- 
tunity to grow, the first year after setting 
above all others, if one year is more im- 
portant than another. 


TURPENTINE FOR MELON AND CU- 
CUMBER BUGS. 

Those little rascals, the striped and spot- 
ted melon bugs are sly but very destructive 
enemies to the melon, cantaloupe and cu- 
cumber grower. They have given me lots 
of bother and almost every year get the 
start of me in some way. The first I see 
of their works is a lot of my little plant- 
lets drooping; and examination shows that 
these pests have burrowed about the base 
of the plants and are also on the leaflets. 

There are two distinct insects, both dull 
yellowish, but one having twelve black 
spots and the other three black stripes on 
the wing covers. The winter is passed in 
the mature stage and when spring comes 
they go sailing over the’ country hunting 
for the plants they like the best. ‘They 
deposit eggs at the base of the plants 
which hatch into little whitish grubs. 
These eat the roots and the bugs prey on 
the tops. Together they make havoe with 
the melons and cucumber plants. 

{ have been trying to keep them off 
with various bad-smelling nostrums but 
have really made very little headway. I 
have been told that tobacco dust is a very 
reliable preventive and have procured 
100 pounds for this purpose and ‘to kill 
chicken lice. It it bad enough to kill al- 
most anything, the genus homo included. 
It is said that if it is seattered over hills 
just as the plants are coming up it will 
prevent the laying of the eggs; and it is 
a good fertilizer besides. 

Last winter I heard of another pre 
ventive, which is a little turpentine mixed 
into Jand plaster, dust or ashes, and about 
a handful dropped on each hill before the 
bugs can find the plants. A friend in 
New York who gave me the idea said 
it had been very effective with him; that 
“when the bugs come along smelling for 
melons and cucumber plants they smell 
the turpentine and go on to the neighbors’ 
patches.” We should not only try it our- 
selves, but try to get the neighbors to 
do the same, and thus keep the bug on the 
meve until they go away off—yes, clear 
to Spain. 

A NEW CANTALOUPE. 

The thought of cantaloupe reminds me 
that we have a very good one that very 
few have, and I want others to try it. It 
is the result of many years of careful 
crossing and selecting by my friend J. R. 
Hawkins, of Orange county, N.. Y. He 
wrote me that he had no intention of 
putting it on the market and authorized 
me to distribute the seeds if I desired to 
do so. It has been named Hawkins in 
his honor. Good cantaloupes are among 
the delicacies that we have long enjoyed 
at our house and none but those of rich 
quality are tolerated in my garden. This 
one is as good as the best in quality. The 
flesh is yellow, very solid and very thick. 
The size is about twice that of Emerald 
Gem, which is another prime favorite, and 
this may be against the Hawkins for mar- 
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ket; but for family use it is first-class. 


Last year we had so many good’ specimens 
that I told my: little daughter, Ruth, that, 
if she would save seeds I would notify 
some of the readers of the papers I might 
write for that they could get them. So, 
if anyone will send to her address at 
Parksley, Va., ten cents for postage and 
the little trouble to her, a generous pack- 
age will be sent in return. 





Poultry as a Business. 





Let every farmer carefully estimate the 
cost of the things he produces in the form 
of labor. He need not put down the 
sums he expends out of his pocket, but 
simply endeavor to place a value upon the 
labor he himself bestows on every de- 
partment of the farm and for each crop. 
If he is a “business man,” that is, if he 
knows what he is doing by keeping an ac- 
count of his operations, as every man who 
is in business does, or should do, he will 
have no difficulty in classifying the receipts 
and expenses, and especially the cost of 
labor. Next let him estimate the space or 
number of acres of land he has given every 
one of the crops, as well as the plowing, 
harrowing, seeding, cultivating, harvesting, 
hauling, shipping, etc., and charge inter- 
est on the capital invested. After he has 
done this let him take up poultry, place a 
value upon the meat and eggs, the cost 
of the food, and the labor bestowed—the 
labor particularly—and then compare the 


the larger stock and regular crops. He 
will find that if he had kept more hens, 
and given them only one-fourth of the 
care and labor bestowed on other sources 
of revenue on the farm, he would haye 
had a larger balance in his favor. By 
looking over the statistics he will find that 
poultry produces more than sheep, and 
that our enormous wheat crop is not much 
greater in value, annually, than the prod- 
uct of fowls. With markets always ready, 
and with cash returns every month in the 
year for poultry and eggs, the farmer uses 
the most profitable sources of income as a 
“side business,” and expends his energies 
over large areas, being fortunate if he 
can clear as much as $10 or $20 an acre 
a year, while right under his eyes his 
fowls, on a few rods or acres, give, him 
quick returns both summer and winter, 
which he does not recognize as belonging 
to “farming,” but which source of revenue 
he could utilize to the best advantage if he 
would give poultry his attention as a busi- 
ness.—I‘arm and Fireside. 





—Read about the Lenox Sprayer on 
back page. 





Practical Poultry Points. 





We notice an article going the rounds 
of the exchanges, highly recommending 
the Mammoth Russian Sunflower as a feed 
for poultry. The writer says he has sold 
hundreds of pounds of the seed in the past 
few years, and we suspect that he would 
like to sell hundreds of pounds more. We 
have fed sunflower seed to hens many sea- 
sons and would like to have a little to give 
them when they are getting out their new 
feathers after moulting, but as a feed for 
laying hens we think it is of but little 
value. It is too fattening, and too heat- 
ing, being as a regular feed much worse 
than corn. We advise poultrymen to keep 
shy of it. 

A well-known swine breeder says he be- 
lieves in using the thoroughbred boar to 
grade up a herd of native or scrub sows, 
and thinks a few years of this practice 
would bring about great improvement, but 
he would never try to cross two pure 
breeds. They are different from the start, 
having been bred with different objects in 
view, and they will not harmonize. The 
resulting pigs when this is done are never 
so good as either of the parent breeds. 

This is just what we have been for years 
saying about cross-breeding poultry, but 
there are yet plenty of people who want 
to see what they can get by crossing, and 
usually they want to make the cross be- 
tween two breeds that are not at all alike, 
excepting in both having two legs and 
wearing feathers. Horse breeders and 
cattle breeders have long known better 
than to favor such crosses, and if the 
swine breeders are learning their lesson, 
perhaps the poultry keepers may yet 
learn it. 

We have often spoken of the wire cages 
which were put in front of our chicken 
coops to let the small chickens run out in, 
where they can get plenty of air, clean 
earth, and in pleasant weather sunshine, 
while they are safely protected from the 
attacks of cats and any other prowlers too 
large to crawl through the one-inch mesh 
wire at the sides. Usually at night the 
coops and cages are put into a shed or a 
cellar while the chickens are small, and 
if the weather is unfavorable they are 
not put out. This makes some trouble, but 
if a spare coop and cage are at hand in 
the cellar it takes but a few moments to 
change them, taking the chickens in a 
basket and the hen in the hand. 

But if we succeed in getting out early 
chickens next month, we think we shall 
place boards around the side of the cages, 
and put an old window sash on the top, 
and after giving it one bright day to warm 
up the earth allow them to run in there, 
the boards breaking off the force of the 
cold wind and the glass increasing the 
warmth, even if not quite tight. Perhaps 
a properly made brooder would be better, 
but where we do the hatching under hens 
it seems as well to allow the hens to do 
the brooding, and in ‘the small limits of a 
village lot it seems scarcely necessary to 
have the outfit of incubators and brooders. 

When a business is carried on only in 
a small way, one often uses “makeshifts,” 
when a more expensive but better ar- 
rangement would be cheaper in the end, 
because it would do its work more surely 
and systematically. 

The “unknown cause” of the frequent 
losses among chickens before they are 
more than four weeks old, which we see 
frequently spoken of or inquired about in 
some of the papers professedly devoted to 
the poultry interests, and which they often 
ascribe to ‘‘constitutional weakness’ is 
most frequently caused by indigestion. The 
weakness is an inability to digest their 
food without clean grit of some sort to go 
with it into the gizzard, or to digest sour 
and mouldy dough or mouldy grain under 
any conditions. We have seen some such 
cases, and we always found either this, or 
lice in abundance, to be the cause of the 
trouble. 


There may be a constitutional lack of 
vigor which causes chickens to die in the 
shell before they are sufficiently developed 
to break out, and which causes well-cared- 
for chickens to grow very slowly and ma- 
ture late, and even to be generally worth- 
less after they have matured, but we 
ascribe these to the breeding fowl having 
been made too fat or to having been weak- 
ened by some disease like the roup. 

Sudden deaths in great numbers after 
the chickens are hatched and growing well 
are usually due to a lack of vigor on the 
part of the keeper. Somebody is too lazy, 
eareless or busy at something else to kill 
the vermin in the coops, give fresh, clean 
gravel in the yards, and mix fresh, sweet 
food every time they are fed, and take 
away all that they will not eat up clean 
as soon as it is given them.—Florida Far- 
mer and Fruit Grower. 





—Read about the Lenox Sprayer on 





back page. 
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Easter Lilies. 





(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 
How the lilies bent and brightened, 
Easter lilies white and sweet, 
Showing all their fragrant beauty 
At the coming of His feet! 
Forth He stepped from that dark grave, 
Jesus Christ, who came to save. 


What a morn supreme in splendor, 
When the Saviour rose again! 

Thankful be our hearts and tender, 
For He conquered death and pete. 

Forth He stepped from that dark grave, 

Jesus Christ, who rose to save. 


Let us welcome Him to-day 
In our hearts, while angels say 


“Lilies of your love be strewing, 
Ev’ry little task be doing. 
Jesus risen, praise with voices 
As all heav’n and earth rejoices.” 
Forth He stepped from that dark grave, 
Jesus Christ who lives to save. 
—Emma A. Tompkins. 





Poultry Yard. 





Fifty or more turkeys can be raised on 
Most farms every year without ever miss- 
ing what it takes to keep them. At Thanks- 
giving time they will bring enough ready 
cash to buy the winter clothing for an 
ordinary family, or pay a year’s taxes on 
the farm. 

Feed young turkeys crumbled hard boiled 
eggs for the first week; for the second, 
add bread crumbs with chopped parsley 
and onions; for the third, feed the bread 
and vegetables only; after that substitute 
moistened meal, boiled peas, and especially 
0 of which young turkeys are very 

‘ond. 





The Comb. 





Speaking of combs, a writer says that 
large combs on fowls are an ornament, but 
are surely a detriment. Large combed 
fowls often bleed to death by having their 
combs punctured, and very frequently this 
occurs. When you see a bird thus bleed- 
ing from the comb you should attend to the 
matter at once. You can readily stop the 
bleeding by hunting the exact spot that 
is wounded and with a dry cloth remove 
the fresh blood, and with a hot iron scar 
the place until the blood stops. But a 
little touch of the hot iron will usually 
stop it, but apply it several times until you 
are sure you have it checked. Very often 
the large combed varieties such as leghorns 
are thus lost just at the time of their 
most usefulness. 





Poultry Yard Notes. 





KEEPING LARGE FLOCKS. 

No one can begin with large flocks un- 
less at a risk of loss, but one can com- 
mence with a dozen or more fowls and 
increase the number every year until sev- 
eral hundred are managed. In _ other 
words, it is not always possible to be suc- 
cessful with 500 fowls at the start, but 
such a number can be made to pay if three 
or four years are devoted to the accumu- 
lation of the birds. The reason is that it 
is almost impossible for a buyer to pro- 
cure 500 fowls on one farm, and he must 
purchase them in small lots, perhaps at a 
dozen, different places, and in so doing he 
multiplies his risk of disease and lice. A 
single fowl with roup or cholera, or that is 
eovered with lice, will contaminate the 
whole, and instead of a profit there will 
be a loss. This fact has been demon- 
strated many times in the attempts of 
parties to keep large flocks. It is the gath- 
ering of many fowls from different places 
that has done the harm. The way to be- 
gin is to select strong and healthy hens, 
mate them with males of some preferred 
breed, and increase every year unti! the 
desired number is obtained. In the mean- 
time the beginner will learn how to man- 
age and avoid mistakes and also have bet- 
ter opportunities for making preparation 
as the flocks increase, thus lessening the 
amount of capital required as the natural 
increase of the flock adds to the invest- 
ment. 

FOWLS FOR THE TABLE. 

In England there is a breed known as 
the Dorking (which is divided into three 
varieties), bred almost exclusively for its 
table qualities. Laying characteristics are 
not considered as desirable in Dorkings, 
hence they are below the average in that 
respect. Prolific breeds are also kept on 
all farms for egg production, but the Dork- 
ing is the table fowl, and having five toes 
on each foot, buyers carefully examine all 
carcasses in order to be sure that the five 
toes are there, for then they know that 
the fowl is a Dorking. The Houdan, how- 
ever, also has the same peculiarity, but 
that breed prevails mostly in France. In 
this country the Dorking seems to be ten- 
der when young, and for that reason it 
is not a favorite. We have some varieties, 
however, which nearly, or fully, equal the 
Dorkings. They are the Pit Games, 
which do not compare with the Dorkings 
in fullness of body, but surpass them in 
quality of flesh. A cross of the Dorking 
male with Brahma hens produces cock- 
erels, which make fine capons, and the 
pullets of the cross, mated with males of 
the Game breeds, give very satisfactory 
results in their offspring for the table. One 
must not expect to secure choice table 
fowls from prolific layers, as such birds 
must be produced by special breeding. 

CHEAP NITROGENOUS FOODS. 


Provide the nitrogen for the hens and 
they will secure all the carbon they de- 
sire. The feeding of fowls is mostly on 
grain and it is insufficient for hens that 
are laying. Meat has already been recom- 
mended in this column, but there is an- 
other substance that can sometimes be 
procured at a small cost—blood. Simply 
thicken it with bran and middlings, put 
the mixture in a bag, and cook it. When 
cold give a pound of the mixture once a 
day to a dozen fowls. The commercial 
ground blood is also excellent as well as 
being in a convenient form for use. 

LARGE OR SMALL BREEDS. 


A small hen will lay as many eggs in a 
year as one that is large. She is also a 
more active forager, and if given an op- 
portunity on the range, will pick up the 
larger share of her food and keep in good 
health from the exercise. Those who have 
limited facilities, such as a small poultry 
house, should prefer the small breeds, as 
15 Leghorns will require no greater space 
on the roost than 12 large Brahmas, and 
will consume no greater amount of food, 
while the larger number of hens should 
result in more eggs than from fewer fowls. 

FEEDING YOUNG CHICKS. 

A formula for feeding chicks is given 
which should be preserved for reference. 
The first point to observe is to give no 
food at all for 36 hours; observance of 
that rule is important. The first three 
days thereafter feed pinhead oatmeal four 
times a day. After that time, until they 
are ten days old, give the oatmeal one 
meal and bread the next. Prepare the 
bread of one pound corn meal, half a 
pound of middlings, half a pound of cheap 
lean meat, two ounces of bone meal, fotr 
ounces of linseed meal, and season with 
salt. ‘When cold give as much as they 
will eat, but never leave any of the food 
after they have eaten. When they are 
ten days old feed the bread in the morn- 
ing, cracked corn at noon, and wheat at 
night, between meals scattering a little mil- 
let seed to induce them to scratch. Give 
water and sharp fine grit also. 

GRAIN IN THE SPRING 
As soon as the weather opens, and the 
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fowls begin to secure food by foraging, re- 
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good layer is never very fat, and should 
not be over-fed. A mess of meat, cut- 
bone, or scalded clover, which can take 
the place of grain, will serve to provide a 
variety and. promote laying. But little 
grain is required after the winter passes 
away, and when warm weather comes the 
hens on the range will need no assistance 
at all—P. H. Jacobs, in American Gard- 
ening. 





Lice. 





Destruction of lice is so important that 
we publish everything we can find on the 
subject. This from the Live Stock In- 
spector: arly in the spring is the best 
time to destroy lice and work in that line 
at this time will save a great amount of 
labor later. Burn a large amount of sul- 
phur in the house after closing it as tight 
as possible. Three pounds of sulphur to 
a house ten by ten feet is none too much. 
After thus thoroughly using the sulphur, 
either with lime or liquid lice killer give 
it a thorough painting, and be particular 
to fill every crack and crevice with the 
preparation. Carbolie acid in a erude form 
and coal oil with a little oil of sassafras, 
is a good liquid lice killer as there is made. 
This is cheap and effective, and should be 
used largely and liberally in the poultry 
houses by painting the entire inside of the 
same about once a month in summer, 





The Duck. 





Every attempt made to procure choice 
ducks for market by crossing the breeds 
has resulted in dissatisfaction compared 
with the use of the pure-bred Pekins, says 
an authority. The Cayuga and Pekin 
cross is an excellent one, but the black 
pinfeathers of the Cayuga make picking 
more laborious. Crosses of Rouens and 
Pekins have not given any advantages, 
and the same is true of the Aylesbury and 
Pekin cross. The cross of the Muscovy 
drake and Pekin ducks gives fine market 
birds, but the cross-bred birds are quite 
sterile, their eggs not hatching. So far 
the Pekin seems to hold its ground as a 
market duck against all competitors. 
Ducks should be laying eggs at this sea- 
son of the year, and if properly managed 
they will do much better than hens. Give 
them animal food, such as ground meat, at 
least once a day, and also a mess of cut 
clover, scalded. ‘They prefer soft food, 
such as cooked turnips, thickened with 
equal parts of bran and cornmeal which 
provides an elegant meal for them. If 
laying regularly, give them a meal three 
times a day. Ieep the floor of their quar- 
ters covered two inches deep with straw, 
and also keep the quarters clean, as ducks 
will not thrive on damp floors.—The West- 
ern Plowman. 





How an Experienced Hen Man 
Feeds. 





“Winter morning food for my poultry 
consists of equal parts of barley, oats and 
pea chop, with about four quarts of meat 
and bone, which I procure from our town 
butcher for one-half cent per pound; this 
_I run through a $14 bone cutter, after 
which I put it into a water pail with 
some scalding water, adding a handful of 
salt; then stir it up well, allowing the 
meat to cook a little; then it is ready for 
the chop. This is put with enough water 
to make about three-quarters of a pail. It 
is then stirred again and all is brought to 
a sloppy state, after which enough bran 
is added to transform it all to a stiff paste. 
A water pail of this mixture is enough for 
100 hens... In feeding this, I favor the 
pullets by giving them a little more than 
the older hens. If one cannot procure 
meat and bone, I should recommend new 
or skim milk to mix with the chop and 
bran. At noon my pullets get about all 
the wheat they want to scratch for, the 
hens getting oats—about two quarts to 25 


hens—and before roosting time they all 
receive all the wheat they will eat up 


clean, after which they take their accus- 
tomed’ drink for the evening, and then 
retire full and contented. We scarcely 
know the true value of first class, fine 
eut clover hay for our poultry, and those 
who practice feeding it to their flocks will 
say with me that it is one of the most 
nourishing fodders we can give to our lay- 
ing hens and growing chicks. <A quantity 
of charcoal should also be within the reach 
of our fowls at all times. It is amusing 
to me to watch my pullets wallowing in 
their dust bath on a bright, sunny, winter 
day, and every person who enjoys an egg 
for breakfast from their own fowl flock 
should provide this invigorating treat for 
them.”—Maine Farmer. 





Eggs That Don’t Hatch. 





I have been experimenting lately on the 
eggs from certain hens, to find out if there 
is any great difference in the way they 
hatch, their vitality, etc., and have been 
greatly interested in the discoveries. The 
eggs from the abnormally fat hens seldom 
hatch. The chicken usually dies on or 
about the twelfth day of incubation. When 
an egg hatches a day or two in advance 
of the time, one usually concludes that it 
was quite fresh when put in, but I now 
find that it is the eggs from the active 
and more healthy hens that break the 
shell first. 

Five eggs from a little game hen, which 
were all over five days old were the first 
to hatch. Invariably the egg from the 
sleepy, lazy hen hatches late. Out of 
twenty-seven hens whose eggs I experi- 
mented with I found two quite sterile. 
They both lay fine, large eggs of good 
shape and shell, but though I must have 
tried quite a dozen of their eggs, not one 
has ever had a sign of a chicken. 





Market Fowls. 





No. one can decide for another what 
breed of fowls should be kept, nor even 
what class of fowls. There are nonsitting 
breeds that lay a great many eggs, but 
they will not lay them without good man- 
agement adapted to that end. There are 
other sitting breeds with high table qual- 
ity that do not lay so many eggs as the 
nonsitters when properly managed, but 
with suitable management even they will 
lay a good many. From some aspects good 
table quality is very important, and from 
others the largest possible egg production 
is the important thing. The disposition of 
surplus cockerels and aged hens becomes 
a question when nonsitters are kept, very 
much the same as the dairyman has diffi- 


-eulty in making a profit out of his steer 


calves and aged cows. One thing is cer- 
tain, good market poultry, every fowl be- 
ing well fattened before it is offered for 
sale, is always in brisk demand and would 
be wanted still more were it not for the 
quantity of bony, meatless stuff that fills 
the market and- blunts the consumers’ 
taste for poultry. Eggs, too, if produced 
at the right season, are always salable, 
and the question for the poultry keeper’s 
own decision in determining what class he 
will keep must govern how far he is ready 
to sacrifice one species of excellence for 
another, just as the cattleman decides how 
far he will sacrifice’milk to beef and vice 
versa.—Germantown. Telegraph. 





—Read about the» Lenox Sprayer on 





back page. 








—We cannot see the sun itself, we see 
only the cloud or vapor shell that covers 
it, like the mantle of 2 Welsbach burner. 

—Professor Elmer Gates of Washington 
has recently improved the performance of 
the microscope, and it is now possible for 


‘the human eye to see an object magnified 


three million times. Heretofore ten thou- 
sand has been the limit. 

—The working of a plan of ventilation 
of rooms devised by Dr. Castaing, princi- 
pal physician of the French armies, is 
highly commended. It consists in the use 
of double windows, with openings at the 
bottom: of one and at the top of the oppo- 
site one, through which the air comes in 
freely without any one feeling it. The 
system is said to possess simplicity, effici- 
ency and cheapness. 

—According to the recent calculations of 
Professor J. C. Kapteyn of Amsterdam, 
900,000 miles a day is the velocity with 
which the sun and its planets are speeding 
through space in a northerly direction. The 
brightest star in that part of the heavens 
toward which we are going is the brilliant 
Vega in the constellation Lyra, a sun un- 
questionably much greater ‘than ours. 
Every year, by Professor Kapteyn’s es- 
timate, we draw some three hundred mil- 
lion miles nearer to that star. 





A Wonderful Shrub.—Good News 
for Sufferers from Disorders 
of the Kidneys or Rheu- 
matic Affections. 


In the new botanic discovery, the Kava- 
KXava Shrub, found on the Ganges River, 
East India, medical science has found a 
Specific Cure for that large class of dis- 
eases caused by Urie Acid in the Blood, 
ov disordered action of the Kidneys. It 
is a wonderful discovery. Many of our 
readers have already experienced its value 
in restoring them to health. Among these 
may be mentioned Rey. Thomas Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vermont, cured of Kid- 
ney and Bladder disorders of many years’ 
standing; Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., cured of Rheumatism and Kid- 
ney disease by this wonderful shrub; Hon. 
R. C. Wood, a leading attorney of Lowell, 
Ind., for many years a chronic sufferer. 
Many ladies also write of the benefits 
they have received from its use in Kidney 
and other -disorders peculiar to woman- 
hood. lor the benefit of any of our read- 
ers who may be suffering from Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney or Bladder 
Disorders, Pain in Back, Gravel, and sim- 
ilar disorders the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 399 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, so far are the only importers of the 
KXava-Kava in the United States and 
they will gladly send a free treatment 
thereof by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer 
who applies for the same. 


Last summer at the close of their busy 
shipping season The Lenox Sprayer Co. 
found themselves swamped with five thou- 
sand sprayers on hand and _ material 
enough to do a good three years’ business. 
They have thrown the, five thousand 
sprayers on hand on the market to unload 
as quickly as possible—the price was just 
cut in two—$2.00 each, as announced by 
their large ad. in this issue. We ordered 
the Lenox, while at $2.00 for use in our 
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COVERED DIAMOND MARKETS. — 
COVERED BUSHEL BASKETS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SHIPPING PACKACES. 


Standard Quart Berry Boxes, 
Climax Grape Baskets, Peach Baskets, 


COLUMBIA BASKET Co,, 
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FREE TO BALD HEADs. 
We will mail on application, free information 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
; # hair, and remove scalp diseases. Address, ¢ 

ory faitenheim Medieal Dispe 
antenatal Dept. Q.L., Box 779, Cincinnati, 0, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ey 


Marriage Certificates, Memorials. Lord’ s Prayer, Lita 
of Christ, Ten Commandments 25c. each; nine for $1, 
Agents wanted. Cat.free. J-Lee,Omaha Bidg. Chicago 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 4c. in stamps to pay postage 
on 116 page [liustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- 
Arm less, sold direct to the consumer 

+ at wholesale prices: 100 styles to 
> select from. We manufacture our 
can save you money. 


KING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St., OWEGO, N. ¥. 








niacin . 


_ ELASTIC 
Stockings. 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS, 


We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
4 which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
w@ comfort wear our « 
SEAMLESS HEEL.” 
We can save you 50 per cent, 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will last much longer. Send ad- 
dress on postal card ana we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
also price list. 
: CURTIS & SPINDELLOO, 3 
2 28 Wyman Bl’k, Lynn,Ma 
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ge 9 Spring Wagons, 
2 Harness and Saddles shipped C. 0. D. 
anywhere to anyone with 
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Sa xv privilege to examine at low- 








over all other makes. 
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own Nurseries. We have used this make 
for several years; it is good enough for us, 
so much so that we ordered more. 













est ae prices. Guar- 

ap pee janteed as represented or 
ROK money refunded. Send for 
ey" illustrated catalogand testi- 

: monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Raren St., B SOCHICAGO 








We have dug in excess of our 
wants trees, plants and vines as 
stated below, which will be sold 
at sacrifice prices. Please corre- 
spond with us in regard to this 
stock. If you are not ready to 
plant now it will pay you to plant 
these trees, vines etc. closely in 
your garden to be planted in the 
orchard another year. 

Our surplus consists of Stand- 
ard pear trees, Bartlett and An- 
jou, large, medium and small size, 
Clapp’s Favorite, large and med- 
ium size; Kieffer pear, Sheldon 
and Wilder Early, large size 
only ; Flemish Beauty, large and 
small size. 


small size. 


Dwarf Pear Trees: 
sizes; Ostheim in small size only. 


Victoria, three popular varieties. 


and valuable. 


Norway spruce, two feet high. 
Send for new surplus list. 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


their orders in the fall. 


TREES AND PLANTS AT CUT PRICES. , 





Plum Trees: Lombard and Bradshaw, two of the most popular varieties in large, medium and 


L. Bonne, Idaho and Lawson’s Early, in large and small sizes. 
Cherry Trees: Early Richmond, English Morello and Montmorency in large, medium and small 


Worden Grape Vines: Two year old, 5,000 at sacrifice prices. 
Currant Bushes: All two year old, first-class varieties as follows: Cherry, Red Dutch and 


Surplus Gooseberries: Houghton and Smith’s Improved. 
Blackberry Piants: New Eldorado root cutting plants; also Agawam Blackberry, hardy, sweet 


Raspberry Plants: Conrath, Kansas and Gregg, all black raspberries; we also have a surplus of 


There is plenty of time to fill orders for this stock. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


DEAR S1r:—Box by express received to-day in excellent condition. I did not expect to get 
your entire nursery for so little money as I sent you. } ‘ 
prices are the wonder and astonishment of all my neighbors, several of whom have promised you 
Wishing you great success I am 


Your fine stock, great liberality and low 


Yours truly, 
J. MILLER LONGCOY, Ark. 








PREMIUM KNIVES. 





We will Mail you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 
if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





Ms WILY % 
ym 
Yh my 


Tae 





No: 1 is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
knife, suitable for a lady. 

No. 2 is a strong knife, suitable for a 
fruit grower or farmer who desires to do 
some nruning or heavy work. 

This knife/costs us more money than any 
other offered, and will only be sent when 
10c. additional is enclosed with each sub- 
scription requesting this number. This 
knife is not like the illustration above, of 
large knife, but is a strong two-bladed 
knife suitable for general purposes, and is 
made of fine steel and guaranteed. We 


Remember, 


ordering. 














have never before offered so valuable @ 
knife as this. You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c., 204 
often not at that price. I will give you ™Y 
personal guarantee that this is the most 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—C, A. Gree. 

No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of 
finest steel. 

No. 4 is 9n extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. | 

No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a st! 
handle and thinnish blade. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
Please state number of knife 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ree Medical Treatment 
for Weak Men 


who Are Willing to Pay When 
Convinced of Cure. 


A scientific combined medical and me- 
qanical cure has been discovered for 
«Weakness of Men.” Its success has been 
artling that the proprietors now an- 
pounce that they will send it on trial—rem- 
dies and appliance—without advance pay- 
pent-to any honest man. 

If not all that is claimed—all you wish— 
geod it back—that ends it—pay nothing! 


$0 st 


No such offer was é¢ver made in good 
faith before; we believe no other remedy 
would stand such a test, 

This combined treatment cures quickly, 
thoroughly and forever all etfects of early 
evil habits, later excesses, overwork, wor- 
ry, etc. It creates health. strength, vital- 
ity, sustaining powers and restores Weak 
and undeveloped portions to natural di- 
wensions and functions. 

Any man writing in earnest will receive 
description, particulars and references in 
aplain, sealed envelope. Professional con- 
No deception nor imposition of 
A national reputation backs 
this offer, (Cut out and send this notice, 
or mention paper.) Address 


ERlé MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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our patented Quaker Folding Bath Cabinet. 
LET US START YOU. Any one willing to work, 
vican make $20 to $40 a week easy. The Quaker 
PPo8is the greatest seller and money-maker for agents 
vust what every body needs. No more bath tubs or 
Guaranteed best made. Lowest price. Wt., 5 lbs. 
: d. Weare reliable. Capital $100,000. Largest 
Nfrs. Write us anyway for New Plan, Terms, Pamphlets, 
Testimonials, ete... FREE. @. WORLD MFG. CO.. Cincinnati, O. 
Werecommend this Company as thoroughly reliable.—EDITOR, 
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A Sura Success 
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Save the Potatees 


y from the bugs, insects and fungous 

BAe diseases by spraying with our 
MMNAPSACK SPRAYER. 

Try it once and you wiil never be without it. 

You can sprinkle more than one acre ta 

an hour: with it, SAMPLE ONLY @8.50 

We have many other styles. Write us for our 

as new catalogus. WE SEND IT FREE. 
ee Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

THE BERGER MFG. CO., Department F, CANTON, OHIO. 


$| ogA SH paid per 1000for used stamps. Send 
10c. for price-list paid. A. Scorn, Cohoes, N.Y 
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and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
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FOR SALE. 
1000 acres superior orchard and vineyard lands near 


| Renta Rosa. California 
» C » price $15,000. Address Mrs, 
UA. RANSOM, Santa itosa, Somona County, 


fornia, 








How to Have Plenty of Fruit. 


There is hardly one farmer in fifty that 
has a full supply of fruit*for his family 
during the year, including small fruits, 
and yet there can scarcely be any excuse 
except negligence in providing them. Per- 
haps there is not one in ten that has a 
full succession of apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, grapes, etc. There are generally 
some farmers who feel satisfied in saying 
that they can buy small fruits and veg- 
etables cheaper than they can afford to 
raise them; but the poor wife knows about 
how much is bought, the amount depending 
too often upon her own scant supply of 
pocket money. 

Now, does any of this strike you? If 
it does, this winter is a good time to plan 
and arrange to have such things. Go to 
work in earnest, make out a bill of what 
you need, set out a few strawberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, blackberries, raspber- 
ries, grapes, rhubarb, etc., this coming 
spring. Have you a few worthless trees, 
such as apple, peach, pear, etc., or trees 
whose fruit is not satisfactory or not pro- 
lifie enough? You can change by graft- 
ing or budding; you can make a worthless 
tree become one of profit and delight. 
Grafting is usually considered the better 
way, as we gain time—The Farmers’ 
Magazine, 





No Longer Fear the Scale at San 
Jose. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, residing at San Jose, has this to 
say: “Our eastern friends are everywhere 
in a state of great alarm at the ravages of 
the San Jose scale, so called because it was 
near San Jose that it began serious work 
upon its arrival from South America. We 
do not believe the trouble will be perma- 
nent any more than it was in this State. 
One may mingle among fruit farmers near 
San Jose forta year and never hear the 
pest mentioned. The lime, sulphur and 
salt mixture has been considered a sov- 
ereign remedy. Latterly it has been claimed 
in other places that the decrease was due 
to a parasite. There is, however, at pres- 
ent in San Jose so little interest in the 
San Jose seale that we do not know that 
anyone there has even looked for a para- 
site, although probably the official bug 
hunters have done so. We state this as 
a word of encouragement to eastern fruit 
growers who are now alarmed, as we were 
here about ten years since.” 





Wholesome Fruit. 


It would seem like a paradox to say 
that fruit both warms and cools the body, 
but such is actually the case. In summer 
its acids temper and equalize the heat, and 
in winter its sugars warm. Sugar and 
acid, in fact, are so equally balanced in 
this food formed in the great laboratory 
of nature that neither preponderates un- 
duly or to the detriment of the other. We 
may take the testimony of the birds as to 
the healthfulness of fruit. The Arabs 
form a2 good example of a nation that, to 
a very large extent, lives on fruit. Who 
can be more brave than the Arab, or who 
possesses more dash and elan? “Give an 
Englishman ‘his beef and beer,” says a 
writer. By all means, we say, but let 
him and the American, too, combine with 
them good, wholesome fruit. As we have 
frequently pointed out in these columns, 
the employment of fruit as an article of 
diet is invaluable, and, we are happy to 
say, that its consumption ip the United 
States is constantly increasing, and our 
California fruit is the finest in the world. 
—N. Y. Ledger. 





Profit in Small Fruits. 


There is nothing on earth that will give 
as large returns for the capital and labor 
invested as will small fruits, and yet there 
is not one farmer in ten that gives this 
subject the attention it deserves. Straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries do well in almost any 
part of the United States, and with a little 
care the farmers’ table can be supplied 
with delicious berries from June to Sep- 
tember, to say nothing of the surplus that 
can be put away for use during the long 
Winter months. First on the list comes 
the luscious strawberry: and who is there 
that does not love them? 

A writer once said that “doubtless God 
could have made a better berry, but he 
never did.” In selecting a site for the 
strawberry bed, choose one that is well 
drained and free from noxious weeds and 
grass, spread over it a coat of well rotted 
barn-yard manure—not too much or the 
plants will be all vines and little fruit. 
Soil that will produce a good crop of corn 
is rich enough; plow or spade deep and 
thoroughly pulverize until all lumps disap- 
pear; mark the rows north and south and 
fifteen to thirty inches apart. If soil is 
dry at time of planting put a pint of water 
in each hole, spread the roots out and firm 
the soil nicely around the plant, leaving 
a dust mulch on top to prevent evapora- 
tion: After planting the soil should be 
cultivated shallow and as soon as plants 
begin to bloom stop cultivating and mulch 
with clean straw or leaves. With this 
method I have never failed to secure a 
good crop. Raspberries should be mulched 
with mantre as the roots feed near the 
surface and the soil must be kept moist 
and rich. Blackberry roots should be set 
deep and in moist soil, after planting they 
require little attention, but the old canes 
should be cut out in the fall. Pinch back 
the young canes to give them a stocky 
growth.—R. T. Patterson, in Success With 
the Garden. 





Pruning Blackberries. 


I think you will agree with me that this 
is a subject on which a large majority of 
those who have a few plants in their gar- 
dens and also some that claim to be pro- 
fessional gardeners, seem to need a little 
information; the proof of this assertion we 
find in almost every family blackberry 
patch, and often in the fields of those grow- 
ing them for market. 

The mistake often made in pruning 
blackberry canes is to cut them too short. 
Our observation and experience is that we 
often prune too closely even when we 
think we are cutting them rather long. 
There are in most varieties several buds 
on each lateral branch nearest the main 

tem that very seldom produce any fruit, 
often those nearest the main stem remain- 
ing dormant when properly, not severely, 
pruned. There are also, in many cases, 
several buds on the main stem, just above 
the highest lateral branch which has 
slightly started to grow in the fall, yet did 
not make lateral branches; these will 
not produce any fruit. The main stem 
above the lateral branches should, there- 
fore, be left long enough to secure some 
good buds above the worthless ones above 
mentioned; if not it may as well be cut 
back to the upper lateral branch. This ap- 
plies to canes that have been left to grow 
without summer pinching which, by the 
way, we like best because the canes seem 
to be less liable to winter kill. 

If the lateral branches are short and 
stout with large plump buds ‘clear to the 








tips they need very little pruning, except 
when it is desirable to reduce the number 
of berries produced in order to have them 
grow larger and finer, as will such sorts 
as the Snyder, Taylor’s Prolific and Wil- 
son’s Harly, which are liable to over-bear 
if not pruned enough, while Lawton, Kit- 
tatinny and many others of that class 
should be pruned long, in order to secure 
a full crop. In the drawing, which repre- 
sents an old dead cane that bore fruit last 
summer, a is the main. stem or cane, at 
b are several bad buds which have thrown 
out unproductive or blind shoots e from 
small buds at their base; c, ¢, c, show lat- 
eral branches that were pruned too short 
and having only blind shoots growing from 
them; d, d, are lateral branches that were 
not pruned, showing where the berries were 
produced last summer by the hulls still re- 
maining on the short twigs; at ec the main 
stem was cut, leaving a few (7) good buds 
on it. 

The largest yield of very large and fine 
blackberries we had last summer was on 
a cluster of chance seedlings that had not 
been pruned; they grew in a thick mass, 
three or four varieties in one large clump; 
the clusters of berries were actually piled 
upon each other with the weight of fruits, 
making it difficult to gather them. If you 
want blackberries to yield large crops, do 
not plant on rich soil; they are more hardy 
and productive on rather poor or elevated 
land. Give clean shallow culture, or thor- 
oughly mulch, and last but not least, don’t 
prune too closely.—Levi Bell, in American 
Gardening. 





Baldwin Apple 


If I was limited to one variety of apple 
I would say let it be the Baldwin. 

It is a fair eating apple in the fall, keeps 
getting better as the season advances. 
March 8th we still have them. The quality 
is much improved by their late keeping. 

Some seasons this apple is affected by a 
bitter rot which commences on the sur- 
face and in the course of time reaches the 
core. I do not know what is the cause 
of the bitter rot, but have noticed that 
those apples which are most exposed to 
the sun are the most affected. Also that 
those which grow in the shade keep the 
longest. It is an apple that should be 
grown in the shade. I am well aware that 
one who does not assent to the current 
mode of pruning is apt to be looked upon 
as a kind of a heretic (if one may use the 
term as applied to pruning trees). 

I think the Baldwin should be pruned, 
just enough so that the apples can be 
picked without breaking the branches and 
no more. If I were going to plant Bald- 
win trees, just from the nursery, I should 
prune differently from what I have been 
doing. I would not cut the main stem of 
the tree back, as is the common custom, 
but would let it grow upright and let the 
tree have side branches at the right height 
from the ground and at a proper distance 
from each other, instead of having from 
three to five branches emanating from a 
given height. One or more of these soon 
becomes heavier than others and soon 
causes the tree to split. 

The wood of the Baldwin is very brash. 
The branches do not knit into the body of 
the tree as tenaciously as many other va- 
rieties. I may be safe in saying there are 
more trees of this variety ruined from 
splitting than from any other cause. As 
far as my observation goes I think this 
more than any other is the cause of the 
short life of ‘the trees.—Allen May. 





Substitutes for Alcohol. 


Take any man who is in the habit of 
looking in the bottom of the glass for 
“pure sociability” at intervals from noon 
until midnight, and for stomach comfort 
before he breaks his fast in the morning, 
and let him, after he has arisen and 
dressed, repair to a drug store instead of 
to a barroom. He has no appetite. He does 
not feel as though he were “all there.”’ In- 
stead of a cocktail let him ask the drug- 
gist to prepare a mixture of these ingre- 
dients and quantities, which, when mixed 
together, shall constitute a single dose. 

Chloroform, five drops; tincture ginger, 
half teaspoonful; compound tincture e¢ar- 
damom, two teaspoonfuls; water, one wine- 
glass full. 

Swallow that slowly—take five minutes 
to do it. You will be surprised that in 
about fifteen minutes the “all gone” feel- 
ing will have disappeared. A gentle, pleas- 
ant warmth is felt in place of the gnaw- 
ing sensation, and in a very little while 
there are decided symptoms of being hun- 
gry. The repetition of the dose inside of 
an hour, in case the attack of the night 
before was severe, will do no harm. A 
cup of black coffee twenty minutes after 
the first dose is an excellent thing to fol- 
low with, provided the patient is not of a 
particularly nervous temperament. 

You will find some men whose nerves 
become unstrung upon very slight alcoholic 
provocation, and such men are prone to 
try the similia similibus curantur racket. 
The best thing for a case of that kind is 
the drug store again. Here is the dose: 

Elixir celery, one drachm; elixir cocoa, 
one drachm; elixir hops, one drachm; bro- 
mide of sodium, twenty grains. 

The narrator will guarantee that you 
will never resort to whiskey after you have 
tried whichever of these doses may suit 
your particular case. As soon as you feel 
able to eat, make your breakfast of oat- 
meal principally for two or three days. On 
the day after taking the first dose invest 
in two Havana oranges and substitute the 
juice for the pick-me-up tonic. If the 
stomach rejects the oranges as too sweet, 
throw them away and try the tonic again, 
but eventually return to the fruit.—Phila- 
delphia Times. 

Neither of these mixtures should be used 
as «a tonic by persons not accustomed to 
the use of alcohol. Either of them may 
be useful in aiding a slave of alcohol to 
break away from its chains, but the tonic 
should be used very sparingly, and dis- 
eontinued after a few days. The second 


‘prescription is very strong. Half the dose 


stated, with a little will power added would 
probably be found sufficient. It should 
always be borne in mind that a man can- 
not hope to escape from bondage to any 
evil habit unless he is willing to exert his 
will to the uttermost, to watch against 
temptation, and to make sacrifices.—N. Y. 
Witness. 





—Read about the Lenox Sprayer on 
back page. 





nner * we Fruit Grower, Rochester, 
Two inches of snow fell on the night of 
April 4th. Thermometer registered 21 de- 
grees above next morning. Japan plums 
were shedding bloom and were practically 
all killed. Peach and Kieffer pear 
blooms just beginning to open. Twenty- 
five per cent. of Kieffer pear buds and 
from 25 to 90 per cent. of peaches killed. 
As to variety, Globe suffered most. Ap- 
ples and small fruits not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be injured. Prospects. for a 
heavy fruit crop, with the exception of 
Japan plums, is very good as yet.—Yours 
truly, E. M. Wood, Jefferson Co., Ind. 
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Set Out a Strawberry Bed. 


The fruit which most people pronounce 
most delicious, which can be enjoyed soon- 
est after setting, is most productive, yields 
the best returns for labor invested and is 
surest to bear every year, is, without 
doubt, the strawberry. This being con- 
ceded, it is certain that every garden 
should have its strawberry bed. The far- 
mer, least of all, can afford to be without 
it, for while the town man can often buy 
the fruit in market at cost price or even 
less, the farmer and family, as a rule, must 
depend upon their own resources in the 
way of fruit. Money is seldom plenty 
enough on the farm for the purchase of 
such luxuries as berries in anything like 
satisfying quantities, at least. 

Many farmers never taste them, unless 
they happen to find a few growing wild, 
when it would seem as if they ought to 
enjoy them, in abundance, every day 
throughout their season. 

It is not fair, however, to conclude that 
those people are too ignorant and stupid 
to know this or too lazy and careless to 
make any effort for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of themselves or -their families. The 
farmer—alas that it should be so—is not 
the only one of us who can not always 
realize his ideals. To say truth, a 
good deal seems to be expected of him, and 
the average writer on agricultural topics 
feels free to find a great deal of. fault, and 
to give a great deal of advice tvithout much 
regard for the difficulties in the way of 
following it. 

One circumstance that ought to excuse 
and account for many short-comings, is the 
fact that farmers must use the strictest 
economy in the matter of hired help. Very 
few of the general crops will pay, at cur- 
rent rates, for the labor and money which 
has gone into them, and the producer must 
order his own time very carefully so as to 
give as much individual effort as possible, 
if he would keep the balance on the 
right side. 

In the spring when the fruit patch should 
be set out the farmer has his hands full. 
It is his busiest time. Often it makes all 
the difference between profit and loss for 
the year, whether the crops are got in a 
few days early or late. When the soil is 
fit and the weather favorable, men and 
teams must hustle, and every nerve is 
strained to gef the grain sowed and har- 
rowed in as soon as possible. It is an ad- 
vantage that is felt all through the season. 

And so it goes through summer until late | 
in the fall; the wide-awake farmer always 
knows of something that needs doing 
badly; often several things, and this let 
him be never so industrious. Depend upon 
it, friends, the farmer does not have a 
beautiful well ordered home with fruit, 
flowers and all the luxuries of life, simply 
for the taking; he, as well as other men, 
must pay the price for them; if not in 


as precious and as hard to spare. For all 
that, we need not despair of many things, 
and certainly not the strawberry bed; if 
only the farmer’s wife and children, can be 
interested enough to do what they can to 
bring it about. 

I know that much has been said about 
overworked wives and we have all read 
about the woman on the farm who becomes 
insane from overwork but I have been a 
farmer’s wife the past 25 years myself, 
have had my share of hard work and I 
know from experience, that it is not so 
much the work as it is the monotony and 
sameness of it; the weariness of tasks for- 
ever doing, yet never done; and the lack 
of change and variety which takes from 
life its salt and savor and robs us of cour- 
age to face its trials. 

I have raised strawberries so that we 
have enjoyed them freely for more than 
20 years; in the earlier part of that time 
with some help from my husband and his 
hired men—later my children helped me 
but if! I had waited till the men of my 
family found leisure to lead out in this 
matter, I am afraid we should have had 
few berries and I should have missed a 
great deal besides fruit, for I found in the | 
strawberry bed a source of pride and pleas- 
ure, something to look forward to? variety 
and interest in my work, while all the 
time I spent there was repaid me many 
times by the lightening of my cares in other 
directions. For were there not three blessed q 
weeks in the very hardest time of the year 
to find them when I need take no thought 
for pies or puddings? For with meat and 
vegetables, fresh bread and butter and un- 
limited strawberries and cream everybody 
was satisfied and nobody cared for any- 
thing more. 

Then, what a relief it was to go into the 
cellar and get a can of strawberries when 
for any reason, I wanted something par- 
ticularly nice for tea at any time of the 
year. I raised enough, too, most years so 
I had more than we could use and many 
a time I was able to buy a coveted book 
or take a paper or magazine by the sale 
of the surplus berries to neighbors who 
picked the fruit themselves, getting it 
cheaper in that way. ‘ 

I recommend the strawberry bed to the 
women of the farm who do not already 
possess one. Get the plants of some 
neighbor if you have not the money to pay, 
but if you can spare it, better send to the 
nurseryman for them. Describe your soil 
and ask him to make a selection for you 
from old, well tested varieties. One hun- 
dred plants is enough to begin with. If 
the ground is not ready for them bury the 
roots of the plants in moist soil until. it is. 
It will go hard if you cannot secure a piece 
of ground for them that has been plowed 
and harrowed, it should be 6 or 7 rods long 
by about as many feet wide, a part of the 
vegetable garden, if possible, so as to be 
near at hand. Then take your children 
and go out in the fresh air and sunshine 
and for one hour each day forget . the 
kitchen and revel in the light and health 
and liberty outside until you make 
the bed. Leave room for the cultivator to 
run each side and stretch a line so as to 
get your row straight; then trim off all 
dead or broken leaves and moisten the 
roots of your plants. Make the holes for 
them large enough so as to spread them 
out and seé that the fine mellow soil -~is 
packed closely about each one well up to 
the crown. Set them about 18 inches 
apart and let the children help. When the 
men are cultivating other crops get them 
to run the cultivator up and down the 
rows and don’t let the weeds get a start. 
When the runners start train them in the 
rows, throwing a little soil on them to 
hold them in place. They should cover a 


ing the season make the ground white by 
sprinkling wood ashes among them two or 
three times, and if the soil is not very 
rich have a few wheelbarrow loads of ma- 
nure put on. Some give winter protection 
by covering with straw after the ground 
freezes, but I have never done so, and 
have raised as large crops, in a small way, 
as any I ever read of. A quart to each 
plant is an average crop, but we usually 
get twice that quantity in a good season. 
We never cut runners but set a new bed 
every other year.—H. L. Taylor, Mich. 





The Family Strawberry Patch. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: | How nice 
it is to have all the strawberries. one 
wants during their season, each year; 
also to have plenty to can, preserve, and 
to make into jam for winter use. I can 
hardly advise farmers in a general way 
to grow them for market, as it interferes 
too much with other farm work; besides, 
it is better not to try to do too many 
things at once. Yet, I have never failed 
to sell at a good profit all we could raise. 

We grow nearly all kinds of fruit for 
home supply, but this article shall be con- 
fined to strawberries only. A good loca- 
tion is of prime importance. Select some 
piece of land which has been well ma- 
nured and tended for a year or so im some 
hoed crop. Too much fresh manure is 
not good: for strawberries; the prepara- 
tory hoed erop gets rid of most weed seeds, 
and also the white grub. Newly cleared 
ground, which has had _ timber, ete., 
grubbed out by the roots, is most excel- 
lent for berries, with the exception, with 
us, that it is liable to be infested more 
or less with the dreaded white grub. The 
ground should be prepared as early in the 
spring as it will work good, and plants, 
set at once, usually the sooner the better. 





Capacity of Boxes. 


A box four inches by four inches square J 
and four and one-fifth inches deep will 
contain one quart. 

A box seven inches by four inches square 
and four and four-fifths inches deep will 
contain half gallon. ; 

A box cight inches by eight inches 
square and four and one-fifth inches deep 
will contain one gallon. 

A box eight inches by eight and two- 
fifths inches square and eight inches deep 
will contain one peck. 

A box sixteen inches by eight and two- 
fifths inches wide and eight inches deep 
will contain half a bushel. 

A box sixteen inches square and eight 
and two-fifths inches deep will contain one 
bushel. 

A box twenty-four inches long by six- 
teeen inches wide and fourteen inches deep 
will contain half a barrel. 

A ‘box twenty-four inches long by six- 
teen inches wide and ‘twenty-eight inches 
deep will contain a barrel (three bushels). 





Small Fruits for the Farm. 


Mr. T. C. Beasley, a leading farmer of 
Champaign County, Ills., writes on the 
subject of small fruit culture on the farm, 
giving the results of his experience from 
which we quote: Six years ago I secured 
200 black-cap raspberry plants, and 
planted them in hills in my garden three 
fect by six feet, or at the rate of 2,400 
per acre. I never gave them anything but 
ordinary cultivation, enough ®nly to keep 
down the weeds and grass; I think it was 
three times per year, which was less than 
the care or cultivation of a crop of corn. 
The first year of their bearing, I picked 
and sold $12 worth, besides what a family 
of eight persons used to eat; also used a 
proportionate amount put up in cans, jel- 
lies, ete. The amount sold from those 200 
hills has increased yearly (not stinting the 
use of them in the family) until last year 
at the unprecedently low price of $1.50 to 
$1.75 per crate of twenty-four quarts, 
each, I soid fourteen crates, netting me 
$28, or at the rate of $276 net per acre, 
as I figure that the amount used in the 
family (if sold) would more than pay the 
cost of picking, boxing, ete. When I first 
planted the 200 hills, I thought that I 
might get enough fruit from them to sup- 
ply my own table, and in that case would 
Phave been satisfied with that much return 
from so small a plot of ground—forty-eight 
by seventy-five feet. But each year as 
I -would jingle the twelve, fifteen or 
twenty good dollars that lay in my pocket 
as additional returns in the way of boun- 
teous profits yearly for so little labor ex- 
pended, I’ began to study and figure, and 
the more I figured, the more I planted out 
of small fruit, until now I have a goodly 
acreage that brings me yearly returns fif- 
teen to twenty times greater than what a 
crop of corn did before, and eight to ten 
times greater than a crop of potatoes, and 
at no greater outlay of either time or money 
in cultivation, acre per acre, than either of 
the other crops. What I have said about 
raspberries is also true regarding currants 
and gooseberries, and I think with a 
greater profit to the grower, as the care 
and expense is not so great in currants and 
gooseberries, you have not the old vines to 
take out each year, and the pruning is not 
so radical. The cultivation would be about 
the same; this is my eXperience with the 
few currants and gooseberries I have. I 
regret very much that I did not plant 
acres of them years ago where I now have 
only hills. This year I shall plant largely 
of them. Can I, as a farmer who lives on 
a farm of 160 acres, worth $125 per acre 
(close to a town of 10,000 people), neglect 
these small details, small fruits, when I 
have proven by my own actual expcri- 
ments, extending over a period of six years, 
that there are immensely greater profits in 
these small fruits than there can possibly 
be in any cereal or vegetable crop one can 
raise, yea, ten to twenty times greater? 
The pleasure we derive from growing them 
and from having them fresh on our table, 
‘says no. And the credit side of our ledger 
decidedly says no. And besides all this, 
what fascination and what enjoyment 
there is in their culture. Verily it is “a 
labor of love from start to finish.” It is 
business farming. ‘There are no mysteries 
about it, just good “horse sense” is all that 
is needed.—Practical Farmer. 
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Some Up to Date Fashions, 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
Price of 10c. each. We have tested these pat- 
terns and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered each month. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one vear, 
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7297—Child’s Biouse Dress. 


Price, 10¢., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Nothing makes prettier or more attractive 
frocks for little girls than figured French 
challie. The foundation for the blouse is a 
fitted body lining that closes at the center- 
back. The yoke portion of tucked India silk 
is seamed at the shoulders and attached to 
the lining at the line of perforations shown 
in the pattern. The blouse portion below is 
seamed under the arms only and pouches 
over the belt at both front and back. The 
sleeves are two-seuamed and snug-fitting but 
are finished at the shoulders with small 
puffs which support the divided bretelles. 
The latter, which are edged with lace form 
a becoming trimming and serve to conceal 
the joining of yoke and blouse. At the neck 
is a collar of striped ribbon and at the waist 
a sash of the same bowed at the back. A 
child of 8S years will require 4% yards of 
27-inch materiai. The pattern, No. 7297, is 
eut in sizes for children of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. : 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist with Removable Collar 
and Stock Band. No. 7322. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Roman striped foulard made this attractive 
shirt waist, the fronts of which are cut bias 
and arranged so as to meet in V shape under 
the straight, narrow box-plait in center. The 
yoke resented the ever-popular double 
points in back, reaching further forward on 
the shoulders, a feature that marks the ’98 
styles. The up-to-date shirt sleeves that 
differ materially from those of a season ago 
are shaped by inside seams and gathered 
slightly at upper and lower edges. Shirt 
waists in this style can be made of silk, 
wool, linen or cotton fabrics. A lady of 
medium size three and one-quarter yards of 
material 386 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 7322, is cut in sizes for a 32, 
84, 36, 88 and 40-inch bust measure. 


Ladies’ Spring Costusae. 


Waist 7349---Ladies’ Skirt with 
Plaited Panel 7351. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 


' The bayadere stripe is here exemplified at 
its best, the perpendicular pleats laid in the 
skirt and the triple rever so breaking the 
lines as to largely counteract their effect and 
to render the design available where the un- 
modified material would be impossible or out 
of taste. The sleeves are two-seamed and 
fit snugly. The neck is finished with a stand- 
ing collar. The skirt is seven gored, the 
pleated panel being inserted at the first 
seam, to the left of the front. It, fits smooth- 
ly and snugly across the front and over the 
hips, and has the fullness at the back laid 
in pleats to give the fan effect. A lady of 
medium size, 7 yards of material 44 inches 
wide will be required. For the waist about 
24%, yards, and for the skirt, which is four 
yards wide, five yards will be required. Pat- 
tern 7349 is cut in sizes for a 32, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. Pattern 7351 is 
cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch 
waist measure, : 


Ladies’ 





Ladies’ Waist. 7327. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Much as bayadere stripes are worn, plaid 
silks share the honors for the various sep- 
arate waists, whether they take the blouse 
form or are made in regulation shirt style. 
The model shown is in rich mixed colors, 
with lines of black, the vest, revers, collar 
and cuffs being of plain colored taffeta which 
matches the prevailing tone. The sleeves are 
one-seamed and in regulation shirt style and 
are finished at the wrists with turn-over 
cuffs fastened with silver links. A lady of 
medium size 414 yards of material 22 inches 
wide will be required, with % of a yard 
for vest and revers. Pattern 7327 is cut 
in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
measure. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALI: of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size in 
inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Cow Pea in the North. 


There is scarcely a farmer in all the 
Northern States who does not grow red 
clover,. except in the Western prairies 
where the winters are too dry for it, and 
most farmers understand in some measure 
its value as an improver of the soil. Per- 
haps a large majority think that this is 
about the only crop which can be grown 
with profit in this part of the country for 
this purpose. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. 

We will say nothing of crimson clover 
and others of the clover family; nor much 
of the common field or Canada pea, al- 
though they are all valuable for enriching 
the soil, because they gather nitrogen from 
the air. The soja bean and cow pea are 
of the same general character; only, they 
are very sensitive to cold, an@ must not 
be planted until the soil has been well 
warmed by the sun. The soja bean is of 
comparatively late introduction; therefore 
but few experiments have been made with 
it. However, there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that it is a very valuable aid to 
the farmer in improving the soil, besides 
being an excellent food for stock. 

Of the cow pea there is no lack of ex- 
perience in the South, for it has been the 
mainstay there for many years past as a 
soil improver, and has also been prized as 
a food plant for both man and beast. In 
the North it is scarcely known except by 
hearsay. A few trials have been made, 
however, and in every case where the na- 
ture of the plant was understood, they were 
successful. 

When I was talking before the farmers’ 
institutes.:in Western New York last win- 
ter, the question of cow pea culture came 
up occasionally, and in every case but one 
there were good reports. In this one the 
mistake had been made of sowing the seed 
with oats, presuming the nature of the 
plant to be like the Northern field pea. It 
was no wonder that the trial resulted in 
failure. 

There are material differences between 
the many varieties of the cow pea, as to 
season of maturity, style of growth and 
productiveness, although all the varieties 
are reasonably productive. Some will ripen 
in 8 to 10 weeks from planting, while 
others require nearly twice that time. The 
variety known as Little Black is one of 
the best for Northern culture, as it is very 
early to ripen. ‘ Whippoorwill is one of the 
most popular kinds. It grows bunchy and 
bears abundantly of brown-speckled peas. 
Red Ripper is another good, early variety. 
It has a viny habit and bears dark red 
peas. The seed of these varieties is kept 
by some Northern seedsmen, and by all 
in the South. The price is from $1.25 to.” 
$2.00 per bushel. — 


There are two ways of growing the cow 
pea. One is to sow broadcast, using about 
a bushel and a half per acre, The other 
is to plant in hills or drills in rows suffi-.: 
ciently far apart to ensure easy cultiva- 
tion. In this latter case less seed is 
needed. In either case the tops will soon 
cover the entire surface. 

It is always recommended to use phos 
phorie acid and potash liberally at or be- 
fore seeding time. Several weeks before’ 
is preferable. If this is done, the growth 
of the peas will be very much larger than 
without it and there will consequently 
be very much more nitrogen ex- 
tracted from the air and stored in 
their roots and tops. The same kind of 
nitrogenous tubercles are formed on the 
roots as on those of clover. Not less than 
200 Ibs. of muriate of potash per acre, and 
twice that much of phosphate rock should 
be used. 

The crop makes very good hay or silage, 
as may be desired. Much more can be. 
grown per acre of forage than of clover, 
and it is fully as good or better for stock. 
There should be a general trial of this 
crop in the Northern States—H. UW: Van 
Deman. 





They Were Bound to Unload. 


The five thousand Sprayers which were 
on hand only a short time ago, and thrown. 
on the market at $2, we understand are 
going very fast, and it has made quite . 
a hole in the pile. The Lenox Sprayer Co, 
report that orders came even way out from 
California. See their very large adver- — 
tisement on back page of this paper, it » 
is interesting and worth reading. x 
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GRUEL CONSUMPTION 


{ 


CAN BE CURED. 





The “Slocum System” the Most 


Marvelous 


Discovery 


of the Age. 





Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, La Grippe 
and Other Lung Troubles at Last Annihilated. 





Are you a consumptive? 


It is safe to assume that you are, for 
nine-tenths of the human family suffer 
from one form or another of this King of 
Diseases, this despoiler of homes, this com- 
mon enemy of health, which strikes rich 
and poor alike and is no respecter of per- 
sons. 

Heretofore wealth has been a necessary 
part of the cure—wealth to take you to 
the green fields and the sunshine of climes 
that know naught but summer and none 
but the blue skies of June; wealth to en- 
able you to partake of the elaborate sys- 
tems of high-priced treatments; wealth to 
buy this fleeting hope that leads you on 
and on to the inevitable end—death. 

But now all this has been changed. The 
poor, aye, the poorest of the poor, may 
be-saved from the clutch of Consumption, 
La Grippe, Catarrh, Coughs and the kin- 
dred evils that belong to the consumptive 
family. 

Any afflicted who desire to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this marvelous 
discovery (the Slocum System), which is 
offered in a philanthropic spirit to all who 
suffer, have but to “ask and you shall re- 
ceive.” ° 

The Slocum System is “bottled Life,” 


It builds up the tired and worn-out bodies 
of those who suffer. It goes at once to 
the seat of the disease and drives out the 
germs that are living on your vital 
strength. It takes hold of your blood, and 
where it was once sluggish and slow it 
causes it to leap and dance through your 
veins with the vigor of health. 

It makes rich, rosy blood, and rich blood 
means health and strength. 

The Slocum System is a crystallization 
of the mighty minds of the medical world. 
It is a practical condensation of the in- 
vestigations of Koch, Pasteur, Virchow 
and Metchnikoff, all put in practical form 
by one of the foremost medical scientists 
of the country. It is putting at the ser- 
vice of sufferers the result of years of 
study and research of eminent men, which 
result they could not have bought with 
kingdoms. 

The entive system is fully explained in 
a new pamphlet brimful of testimonials, 
which will be sent with three free bottles 
of this remarkable system of treatment to 
any and all readers of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who will send their full name 
and address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, The 
Slocum Building, New York City, and who 
will agree to use them for the relief of 





those who suffer. 





Three Free Bottles of This Wonderful Treatment to 
all Readers of «Green’s Fruit Grower” 
Asking. 


for the 










ON MERIT, AND 
MERIT ALONE. 


THOSE WHO 
USE THEM 
GET WELL. 
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MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE BY THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 


NOTE.—Al readers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER anxious regarding 


health of themselves, children, 


the 
relatives or friends, can have Three. Free 


Bottles of the Slocum System, as represented in the above illustration, with 


complete directions, pamphlets, 
to The Dr. 


testimonials, &c., by sending full address 


Slocum Laboratory, Slocum Building, New York City. 


This is a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce 


the Merits of The New System 
once, 


of Medicine, and should be accepted at 


When writing please mention GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 











Pear Questions Answered. 





“Why is the Bartlett placed in the cold 
‘gtorage more largely than other pears?” 


“For the reason that when the Bartlett 
is ripe there is a flood of them upon the 
market and the price is reduced. There is 
a great demand for Bartlett pears. Thus 
‘after the flush of the season is past, every- 
body wants to buy Bartletts, but ordinarily 
they cannot secure them. It is e popular 
pear for canning and for eating; hence the 
profit in prolonging the season a month or 
two by cold storage. I would recommend 
any large pear grower to erect a cold stor- 
age house on his own place. I have no 
‘doubt that it would be a profitable enter- 
prise. Clairgeau, Duchess and Anjou do 
not keep well in cold storage. They seem 
to lose quality more rapidly than other va- 
Neties by this treatment.” 

“How do you keep your winter pears?’ 


“T pick the Anjou, Lawrence, Josephine. 


and other winter pears, the middle of Oc- 
tober, and place them in the bushel kegs 
‘without heading, in a cool place outside of 
the cellar, where the air can circulate 
freely. I place the keg so that the air can 
circulate through them and among them 
readily. I allow them to remain in this 
‘condition—out of the wet, however—until 
@anger of freezing;. then I place the boxes 
or kegs in the cellar, without removing the 


_ fruit, and allow them to stand there until 


ey begin to color and ripen; then I hasten 
them to market with all: possible speed. 
Pears should never be sent to market when 
they are green and hard.” 
. “I notice large piles of pears which have 
been knocked off by the severe hurricane 
of the last few days. What do you do 
with them?’ 
“T have had them carefully picked and 
; in piles, as you see, upon the grass. I 
It ‘have them washed and sorted as 
@arefully.as I would ‘those. hand-picked, 


; 
se » market, expecting they will all be 
sold. 

“Have you practiced spraying in your 
pear orchards?” 

“IT have sprayed with Paris green in so- 
lution with water, only, and this for the 
codling-moth. I have not used the Bor- 
deaux mixture or any other spray, not hav- 
ing felt the necessity of so doing.” 





Strange New Shrub that Cures 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, ete. Free, 


We have previously desgribed the new 
botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kid- 
neys or urinary organs. It is now stated 
that Alkavis is a product of the well- 
known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific 
cure for these diseases just as quinine is 
for malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in fuur weeks Alkavis 
cured him of Kidney and bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives simi- 
lar testimony. Many ladies also testify 
to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The only 
importers of Alkavis so far are the Church 
Kidney Cure Co., of 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who is a 
Sufferer from any form of Kidney or Blad- 
der disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Fe- 
male Complaints, or otlLer affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urin- 
ary Organs. All Sufferers are advised to 
send their names and address to the com- 





‘packed in bushel kegs, and-send them - 


pany, and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power, 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


9 
Experiments in Strawberry 
Setting. 








7 
Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


Last year I made a rather costly experi- 
ment in close planting of some 1,900 
strawberry plants, putting the rows eight 
inches apart and plants nine inches. Five 
rows were planted and them a sixteen-inch 
space left making the plantation in beds 
of five rows with narrow path between. 

They were carefully planted early and 
no blossoms cut off, as I believed I could 
get enough fruit to pay for the labor of 
planting. The varieties were Bubach, 
Haverland and Ontario dug from a planta- 
tion of matted rows put out the year be- 
fore with the Ontario, a perfect variety, put 
in as every fourth plant in each row. The 
plants were really surplus, as we had to 
cut out paths, 16 inches wide to give the 
matted rows a chance and make paths for 
the pickers. Many of the plants were there- 
fore late runners and had not the germs 
of fruitfulness developed. The consequence 
was that less than half the plants pro- 
duced, and the fruit-on the Haverland was 
small and ‘imperfect. The Bubach 
did better and the Ontario finely. I finally 
marketed about seven bushels but we had 
a heated term in the midst of the season, 
and the berries were soft and being sandy 
the washing necessary not only took time 
but still further softened the berries so 
they gave poor satisfaction, although be- 
ing large and fine they sold at sight. I 
bought a field of neglected corn fodder ex- 
pecting to mulch after one hoeing, but be- 
fore the boy got over once the patch needed 
commencing over again and became an ele- 
phant before the season was over. The 
young man employed was reasonably ac- 
tive but three thousand plants a day or 
three hundred an hour was all he could hoe 
and weed. Judged from area gone over 
it looked like a small day’s work but 
when figured on the basis. of five 
plants a minute I could not find any chance 
to complain. I think I never knew such 
a persistent weed nursery as that one-third 
of an acre was, and I know it costs more 
than thirty dollars to keep clean and keep 
the runners off. By mid-summer it became 
apparent that the plants were too ciose 
and (my son and I) decided to take out 
every other row and reset, leaving three 
rows in each bed. The maturing of early 
peas and potatoes left room and sometime 
in July we moved 1,200 plants. It had 
rained every day for a week and the morn- 
ing was threatening and we went at it 
taking the plants up and placing in flat 
wooden trays to be carried to where we 
set them. The digging got ahead of the 
planting and some of the plants were out 
df ground about four hours when they 
should have been out not more than four 
minutes. 

The weather cleared up and a drying 
wind blew great guns for four days, and 
most of the plants died. Nearly a month 
later my son tried it again working alone, 
moving the plants about four rods and not 
taking more than twenty up at once, and 
every plant lived and to-day, March 28th, 
98 per cent. are alive, although no mulch 
was applied. Many of the plants were 
moved with one or two runners and some 
have four or more small plants grouped 
around. We shall cultivate in a day or 
two; mulch with leaves and cornstalks and 
without doubt get a good return. The other 
plantation is very fine and I hope to get 
some fine berries, but it is a costly planta- 
tion compared with one beside it planted 
four feet by eighteen inches and mainly 
kept clean with horse power. I think one 
trouble with the transplanting done in July 
was that the plants had not been long 
enough in one place to be ready to remove. 
The production of fruit was a severe strain 
and they could not stand the second trans- 
planting as well as a month later. This 
season I am going to plant four feet by 
26 inches and cultivate with a horse both 
ways until runners start freely or about 
July 10th. By this time the weeds will 
be pretty well killed and after cultivation 
will be easy. There is a fungus disease 
which destroys purslane and this reduces 
the trouble of August and September work 
in the garden a good bit. If something 
would get afté@r the sorrel and white clover 
late summer hoeing would be a picnic. 
Take it all around late planting of straw- 
berries is something of a lottery. The con- 
ditions must be favorable, and one must 
have plenty of time. Something which is 
hard to find at the time when one is strain- 
ing every nerve to keep up with the selling 
of maturing vegetables and the later ber- 
ries. Gardeners upon small areas close to 
market and on high-priced land often find 
it of advantage to plant early pea ground 
with strawberries, and plow under the old 
patch and use it for celery, but I find it 
better for me to use peas as a catch crop 
in black cap raspberries and plant the 
strawberry stubble to late sweet corn or 
potatoes. ‘ 


LITERARY WORK. 


I was very much interested in reading 
in the April number Mr. Green’s story of 
the building up of the magnificent paper 
which is truly the best horticultural jour- 
nal ever published in this country. The 
paper came to hand yesterday and within 
two or three days of the 19th anniversary 
of my debut as an agricultural writer. 
As Mr. Green advises about commencing 
in fruit growing one must begin in a small 
way and. slowly feel his way. That writ- 
ing which is merely a rehash of others’ 
work will not wear. When I began to 
write I remember there was a certain 
man’s name to be seen in the leading agri- 
cultural papers. He wrote considerable in 
a very easy, flowing style, and he held his 
place for a dozen years. Early in his ca- 
reer I had my suspicions aroused in regard 
to him as I sent an inquiry to a farm 
paper and it was sent to him to answer. 
The answer apparently covered the ground 
but I noticed that he quoted from various 
authors with not a word of his own ex- 
perience, although he was weekly writing 
as if he had mountain loads of experience 
in agricultural lines. This fact led me to 
inquire as I found opportunity concern- 
ing him and I learned that he was a young 
man of nineteen, writing wholly from 
cramming and what he saw done by far- 
mers around him. There was a demand 
for agricultural writing somewhat in ex- 
cess of the supply when he began, but I 
noticed that one paper after another 
dropped him until now one scarcely sees 
his name in print. 

I did not commence until I was 39 years 
old, and had a large fund of experience to 
draw upon. As a school boy, a worker in 
lyceums, debating clubs, Sabbath school 
and. chureh I had acquired ability to ex- 
press my ideas in writing and had been a 
contributor of fugitive news items and 
short stories to newspapers, so I had a rea- 
sonable foundation *onstructed for build- 
ing my agricultural writing upon. When I 
began I sometimes copied and _ revised 
three or four times. Now I do not have 
to do this as long experience has enabled 
me to express what I wish to with once 
writing. However, I write scarcely any- 
thing upon the spur of the moment. Little 
memorandums of topics may be found in 
my pocket day books and upon envelopes 
and these are revolved in my mind and 





compared with my own experience until it 


is a comparatively quick job to put it upon 
paper in a reasonably &nnected and logi- 
cal form. i 


THE LAWS OF PLANT GROWTH. 


For the last month I have spent a good 
deal of time in looking after my vegetable 
plants in a warm plant. house and in cold 
frames. Just now some friends were ad- 
miring some cabbage plants which I: have 
developed to splendid proportions-by con- 
stant attention to the items of good soil, 
timely watering and the right. amount of 
heat. In thirty-one days I have grown 
from the seed Karly Wakefield cabbages 
four inches high With six leaves, the two 
largest of which are just the size of a 
teaspoon. I think it is less than ten days 
since the first two rough leaves appeared, 
but after the true leayes developed one 
could almost see them grow. I think that 
in thirty-six hours the leaf surface has 
doubled. It is the old story, to him that 
hath shall be given. As money makes 
money so plant growth makes more 
growth, the growth making progress in a 
geometrical ratio, 

The lesson is plain. Take a strawberry 
plant, for example. To be productive it 
must lay in a certain supply of material 
before growth is checked by cold weather. 
In cases where runners are kept off the 
plant proceeds to form crowns or heads 
which bear the fruit stems the following 
year. These are formed in succession one 
after another, and if the plant is very vig- 
orous more than one fruit stem will spring 
from a crown. The extent to which this 
development can be carried is shown by the 
fact that the Wilson’s Albany has been 
known to ripen 240 berries from a single 
Stool, or what was 14 months before a sin- 
gle runner or plant. Last summer 360 
berries started upon one stool of Warfield 
set 14 months before with runners pinched 
off as they appeared. 

It seems plain that the sooner therefore 
a strawberry can be got to take hold of the 
ground and start into vigorous growth the 
more useful it is to be. In the develop- 
ment of my cabbages it took from three to 
five days for the first cotyledon to appear. 
They were small and yellow and lacked 
the green color necessary to vigorous 
growth. Gradually the starch in the seed 
pushed them up and exposure to the air 
changed their color, but they developed 
very slowly. It took two weeks for the 
seed leaves to get as big as one’s thumb 
nail and seemed an age until the first 
rough leaves appeared and I could trans- 
plant them. Of their growth since I have 
told you. 

The growth of strawberries is somewhat 
similar notwithstanding they have strong 
roots and vigorous leaves when we set 
them. These leaves and roots have lost 
their base of supplies, and until that is 
recovered they are exactly in the condition 
of an army which has lost a road over 
which provisions are carried. It must 
draw from internal supplies or do without 
until connection with the base has been 
renewed. 

Remembering this at all times, planters 
of all kinds of plants will be careful to 
pack the earth close to the roots and if it 
is dry moisten it in some way. It is from 
one to four weeks before most trees anil 
hard wooded roots begin to get much from 
the ground. Strawberries will show feed- 
ing roots in four days and cabbage and 
vegetable plants generally carry enough 
earth adhering to the fibrous roots so that 
they communicate with the new soil 
through that adhering and scarcely stop 
growth if the weather is cool and cloudy. 
If soil in which strawberries and raspber- 
ries as well as many kinds of vegetable 
plants are planted is reasonably fertile I 
doubt if it is wisdom to apply fertilizers 
before the setting except in the case of 
rough stable or barnyard manures. A vol- 
atile quick-acting stimulant like nitrate of 
soda would be better distributed close 
around the roots two weeks after planting. 
Some apply fertilizers broadcast over the 





ground with a grain drill before planting. 
In such cases I believe all the nitrogen in 


a superphosphate that does not fall within 
five or six inches of a strawberry plant is 
wasted. The phosphorus being slower in 
its action may most of it become available 
before the summer ends but that part with- 
in the sixteen inch space generally kept 
clean can not be utilized save as the cul- 
tivator throws out and over the soil. Per- 
haps wrong manner of application has been 
the cause Of so little apparent result from 
the use of commercial fertilizers, in the 
experiments made at the Ohio and other 
experiment stations. The roots of black- 
cap raspberries and strawberries do~ not 
extend very far. Why not then distribute 
the phosphate close along the row? Who 
will give us a drill especially for this pur- 
pose so when we cultivate we can give a 
little encouraging stimulant where it can 
be immediately used? 


POTTED BLACK RASPBERRY 
PLANTS. 


Last summer a thrifty blackcap sprung 
up close beside the greenhouse and throw- 
ing one of its long arms in between two 
sash, crawled along the rafter to where it 
could squeeze under a sash and then made 
a growth of four feet inside. About 
Thanksgiving I noticed it and seeing it 
ripe for layering put the end in a 4-inch 
pot of earth and placed a shingle to con- 
duct water from a broken pane to keep 
it watered. As no use is made of the 
house from June to February about New 
Year’s the vine inside was still grow- 
ing and the tip had rooted nicely. I cut 
it loose and set it down under the bench 
and covered with some rubbish. When I 
fired up the house about the 20th of Feb- 
ruary I quarried it out of the slightly 
frozen earth and put it where it would 
slowly start into life. Later I put it along- 
side some potted canna roots and now it 
has nine tufts of foliage on three inches of 
old stem but has not shown any sprouts 
from the crown. ‘The pot is rapidly fill- 
ing with roots, and it will be in a very 
advanced condition by the time it will do 
to plant out. Not less than two months’ 
time will be gained and this will allow 
pinching back twice and thus quadrupling 
the number of tips to be rooted. This is 
a valuable hint to those wishing to rapidly 
multiply new varieties. In August tip into 
four-inch pots and at the close of Novem- 
ber cut loose and place closely in a snug 
cold frame covering with a warm cover- 
ing of straw. About March Ist uncover 
and put on sash and let growth start. About 
the middle of May plant in the open 
ground. 


THE STRINGFELLOW METHOD 


of depriving trees of all roots is finding 
some very enthusiastic advocates by those 
horticulturists who are given to adopting 
everything new or strange. My attention 
was recently called to an orchard whose 
planter, a clergyman, went for advice to-a 
prominent horticulturist who was affected 
with the Stringfellow heresy. He followed 
advice and eut away about all the roots 
and most of the tops. The result was that 
nearly all the pears and cherries died, the 
peaches alon> withstanding the murderous 
system. It has been the opinion of ad- 
vanced horticulturists for three generations 
that nurserymen did all the mangling that 
tree roots would bear, but the Stringfel- 
low method seems to out-Herod Herod. 
Planters would do well to remember that 
Mr. Stringfellow lives in the moist climate 
close to Galveston Bay with standing water 
in the ground seven feet below the surface. 
Some kinds of trees will root from cuttings 
in that situation, so roots are of much less 
account than in the dry soils and slow 
climates of Northern latitudes.—-L. B. 
Pierce. 





No one can succeed better with the tur- 
keys than the farmer if he will bestow 
upon them a fraction of the care he gives 
his sheep and cattle. They do but little 
damage to the growing crops, while they 
do them much good by the destruction of 
insects. 
























American Cultivator Notes. 


MANURING BEARING TREES. 


The trees that are to bear the coming 
year, unless something prevents, can in 
April be easily distinguished if their buds 
are examined. -All that show signs of 
fruiting should as early as possible be 
heavily dressed with mineral fertilizers, 
chiefly potash. It is well to put these in 
their most available form, for under the 
trees are enough tree roots to make the loss 
of this fertility improbable, if not impos- 
sible. There is little danger of applying 
these mineral fertilizers, either potash or 
phosphate, too heavily for fruit. In both 
seeds and foliage, potash, especially is re- 
quired in far greater amounts than it is 
for ordinary farm crops. It is important, 
too, that these mineral fertilizers be given 
early enough so that spring rains may dis- 
solve them. If you wait until the fruit is 
suffering at midsummer it will be too late, 
unless you use with the fertilizer barrels 
of water to drench the soil around every 


tree. 
x * 


MANURE FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


The strawberry plantation requires very 
heavy manuring to produce its best yield. 
Every year on most plants there is a suc- 
cession of berries, the first and second pick- 
ings being almost always larger and finer 
than those that ripen later. But if the 
later season is very wet, as it sometimes 
is, we have known the.later crop to ripen up 
and be very nearly as good as the first. This 
suggests that in addition to the top dress- 
ing applied in winter there ought to be an 
additional fertilization, while the crop is 
forming, and this last should be always 
dissolved in water, so as to be readily avail- 
able. Nitrate of potash is the best manure 
to be thus applied. This is saltpetre, and 
costs five to six cents per pound. But a 
very small lump dissolved in warm water 
and applied freely will keep the vines fresh 
and vigorous to the last. and will make 
a great increase in the size of the fruit. 
The labor of applying liquid manure is 
more than its cost, and is greater than can 
generally be afforded for any other crop 
than the strawberry. 

* ok * 
RENEWING OLD ORCHARDS. 

There are many old orchards that have 
not borne a crop in many years, which, 
with some care and manuring and pruning, 
might be made again productive. These 
old orchards, so long as the trees are still 
scund and healthy, are well worth caring 
for. In most cases only mineral fertilizers 
will be needed. But these should be ap- 
plied abundantly. The pruning required 
will mostly be on the inside of the tree, 
to let in sunlight and air. Do not try to cut 
out the large limbs. This will either weak- 
en the tree too much, or it will so divert 
the sap to the rest of the tree as to induce 
too large wood growth to the neglect of 
the fruit. 

x e * 

Most farmers have already more land 
than they can bring up to the highest de- 
gree of productiveness. And yet nothing 
is more common than for such, who have 
at home more work than they can do, to 
east longing eyes at some adjacent land, 
and wish they could buy or hire it. The 
only cases in which this can be good pol- 
icy is where the coveted land is so much 
more easily worked than that which the 
farmer already has, that he can better 
afford to seed his own land, and cultivate 
that he has hired, so as to make manure 
and fertilize his own. Or the hired land 
may be planted with profitable but too ex- 
haustive crops, and thus save the home 
farm from having its fertility exhausted. 





Cement makes the best flooring for the 
poultry house. It should be kept covered 
with fine sand or loam which, becoming 
mixed with the droppings as they are 
made, increase the amount of fertilizer 
and makes it easy to handle. 





Soap. 





The first distinct mention of soap now 
extant is by Pliny, who speaks of it ag 
an invention of the Gauls; but be that 
as it may, the use of soap for washing 
purposes is of great antiquity. In the 
ruins of Pompeii a complete soap many. 
factory was found, and the utensils and 
some soap were in a tolerable state of pros. 
ervation. The Gallic soap of eightoon 
centuries ago was prepared from fat and 
wood ashes, particularly the ashes fro, 
beechwood, which wood was very coy. 
mon in France as well as in England 
Soap: is spoken of by writers from the 
second.century, but the Saracens were the 
first people to bring it into general use “a 
an external cleansing medium. The xo 
of soap is thus described: “When ox. 
amined chemically the skin is found ¢o be 
composed of a substance analogous to dried 
white of egg, in a word, albumen. Now 
albumen is soluble in the alkalies, and 
when soap is used for washing the Skin 
the excess of alkali combines with the oily 
fluid with which the skin is naturally ho. 
dewed, removes it in the form of an emy|- 
sion, and with it a portion of the dirt, 
Another portion of the alkali softens and 
dissolves the superficial stratum of the 
skin, and when this is rubbed off the rest 
of the dirt disappears. So that every wash- 
ing of the skin with soap removes the olj 
face of the skin and leaves a new one, 
and were the process repeated to excess 
the latter would become attenuated,’ 
New York Ledger. 





How Some of Our Readers Can 
Make Money. 


Last month I cleared, after paying all ex. 
penses, $355.85; the month previous $260 and 
have at same time attended to other duties, 
I believe any energetic person can do equally 
as well, as I have had very litile experiencé, 
The Dish Washer is just lovely, and every 
family wants one, which makes selling very 
eusy. I do no canvassing. People hear about 
the Dish Washer, and come or send for one, 
It is strange that a good, cheap washer hag 
never before been put on the market. Tha 
Iron City Dish Washer fills this bill. With 
it you can wash and dry the dishes for a 
family of ten in two minutes without wetting 
the hands. As soon as people see the washer 
work .they want one. You can make mora 
money and make it quicker than with any 
other household article on the market. T 
feel convinced that any lady or gentleman 
can make from $10 to $14 per day around 
home. My sister and brother have started 
in the business and are doing splendid. You 
can get full particulars by addressing tho 
Iron City Dish Washer Company, Station A 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They help you get started, 
then you can make money awfully fast. ” 

MRS. W. H.—. 





Attractive Reading Matter. 


The most attractive, useful and educational 
reading matter is to be found in well-estab- 
lished and standard publications. It is now 
possible for publishers issuing papers with a 
large circulation, with the use of the latest 
improved modern machinery, to produce their 
publications at a price within the reach of 
everyone who has the intelligence and ability 
to earn an honest dollar. One of the most 
liberal offers ever made by any reliable pub- 
lishing house is a combination offer made by 
the Epitomist Publishing Co., of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, to furnish the Young People’s 
Weekly, Poultry Keeper, four Poultry Ilus- 
trators, Ten Packets of pure, selected and 
tested seeds, and the Agricultural Epitomist 
one year, all for $1.00. This offer, or ad- 
vertisement, fully describing the above com- 


bination offer, appeared in our issue of 
March, on page ten. The publications above 
mentioned are all old-established and reliable 
papers, and the best in their line. Anyone 


desiring to see a copy of each of these yal- 
uable and interesting publications before syb- 
scribing, can secure a sample copy of each, 
free of charge, by addressing the Epitomist 
Publishing Co., 43 Morrison Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. All it will cost you is the price 
of a postal card. When writing mention 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Low- Down, Broad-Tire 


. Farm Trucks originated 
, with us and we still sell 
direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are ysed. 
We build ten styles of hrm 
wagons, extra wheel: for 
old wagons, and milk ped- 
dler’swagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, $18. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 
Free Wagon for P1663. SAGINAW, MICH. 





























134 in. wide. 
14% in. high. 
6 in. deep. 
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Will reach 1 
or money back. 


AN OWER-STOGK 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CoO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ARE ENTIRELY OVER-STOCHEED. 


5000 SPRAYERS ON HAND 


MUST BE UNLOADED IMMEDIATELY. 


It is our regular $4 Lenox Knapsack Sprayer. It will be sold and shipped, | 
if ordered right away, at $2. The former price JUST CUT IN TWO. 


‘THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., of Pittsfield, Mass., are pretty well known and their LENOX SPRAYER is known all over the 
Piatt he world. It is known as the standard sprayer on the market, For many years the Lenox advertisement has been in this paper, from 
5 ft. high the rst of all sprayers. No doubt the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower are all familiar with this Sprayer and the Lenox Sprayer Co. 
THE LENOX SPRAYER can be found in every large city and hamlet in this country and in Canada. All our agents got nice 
homes, all paid for and are comfortably fixed from selling The LENOX, You can find the Lenox in New Zealand. You can find the Lenox in 
Bombay, India, You can find the Lenox in Melbourne, Australia, You can find them in London, Eng. Yoncan find them in Sidney, Australia, 
And if you go to Cape Town, South Africa, you will find the Lenox Sprayers there. ; 
5000 of these Sprayers have been made up since the close of last season and must be turned into money quick, and will now be sold, if you 
order right away, at $2 apiece, hardly the cost for the galvanized iron and the workmanship, say nothing about the cost of the trimmings 
nozzles, rubber hose, agitators, brass valves, webbing strainers, buckles, bulbs, etc. The world will never see a Lenox Sprayer for $2 again 
after this 5000 are gone, and we will never be caught in the same trap again, having 6000 sprayers on hand all at one time,soif you want one 
send and get one right away. 
THE LENOX SPRAYER is made of No. 26 galvanized iron, ‘Apollo Brand,” from the Apollo Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa., none better, will 
not rust or corrode. THE BULB is made of pure gum, it will withstand Bordeaux or any other poison. The rubber tubing of three ply cloth 
insertion, brass connections, to unscrew and detach from the can if wanted. The can fits the back perfectly, has an agitator which constantly 
swings and sweeps the bottom. 1t works like a pendulum in a clock. From the moment you start to walk it begins to swing and keeps the 
Paris Green, Bordeaux or any mixture stirred as long as the operator is moving. The spray is controlled in the operator’s hand. Press your 
thumb on the bulb and you get your spray ; stop the pressure and you stop the spray; it does not depend upon the weight of the liquid; the 
valve in the bulb and the nozzle does it all, causes a vacuum and forcible spray. 
uniformly sprayed, very economical, not one drop wasted. You can get up into a tree as quick as a squirrel and in a few minutes the tree 
is done and done well and proceed to the next one much quicker than to rig a barrel pump on a wagon. 















s a SPRAYER 


CUT IN TWO 


You Pay the Express or Freight. 


By its action, trees of good height can be reached and 
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~ BUT UPIN . 
GALLON .CANS.- ~ 

RALVES AND QUARTS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 

THE LENOX SPRAYER CO, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 









































ORDER A SPRAYER, 














24 Quarts. 


»laees where you cannot with a barrel and wagon. 


LOTS OF TIMES you will use a Knapsack Sprayer where you cannot use a Barrel Pump; you can get into 
our man in the field will use a Knapsack Sprayer three times 
before he will rig or take out a barrel.and team once. It is neater, cleaner, quicker, easier, and better work. Three 
men with Lenox Knapsack Sprayers on each man’s back will go over a large field in less time than three men and 
two horses and a wagon will and not cut up the ground, do better work and without wasting the solution. 





PUT WATER IN IT, 
AND TRY IT, and if 
you are not as well 
pleased as when you 
was first married, re- 
turn itand your money 













get $4 apiece. 
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-SPRAYE 


IN THE FIELD YOU CAN SPRAY as fast as you can walk. TEN ACRES can be done in one quarter the time of the old way, and 
better work. No large drops to burn the vines, but a misty and even spray through which you are assured of getting a large crop of good and 
smooth potatoes, free from grub or beetle of any kind, which means a better price than common. So do not wait until they are all gone. 

IT WILL BE useless to write and ask further questions, or wholesale prices, or questions for agencies, or price to 
agents. Letters of questions and without remittances will receive no attention. We explain everything here. 
wholesale price lists have been thrown away. It is all One Price, take one or a thousand. About territory, you can sell in your 
own county or wherever you please. You need no experience to sell. Show a man the work of the Sprayer and he will not let 
you take it out of the house. If you want a good $4 Sprayer for yourself send $2 right away and you get one. If you wanta 
dozen it is $2 each, fifty or a hundred or a thousand it is $2 each. You can sell wagon loads of them in your own county and 
We have sold thousands of them at $4 and we would now if we were not over-stocked. We want to makea 
clean sweep of the 5000 Sprayers on hand. A treatise how and when and what to spray with, is sent free with each Sprayér. 
One to Six we send by express, larger lots by freight, customer paying the same. 


A PITY TO SELL AT THIS PRICE, BUT MUST GO. 


We have about 500 gallon cans of the United States Standard Bordeaux; each can makes 50 
gallons Spraying Solution, regular price, $1 a can. Cut it in two, 50 cents per can, or $6 a dozen, 


Order' with your Sprayer. 


It is the best Bordeaux on the market. 


You will never make it as 


good yourself, even from the best of recipes or formulas. It takes a manufacturer with a wel) 
equipped factory to produce an article of manufacture right. Ask Green’s Fruit Grower people 


If we are reliable; ask any of our banks in Pittsfield; ask our Express Companies; ask our 
Postmaster. We have been twenty-three years in business. No personal checks will be accepted, 


cost too much to collect. Always remit by Post Office or Express Money Order. 


R CO, 





The above cut price is good for 30 days only, whether we sell them all or not, so don’t delay your order. 


16 West St., 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


All Our 


back. 










































FLEXIBLE BOTTOM. 


















Pittsfield, Mass. 
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